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AN ENTIRELY NEW MOTOR OIL—developed 
through a process entirely new to motor oil re- 
fining—a lubricant with definitely proved EN- 
DURANCE BEYOND BELIEF! In this process, no 
acid of any kind touches the oil from the well to 


your car. The process prevents destructive chemi- 
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NEW 


CYCOL 


MOTOR OIL 





cal action and preserves the inherent stamina of 
the oil. The result—a motor oil which is 100% lu- 
bricant, which resists the merciless attacks of heat 
and friction. The color of the new Cycol is new— 
transparent green-gold. Fill up today with the new 
Cycol and test it for yourself. 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Sustained Quality Products 
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Sensational Achievement 
in Beauty and Performance 


Marvelous new bodies by Fisher . . . longer, lower, and 
roomier... and styled with all the artistry of world-famous 
designers! A 107-inch wheelbase... the longest ever offered 
in a low-priced automobile! An improved valve-in-head 
engine... smooth, powerful and swift in acceleration! Four 
semi-elliptic shock absorber springs... permanent assur- 
ance of delightful riding ease! Non-locking four-wheel 
brakes... powerful, dependable and velvety in operation! 
That’s what the Bigger and Better Chevrolet offers you 
—at prices so low that they are actually amazing! Small 
NEW LOW PRICES! wonder that everyone calls it a sensational achievement in 
The $495 The Sport $665 beauty and performance! Small wonder that itis everywhere 

oadster - - - Cabriolet - - hailed as the world’s most luxurious low-priced automobile! 








The $495 Jie lenpesiol $715 
ee se kanwen 6° CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The $ Utility Truck $ 
Coach + 58 5 {Chassis Only} 4 95 Division of General Motors Corporation 


The : $ 5 9 5 Light Delivery $ 375 


Coupe -- {Chassis Only} . = 
The4 Door $675 __ Aill prices f. 0. b. Flint, QUALITY AT LOW COST 


Sedan "i Michigan : ; 
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AMES STEVENS you will 

know by his “Paul Bun- 
yan”, ‘‘ Brawnyman” and “ Mat- 
tock”, or at any rate through his 
short stories, and magazine arti- 
cles. 

His hobby is interpreting the 
West to those who love it, particu- 
larly to those who like to remem- 
ber the older, harder, rough-and- 
ready days when only the do-or- 
die spirit of the true pioneer kept 
Westerners at it in the face of the 
difficulties which had to be over- 
come. 

So when we wanted to know 
something about Idaho we asked 
Jim Stevens. Was the pioneer 
spirit still alive and kicking up 
there? Had the passing of the 
actual pioneer day and the influx 
of new people in an easier, softer 
era weakened the fiber of the old 
original spirit of which the West 
is proud? Or were there still 


jighters in these days? 


On page 22 of this issue is Mr. 
Stevens’ article, ‘“Idaho,’’—his 
answer to those questions. 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the gg al pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
pestage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be re; gistered. The sub- 
scription expiration dé ate appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 

Contents of previous issues of Sunset 
Magazine may be found by con- 
sulting the Readers’ Guide 
in your library. 

Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 

Printed in U.S. A. 
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Alice Mary Townsend, Hackettstown, New Jersey 


Robert A. Breault 
Cohoes, New York 





Edna J. Ferguson 
Deming, New Mexico 


Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


The nutritive elements in Mellin’s Food are readily digested and 
these nutritive elements act as a modifier of cow’s milk in a manner to 
assure the digestion of the milk curd and to favorably affect the 
digestibility of the fat of the milk. 











Mellin’s Food furnishes carbohydrates in the form of maltose 
and dextrins, readily available for all purposes of this indispensable 
food element. 


Mellin’s Food contributes protein in cereal form, and also 
supplies mineral matter consisting of potassium, calcium, sodium, 
magnesium, phosphatic salts and iron. 


Mellin’s Food and cow’s milk satisfies the desire for food and 
meets the nutritive requirements for growth and development by 
furnishing nourishment appropriate to the baby’s digestion and 
assimilation. 








When the baby begins to take solid foods 


Mellin’s Food Biscuits 


are particularly suitable. 
Palatable — Crisp — Nourishing. 


Samples sent upon request, postage prepaid. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St, Boston, Mass. 
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ae time you sit in a game 
with “cheap” paint, you are 
beaten before you start. The low- 
rice-per-gallon is “apple-sauce. 
fe makes you think you are winning. 
That is one of “cheap” paint’s 
smart tricks. But the result is in- 
evitable. “Cheap” paint alwaysholds 
the winning hand. No matter how 
u play the cards you can’t win. 
The only doubtful point about the 
ame is how much you will lose. 
“Cheap” paint is c. priced be- 
cause it is mews made of cheap 
materials. But it covers only 250 
square feet per gallon, two coats. 


Fine old SWP House Paint costs 


more per gallon. That is because 
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it is made of the finest ingredients 
according to a scientifically “bal- 
anced” formula. 

But it covers 360 square feet per 


gallon, two coats. Some difference! 


Where you need 11 gallons of the 





Ti will 
_ beat you 
*enety time 
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“cheap” paint to do the avera 
house, only 7 gallons of fine o d 
SWP are required. That’s four gal- 
lons difference. 

So the low price is a fooler. Add- 
ing four extra gallons, your “cheap” 
paint costs practically the same as 
fine old SWP. But oh, what a dif- 
ference in results! 

That is one way “cheap” paint 
outsmarts you. But that is not all. 

“Cheap” paint, with its inferior 
materials and “cheap” colors has 
~~ little resistance. 

ery early in life it begins to 
chip, crack, chalk and peel. The 
cheap- -looking colors begin to fade 
and wash out. In a very short time 
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your average “cheap” 
paint finish is through. 
Then you burn or scrape 
it off and do it all over 
again. 

Fine old SWP, on the 
other hand, with its beau- 
tiful, weather-proof col- 
ors, gives you a stylish, 
rich-looking job from the 
start. It weathers very 
slowly. And you can fig- | 
ure upon an average of 5 | 
years before repainting. | 

This is very important | 
inthisageofbeauty,when  — 
even the outside of the | 
home is made brilliant § 
with color. 4 

So there’s your answer. "ammmem 
A cheap-looking,“cheap” 
paint finish costs you practically the 
same as SWP to start with. And it 
costs you two and a half times as 
much for repainting. 

In other words, “cheap” paint is 
the most expensive paint you can use. 


The ** Master Touch’’ 


Even among first-rate paints SWP 
is outstanding. That is because 
there is one element in every gallon 
of SWP—the vital element— which 
cannot be imitated or duplicated. 

It is the “Master Touch” — that 
spark of genius— which makes such 
scientific giants as Edison, Marconi, 
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Many up-to-date painters use and en- 
dorse fine old SW P House Paint. They 
tell us that its equal in smoothness, 
covering, hiding and durability cannot 


possibly be produced by hand mixing. 
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PREPARED PAINT AT ITS BEST 


ith! 5S se ws SE ARTO SE IAS, 


Burbank, and others loom up above 
all others in their respective fields. 


The scientific men at the head of 
the great Sherwin-Williams labora- 
tories are blessed with this Master 
Touch. 

Their genius shows in the super- 
fine raw materials made by Sherwin- 
Williams—in the delicate, scientific 
balancing of ingredients—in the 
beautiful weather- proof colors— 
in the great power-driven mills 
that grind and mix SWP to creamy- 
smooth texture — in the critical 
checking and rechecking that fol- 
lows each step in the process. 
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No “cheap” paint maker 
even attempts such perfec- 
tion. Even the most KGnfal 
cannot duplicate the Master 
Touch. It is purely Sherwin- 
Williams. 


See ‘Paint 
Headquarters’’ and 
save money 


Before you start any paint- 
ing, varnishing, lacquering 
or enameling job, remem- 
ber this: No “cheap” paint 
product of any kind is ever 
economical. 

See your local Sherwin- 
Williams dealer, who has 
the famous Household 
Painting Guide. He is the 
recognized “Paint Headquarters” 
in your locality. Get his advice. 

If you want the name of a painter 
who will finish your home in SWP 
House Paint, write us. 

We will also send you advice on 
color schemes, for inside or outside, 
literature on any paint, varnish, 
lacquer or enamel, or a copy of the 
famous Sherwin-Williams House- 


hold Painting Guide, upon request. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers 
in the World 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
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S we have observed before 
in these columns, more biog- 
raphy is being written—and 
read—every day. How long 
the pendulum of public taste 

Will pause at this particular extreme be- 
fore swinging through some other, prob- 
ably less admirable arc no one knows. On 
the principle, therefore, of making hay 
while the barometer reads “Fair” we shall 
discuss—briefly, of course—a round dozen 
of the recent biographies and autobiog- 
raphies. Even if we lose thereby our 
chance to touch on the new fiction the 
time will not have been ill spent. And in 
any event no one can deny that in biog- 
raphy fairly and intelligently written there 
is more than a little of what is known, in 
the cant phrase, as “fictional value” 


Calamity Jane, et al. 
O' especial interest to Westerners 
is Duncan Aikman’s “Calamity 
Jane and the Lady Wildcats”, (Henry 
Holt, $3.00). Mr. Aikman is literary 
editor of an El Paso newspaper and has 
specialized in the lives of those earlier 
protagonists of women’s rights who, 
lacking the benefits of Greenwich Vil- 
lage, synthetic gin and short skirts, 
nevertheless managed to set themselves 
apart from their generation through 
expert use of the six-gun, adequate ab- 
sorption of bar licker and undeniable pro- 
ficiency in various other fields theretofore 
preempted by the males of the open spaces. 
The author’s account of Calamity Jane 
occupies a trifle more than a third of the 
volume; in the remaining two hundred 
pages he discusses a dozen or so other lady 
wildcats—Cattle Kate, Belle Starr, Poker 
Alice, Madame Moustache and other 
western exponents of the free and law- 
despising life, as well as Lola Montez, 
Carrie Nation and several other women 
whose aberrations followed more conven- 
tional if equally extraordinary lines. Ca- 
lamity Jane’s whole story is here and that 
of Belle Starr. In the case of Lola Montez 
the emphasis is, of course, laid on her Cali- 
fornia visit. Naturally enough the others 
are more briefly treated; Mr. Aikman is 
satisfied with a handful of lively vignettes 
—ample for his purpose to be sure. 
Altogether the volume is an excellent 
job. It suffers, perhaps from a certain 
disparity in the characters of those ladies 
of whom it treats. Mr. Aikman might 
have done better to confine his biograph- 
ettes to those women who, like Martha 
Jane Canary, chose to define their freedom 
from convention in the terms of the west- 
ern plains. Carrie Nation, to be sure, was 
helped to her destiny, a as Mr. Aikman puts 
it, by the frontier’s “astonishing fiction” 
that “a ‘lady’, whether a strumpet in 
delirium tremens or a virago in a fit of 
moral hysteria, could do no wrong”. But 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 


Carrie is not precisely the reverse of the 
picture presented by Calam’ and Belle 
Starr and those other ladies of the plains. 
Nor does Lola Montez, the beautiful and 
violent Lola, quite take her place with the 
rest. Still, Mr. Aikman is not to be alto- 
gether adversely criticized for his group- 
ing. There is no question of the relation of 
all his subjects, one way or another, to the 
West. And that fact, together with the 
reader-interest inherent in these stories of 
the lives of Mr. Aikman’s ‘“‘wildcats’’ is, 
after all, reason enough for his bringing 
them together in this book. 


Some Gallant Ladies 
NOTHER volume of a similar 
nature is Cameron Rogers’ “Gal- 

lant Ladies”, (Harcourt, Brace, $2.00). 

Mr. Rogers’ scope, however, is wider. 
His eleven ladies include Mata Hari, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, Mlle. Maupin, 
Mary Read, Anne Bonny, the Duchess 
of Kingston, Jeanne de Valois, Mme. de 
Chevreuse—and, oddly enough, Lola 
Montez, Calamity Jane and Belle Starr. 

As far as the latter two are concerned, 
Mr. Aikman has done a better job. In the 
case of Lola, however, Mr. Aikman may 
merely be said to have done a different 
job. Naturally, he has occupied himself 
for the greater part with the Montez in 
California whereas Mr. Rogers passes over 
the California debacle as an incident in 
Lola’s career and devotes himself chiefly 
to her early life and her influence on Lud- 
wig of Bavaria whose mistress she was. 

With his other gallant ladies, Mr. 
Rogers, has done splendidly. The ro- 
mance of courts and conspiracies is here 
and the spirit of restless adventure which 
led these women to risk everything, even 
life itself, for the false stimulation of plot 
and intrigue. Especially brilliant is the 
author’s study of Marie de Rohan, Duch- 
ess of Chevreuse, arch-plotter of them all, 
a thorn in the side of Richelieu and Ma- 
zarin his successor, queen of cabals and 
nearly successful in her most daring plot 
—that to depose Louise XIII and to ele- 
vate in his place the stupid Gaston of 
Anjou. 

This sort of thing is what we meant 
when we spoke of “fictional value”. You’ll 
find nothing more enthralling in the raci- 
est costume novel ever penned. And with 
it all, there’s the added thrill which you 
may ‘draw from the knowledge that you 
are reading facts. 


The Real “Billy the Kid” 
EFORE we leave the West alto- 


gether, there’s a new—or an old— 
biography of a famous outlaw to which we 
wish to call your attention. It’s “The 
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Authentic Life of Billy the Kid”, by Pat 
F. Garrett, (Macmillan, $2.50). 

Garrett, as every Westerner knows, was 
sheriff of Lincoln County, New Mexico, 
and it was he who finally killed the Kid at 
Maxwell’s ranch on that summer evening 
of 1882. Garrett’s ‘Authentic Life”, was 
first published the following year and this 
new edition is a revised account, edited 
by Maurice G. Fulton and introduced to 
the reader by him in an exceptionally full 
preface and foreword. 

Since the appearance of Walter Noble 
Burns’ “The Saga of Billy the Kid”, pub- 
lished two years ago there has been con- 
siderable controversy as to the justice 
of that writer’s interpretation of the facts, 
although there is no doubt that Mr. Burns 
produced an extremely readable—not to 
say romantic—volume. With this story of 
Garrett’s, however, there is likely to bs 
no quarrel. Its blunt narrative style is 
convincing and clear in the extreme and 
while there is no attempt in it to over-play 
Garrett’s side of the story, the plain 
unvarnished tale is the sheriff’s own best 
justification for the shooting of a notorious 
bad man whose defenders have unduly 
romanticised his murderous exploits. 


Isadora Herself 
ETURNING for a moment to 


life stories of women, there 1s 
“My Life”, by Isadora Duncan, (Boni & 
Liveright, $5.00). 

The great dancer finished the book just 
before her tragic death and in more ways 
than one it is a story which should be 
posthumous as far as the reading public is 
concerned. Isadora Duncan was an extra- 
ordinarily direct and simple woman. Fully 
aware, always, of what she wanted and 
how she wanted it, her psychological habit 
was to proceed toward her goal by the 
straightest and shortest line. Inasmuch 
as our social order is so arranged that 
straight lines are very seldom the accepted 
thing, she was in the habit of crossing 
public opinion more or less regularly. 
Simplicity is an unfortunate attribute as 
often as it is a virtue and in Isadora Dun- 
can’s case her devastating candor more 
than once threatened the career which she 
advanced with such courage. 

That same candid spirit is evident in 
this book of hers. Unfalteringly she 
bares the most intimate details of a life 
which was fuller than most. Intimate 
episodes are not skimmed over; the genius 
that was hers insisted upon the complete 
story and she told it. Frank—yes, almost 
too frank. But the frankness of the book 
constitutes its charm. And its utter sin- 
cerity carries it beyond the imputation of 


sensation seeking. Miss Duncan wished 


only that the world might understand her, 
might appreciate her motives and grant 
(Continued on page 83) 
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School 
G feice 
PALO HAR CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University’’ 
Out door * all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 











The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 














THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
Upon the Scripps Foundation. Deeeting and day school for 

% Forty porte from San Di termediate School. 
ple oe for Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely Cummins, 
Headmistress. The Rt Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, 
Board of Trustees, Box 14, La Jolla, California. 





MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL Efaxs 
Exhliched 1880, Boarding and Day School, Acree 


College Pr advantages in Music French 
Art, Nome Boones es, O Outdoor life. Riding. 


Ada S. Blake, A. B.; Principal, 
5029A West Third Street Los Angeles, Californis 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Country School near Los Angeles. Accredited. 7th grade 
to College. Graduate work, 2 years. Sports. Saddle horses. 
Italian buildings. 36th year opens Sept. 29th. Miss 

Parsons and Miss Dennen, Prins., wan Foothilis, Calif. 











IF YOU HAVE A 





GIRL 


who wants to specialize a bit in hei 
chosen field along with her general work 
and who needs an atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement, drop us a 
line or two and let us help you select a 
private school for her; our western 
private schools offer the highest tradi- 
tions and standards, and those are 
what you appreciate. 


Write to 


Sunset’s School Department 
1045 Sansome Street 


Calif. 


San Francisco . 
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E:ducation—the 


National Pastime 
Fe sation is so rapidly becoming 


1 national pastime that it would not 
surprise us at all if some day in the 





| 
near future while passing a theater we 


should read a sign something like this on 
the theater billboard, “Education at ‘pop’ 
prices.” The astute producer with his 
alert eye ever open for a bigger and better 
money- -making scheme is going to sense 
the ‘ ‘pulling power” in such productions 
as, “ASTRONOMY, a Review Glorifying 
the Beauty of the Heavenly Bodies,” 
“EVERY MAN’S ENGLISH, an His- 
torical Play which Reveals the Unex- 
pected Causes which Alter for Good or 
Ill the Medium of Expression Used by a 
Versatile and Cosmopolitan People,” 
“GEOLOGY, Earth’s Mystery Revealed 
and the Astounding Meanings in Words 
formed by an Alphabet Older than 
Printers Use.” 

Are we being facetious? Not so very 
when you consider the actual popularity 
of education already in vogue. Look, 
just, at the cross-word puzzle, the ques- 
tionnaire, the popularity of book reviews 
in the hoi polloi magazines and over the 
radio. The people are enjoying education. 
On our desk is a prospectus from Mills 
College announcing various and numerous 
courses in adult education over the radio. 
These courses are broadcast not, mind 
you, through the courtesy of any long- 
nosed idealist but by Mills College 
through the courtesy of an oil company. 
Now, all good oil companies are interested 
in popular education, but primarily they 
are interested in fostering a radio program 
that will couple their name with popular 
entertainment. And that entertainment 
consists of lectures on such subjects as 
contemporary art, biography, history of 
civilization, etc. Is it then such a far- 
fetched prophecy after all that if big busi- 
ness recognizes education as an attraction 
the hard-headed producers are apt to be 
putting on “Educational Bills” in the 
theater? 


LL of which leads us around to the 

point we want to bring out and that 
is, education as never before 1s rapidly be- 
coming a major interest in the lives of the 
common people. The parents of today 
who are rearing the parents of tomorrow, 
if they expect their children to have half a 
chance, should see to it that their boys 
and their girls are equipped with the best 
school training it is possible to secure. 

A. M. H. 
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Boys’ Schools 








MILITARY 


PA G E ACADEMY 


A jy Sa for little boys, Page stands in 
ne class by itself as a military school for little 
boys. Sound training in the essential branches 
with military training — to young boy 
needs. Parents app of 
understanding and ee 
school of its kind in America. Write for 
the catalog. Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster, 
1223 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 































SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West’ 


Accredited by leading universities, West Point and Annapolis. 
Graduates admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine interest 
in the needs of individual boys. Land and water sports all 
. Catalog. Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S. Pacific 
each Sta., San Diego, Cal. 





THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
San Rafael, California 
A non-military preparatory school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 
James W. Williams, B. A., M. A. 
Headmaster 


Box 6-A San Rafael 


Harvard Schoo 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R.O.T.C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box S. 





LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 





California eA School 
For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 
business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. General 
and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 

Hor and all outdoor activities. Catalog 
C. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Cal 











IF YOU HAVE A 


BOY 


who needs sound training for college 
and for business life and who wants to 
go to a private school where outdoor 
activities are encouraged (either mili- 
taryor non-military )—write us and tell 
us about him. We want you to make 
a wise selection for your lad and we 
will aid you in every way we can. 


Write to 

Sunset’s School Department 
1045 Sansome Street 

San Francisco “ 


Calif. 
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INCE Sunset exposed the high- 
finance activities of Mr. E. G. 
Lewis, no article in the magazine 
has brought about such an ava- 
lanche of reader-comment as the 
Fremont Older-Rev. George W. Phillips 
debate in the January issue on the subject 
of the death penalty. The Desk is fairly 
swamped—antis and pros nearly evenly 
divided, although at first it seemed as 
though the protagonists of the death pen- 
alty were to have things their own way. 

Many of the letters which came in had 
worth while comments to make. As a 
matter of fact, there wasn’t one really 
stupid communication in the lot. Clearly 
the people of the West know how they feel 
on the subject of capital punishment and 
know how to write what they feel. 

Naturally we can’t reprint even a small 

roportion of our readers’ letters in full. 
indeed we can only quote from a few. We 
have therefore selected some of those in 
which the opinion of the writer is most 
succinctly expressed and in which the most 
logical presentation is made. 

The points of view are many and di- 
verse. Arthur Esperance of Baker, Ore- 
gon, represents a large group when he sug- 
gests that if, in murder cases, a sentence 
were really a sentence and not subject to 
any sort of reverse English by the parole 
board, it might be possible to abolish the 
death penalty. He says in part: 


“Why not form an organization to work 
for the abolition of parole in cases of man- 
slaughter and murder; to abolish the inde- 
terminate sentence (one year to [?]) as ap- 
plied to killers of every sort and to prohibit 
the use of the pardoning power in such cases, 
except upon conclusive proof of innocence, in 
the judgment of an appellate or supreme 
court? 

“Put such a rule in effect, and there would 
be much less opposition to abolition of the 
death penalty.” 


The Hickman case has, of course, been 
brought into the discussion and a letter 
from M. R. L. of San Rafael, California, is 
representative of many readers who deplore 
the outbreak of mob-violence (in spirit if 
not in fact) consequent upon that crime. 


“The Hickman murder case has empha- 
sized how correct Fremont Older is when he 
says we must have abolition of capital 
punishment. 

“Every phase brought out by Mr. Older 
has been gone through. From the highest 
official down, men—and women—want to 
hurt Hickman, just as he hurt the Parker 
child. Revenge. Vengeance. Riding on the 
wave of popular opinion, the Los Angeles 
authorities have curried favor by their treat- 
ment of this crazed paranoiac; ministers from 
their pulpits have cried for the death pen- 
alty; newspapers (and even Mr. Older’s own 
is not blameless) have printed details of the 
crime intended to inflame the public mind. 

“All of this, as Mr. Older himself says, is 
beside the question. Hanging does not—can 
not—deter a maniac. Hickman is not sane. 
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If he is not sane, he is crazed. Just as Mr. 
Older says, he ‘did what he was forced to do.’ 

“T am not sorry for Hickman. Personally, 
I am not sorry if he hangs. But I am vastly 
sorry for the thousands of inflamed men and 
women—and more greatly for the ministers 
of a kind God—who still cry for torture and 
vengeance. Vengeance is the Lord’s; it is not 
yours, nor mine, nor the ministers’. Hick- 
man, and all other murderers, should be kept 
from further harming society, and what 
vengeance comes to him ought to come from 
more infallible hands than our own.” 


Mrs. C. H. Ditmas of Arroyo Grande, 
California, submits, in support of the 
death penalty, a brief which is too long to 
quote. She ts solidly for retention of the 
death penalty, and at the same time in 
favor of sterilization for criminals. On 
the latter topic she refers Mr. Older to his 
own source of support, the Bible, and 
quotes, “‘A good tree cannot bring forth 
evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit.”” She continues: 


“No rancher of any sense allows a scrub 
male animal to reproduce his kind or keeps 
weak, useless females to bring offspring into 
the world. 

“As for any human who commits a crime 
against the good of all the people, after one 
such conviction turn him over to the sur- 
geons. Sterilization will soon put a stop to 
his producing any more of his kind of ‘evil 
fruit.’ ” 


Dr. Humphrey Stewart, Mayor of Coro- 
nado, California, puts his finger squarely 
on the great difficulty and in the last sen- 
tence of his letter makes clear the reason 
why the question of capital punishment 
requires discussion. He says: 


“Rev. George W. Phillips has rendered a 
real service to society by his straightforward 
and convincing article. 

“Mr. Older’s views, if carried to a logical 
conclusion, would abolish a// punishment for 
crime. If I read his article aright, there is no 
such thing as crime. That which we call 
crime is merely a manifestation of sub- 
normal tendencies, due, as Mr. Older sug- 
gests, to the improper functioning of certain 
glands, the operation of which we do not yet 
understand. 

“Presumably Mr. Older is no wiser than 
the rest of us as to the function of these mys- 
terious organs, yet he calmly suggests that if 
we investigate them we shall ‘probably’ dis- 
cover the source of crime—particularly 
murder. Meanwhile the killings must go on, 
but murderers are to remain unpunished 
until science can discover what is the matter 
with them! 

“Tn conclusion, it may be pointed out that 
Mr. Older furnishes no accurate statistics in 
support of his statement that capital punish- 
ment does not act as a deterrent so far as the 
crime of murder is concerned. 

“He might find it both interesting and in- 
structive to compare the criminal statistics 
of Great Britain, where the death penalty for 
murder is swift and sure, with those of the 
United States, where the death penalty is a 
rather rare exception. At any rate, before 
deciding that the death penalty is a failure 
we might at least agree to give it a trial!” 
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In full accord with Mayor Stewart is 
Mr. P. H. Parke of Glendale, California, 
who makes the point that the question as 
to whether the death penalty deters can- 


not be answered until we have given it a} 


chance. Excerpts from his exceptionally 
clear and concise letter follow: 


“In debates on the death penalty a favor. 


ite argument of the opposition is that because | 


crime continues in spite of capital punish- 


ment, therefore this penalty is not a deter- | 


rent and should be abolished. 

“The point overlooked, and that knocks 
the bottom out of that contention is this: 
that if justice in this country were swift and 
sure, if crime brought its quick deserts, if a 
man knew that for murder he would surely 
be hanged, without delay or mollycoddling, 
he would think hard and long before putting 
himself in line for punishment. This is 
proven by the fact that in countries (like 
England and Canada) where legal procedure 
is less cumbersome and the penalty for crime 


is exacted swiftly and surely, crime is kept at | 


a very low ebb. 


“Tt is not the death penalty that is on trial | 


here, it is our clumsy, dilatory procedure 
against crime. The criminal of today knows 
that between his crime and his penalty the 
legal twists, turns and delays are so numerous 
that if he is caught at all and doesn’t die of 
old age in jail awaiting trial, some way is very 
likely to be found to get him off. A penalty 
so remote cannot be impressive. 

“When our police become cleverer than 
our crooks, when we make it a short, straight, 
quickly traveled road from offense to pen- 
alty, and death therefore looms close and 
sure for the murderer, then murders will 
grow startlingly less for, given a fair chance, 
capital punishment is a proven crime de- 
terrent.” 


J. L. S., who doesn’t wish his (or her) 
name mentioned, offers another comment 
on the “revenge” side of capital punish- 
ment, the unfortunate effect upon society 
of the desire to execute vengeance upon 
the body of the criminal. The letter, in 
ironic vein, concludes: 


“Kill? Sure let’s kill ’em all, have a carni- 
val of celebration, but let’s do it up in fine 
style, herd all the criminals in a ring and 
after setting fire to them let’s whoop and 
holler in a frenzy of revenge until we become 
so maddened ourselves we throw one another 
into the fire too—a sort of share and share 
alike feeling roused in us by the sight of ones. 
deserving punishment. 

“Let’s leave KILL and CURE to fight it 
out; then after the flame dies down KILL. 
looks at CURE and says, ‘They offended. 
We are justified.’ CURE looks up dazedly 
toward the skies, watches the clouds drift 
separate, and sees them write across the sky 
‘Thou shalt not kill.’ 

“Religion—the bridge separating savagery 
and man. Savagery supposedly a heap of 
ashes but smoldering low—ready to burst 
into flame at the slightest breath. 

“Science, at one time considered a senti- 
mental old chirp—looks at the ashes of 
savagery—looks at the bridge Religion, then. 
stoops, scoops up a hand sticking out of the: 

(Continued on, page 65) 
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EVINRUDE 


Evinrude Speedi- 
twin 16 H.P. on- 
ly 85 lbs. Three 
other Twin mod- 
els — Fastwin 12 
H. P., Fleetwin 
6 H. P., Sport- 
win 244 H. P. 





For second successive time won San Diego Class ““Cappy Ricks”’ 
““C”’ event in ‘“‘Mimi’’ Dec. 11. 35 entries. 
““Cappy Ricks’’ (at left above) Evinrude pow 
won Special Class ‘*C” . F 


San Diego. 


“The Only 
and Genuine 


event 30.4 
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ANNOUNCES 


50 to 200% More Power 
4 Remarkable Twin Models 


OR 1928 Evinrude announces more speed, more 
power, new silent muffling, easy starting, con- 
tinued lightest weight in four remarkable Twin 

Cylinder models. 
Speeditwin—16 H. P. only 85 Ibs. 100% power in- 


crease [formerly 8 H. P.} Weight increased only 10 lbs. 
6 to 35 M. P. H. and up. Motor R. P. M. 400 to 4500. 


Fastwin — 12 H. P. only 69 lbs. 200% power increase 
{formerly 4 H. P.} 6lbs. lighter than last year’s 8 H.P. 
motor—5 to 30 M. P. H. motor R. P. M. 400 to 4500. 


Fleetwin—6 H. P. only 55 lbs.a new family rowboat 
and speed motor only 6 Ibs. heavier than last year’s 4H. 
P. model. 4 to 25 M. P. H. Motor R. P. M. 400 to 4500. 


Sportwin—2) H. P. only 44 lbs. World’s finest light 
weight twin motor. 3 to 13 M.P.H. motor R. P. M. 
400 to 3500. A perfect motor for younger boys and girls. 


The sensational performance you may look for in 
the new Evinrude Fleetwin and improved Speed- 
itwin and Fastwin is largely accounted for by — 
simplified, compact construction, 33% fewer parts 
—new air horn carburetor —aluminum pistons — 
full ball bearing equipped crank shaft in Speeditwin 
and Fastwin—full ball and roller bearing equipped 
drive and propeller shafts— pressure vacuum cool- 
ing, no moving parts — silent muffling — extra large 
flywheel, for greater smoothness—extra large, heat 
treated bevel gears. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR. COMPANY 

2313 27TH STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Evinrude Factory Branches—Sales and Service: 117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif., 
124 Second St., Portland, Ore., 79 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 


Sales and Service Dealers: C. W. Stose, 2nd and C Sts., San Diego, Calif., Emil 
Aarup, 5111 South Main St., Los Angeles, Calif., Homan & Company, 2043 
Mariposa St., Fresno, Calif., E. B. Marvin & Company, 510 Johnson St., Victoria, 
B. C., Canada., E. G. Blackwell, 817 Pender St. W., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


Evinrude 1927 Pacific Coast Records 


and ‘‘Wild Cat” both Evinrude Won Lorimer Trophy, Oakland. 
powered ran one, two, Class **B’’ event San Diego. Won Pacific Class *‘B’’ championship Santa Barbara, 
ered Evinrude-Epton (at right above), won both Class Aug. 9-13. 
H. ““C”’ and Free-for-all, Pacific Northwest Speed Boat Made Record Open Sea Run, 88 miles in 4 hours 


Regatta, Seattle, July 5 
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55 minutes from Santa Barbara to Redondo Beach. 


Speed, Power, 
Dependability 
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Among the finest motor cars of this country and 
Europe exhibited at the National Automobile Shows 
and Salons, high favor was given to Lincoin. Four 
distinctly different Lincoln body types were favor- 
ites at the New York Salon—a seven passenger 
Limousine, a Convertible Sedan, a Convertible 
Coupe, and a five passenger open Phaeton. 


To win popular favor in so wide a range of ap- 
peal, is a sweeping endorsement of the custom body 
policy of the Lincoln Motor Car Company. 


Every Lincoln body model is the creation of a 
master custom body builder. It is not merely a 
passing sensation, but truly artistic and correct in 
line and proportion—lastingly beautiful. Its finish, 
appointments and upholstery are rich in quality 
but in every detail the restraint of good taste and 
simplicity is evident. Color combinations, in wide 
variety, sparkle with beauty and originality, yet 
never offend by too obviously seeking attention. 


Salon tavorites 


Lincoln custom bodies are designed to emulate 
the well balanced excellence of the Lincoln chassis. 
It is not enough that Lincoln shall be outstanding 
in any one feature; but rather it must be so out- 
standing in every feature of fine car quality and 
performance that it will satisfy every requirement. 
With brilliant speed, acceleration and beauty, there 
must also be smoothness of operation, stamina, long 
life, riding luxury, ease and sureness of control, 
safety, and economy. 








Each and every fea- 
ture must contribute its 
full part to the perfec- 
tion of the Lincoln car as 
a whole. 


This is the ideal of 
Lincoln builders —and 
back of Lincoln are all 
the resources of the Ford 
engineering and manu- 
facturing organization. 














The Convertible Sedan as a beautiful 
open Phaeton—note the fleet trimness of 
the lines and the unusual arrangement 
of the plate glass inthe doors now con- 
verted into front and side windshields. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Lincoln cars range in price from $4600 to $7300, completely*equipped at Detroit 


FORD RESOURCES SAFEGUARD YOUR LINCOLN 


INVESTMENT 
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Orchids 


Awery 


| Birds of a Feather Get 


Together in T his 
Sparkling Love Story 
With an O. Henry 
Twist at the End 


ER voice was feather-light, 

feather-soft. Her laugh 

was like the tinkle of Asian 

wind-bells. Her hands, 

small, helpless, crept from 

their enormous white fur cuffs like timid 

little animals from the warmth of their 
mothers. 

sit down, Satan!—sit on the big, 

beautiful, blue cushion with the butter- 

fies—no barking, sir! Tuck your silly 

tongue in!—Yes, Mrs.—er—Jellinek, I 





» think the skirt should be a trifle shorter— 


put a splash of apple-green on the collar 
and pocket—ah, I know the subtle value 
of simplicity—sometimes I think it is 


) only—well, girls like myself—who do.” 


Hothouse voice—gay, silver-throated. 
Flower of finishing schools, European 
trips, of pushing and pleading at society’s 
portals. 

“Turn to the left, Miss Devereux. Wait 
till | set a pin in. You say Mrs. Parker- 
Vrooman recommended me?” 

Those tones—citrus fruit of twenty-two 
years of needles, scissors and curling tape- 
measures! 

“Said you were a wonder—shut up, 
Satan!—She’s returning from Paris soon 
with a dozen darling little dresses.” 

Ye-ah, thought Mrs. Jellinek, eating 
pins, kneeling before this new goddess, 
she could see right now those flimsy little 
French frocks, bought for a hundred, de- 
clared at half, whisked down to Cherry 
Street, to herself, for alterations at ten 
dollars per. 

“Turn round real slow, Miss Devereux.” 
_ That little bit of April swung on one 
Jaunty green-leather heel, brightly ap- 
praising herself in the old pier-glass—per- 
fect mouth, passable nose, daring, dancing, 
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Day 


G. . . “Step out, Miss Devereux.” 
Eudora stepped, rose-and-cream. Like 
a doll, with blood, with brains 


ag 


ia 


Tilustrated by 
LLupwic Ross 


devilish dark eyes. Eyes that wished the 
world were square, had four corners, that 
they might pry into them, find something 
brand-new. 

“Nearly through, Mrs.—ah—Jellinek? 


—practically dead—yesterday was terri- 
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By Carlotta Oddie 


ble—shampoo, scalp treatment, matinee, 
afternoon tea, a wedding, a dinner, opera, 
a night club, road house, and home at 
four this morning.” 

“Mothaw,” called a baritone from 
somewhere, and the voice was on stilts and 
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there was a grin behind it, “would you 
kindly exalt my window a diminutive 
amount? Really, y’know, the ether is 
becoming a trifle over-warm.” 

“Who’s that?” shot Eudora Devereux, 
her dark little head cocked in the inquisi- 
tive tilt of a terrier’s. 

“Oh, that’s just James. 
foolishness. He’s my son. 
the hall with a smashed foot. 
auto accident.” 

“So!” The dark eyes danced about 
the room, lit on a picture, and like two 
black butterflies, clung there—um! a 
small boy, innocent of expression and 
attire, holding down a white bearskin rug. 

“Your James, Mrs.—er—Jellinek? 
Cute little kid!” 

“Oh, that aint James now! That’s 
James on the dresser now—my land! 
I stick you?—you moved that quick!” 


Some of his 
He’s across 
He had an 


Je UCH!” corroborated Miss Deve- 
reux, frankly on tiptoe, starkly 
staring. “Oh! he’s good-looking, isn’t 
he? He’s very good-looking, isn’t he?” 
Beautiful son of an everyday mother! 

—‘‘step out, Miss Devereux.” 

Eudora stepped, rose-and-cream— 
incredibly so. Like a doll, with blood, 
with brains. 

“T’'ll drop in on Friday at three for a 
fitting—awf’ly sorry, no earlier. I’m 
due at a late luncheon at the Seven Arts 
Club, tiresome affair, but my fraction of 
the world goes.” 

““Mothaw,” came that bodiless, haunt- 
ing voice, so sweet one could have squeezed 
jelly from it, “I believe I have been so 
awf'ly rotten careless as to mislay my 

” 


at. 

“Your hat!” sang back Mrs. Jellinek, 
in sharp, exasperated soprano. ‘What 
foolishness—” 

“My high hat, y’understand.” 

Eudora stood still as a young tree, 
her silk frock in a green, 
quiet pool about her slim 
ankles. Thoughtfully she 
jerked it up, thrust the 
snowy little boughs of her 
arms through thin jade 
strips, slipped slurringly 
into her coat, pulled on 
the little green cloche. 

“Don’t bother to 
come down to the door 
with me, Mrs. Jellinek. 
I know my way.” 

Her fingers lingered 
on the outer doorknob. 
She was in a small, square 
hall and a folding door, 
open several inches, faced 
her. 

Eudora Devereux tip- 
toed across the bare floor, 
and putting Satan down 
before that opening, gave 
him a little shove. But, 
no! Satan, stubborn, 
sat back on his haunches. 
Eudora pinched his ear 
severely. With an angry 
yap, Satan shot into the 
room and beneath a brass 
bedstead. 

Instantly, breathlessly, 
radiantly, fragrantly, 
Eudora was after him. 
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Orchids Every Day: 


Carlotta 





“Do pardon me!—my Peke, y’know— 

Satan, you atrocious animal, come here 
to me—how dare you hop in here, and 
howl—” 

She was kneeling beside the bed, ninety 
eight per cent eyes, and her hands waving, 
white birds, to attract the betrayed little 
beast beneath. 

“Lord!” she said. “I trust all this 
excitement will not be bad for your heart 
or foot or anything.” 

Keen handsome, gray eyes looked 
straight into the hearts of the brown ones, 
turned with some significance to a mirror 
across the room, ran back to Eudora 
Devereux with their doubtful gift. 

“Better than any fifth row, five dollar, 
road show I ever burnt my palms over.” 

Eudora’s eyes scampered to the mirror 
—one could see a half-portion of the hall 
from that Judas-pool! 

The pink camellias in her cheeks 
never dropped a petal! 

“T craved finding out,” she retorted, 
and the words feel like little snowflakes 
all over his bed, “if you were as good- 
mannered as you were good-looking.” 

She jumped to her feet with the alac- 
rity of a child from its prayers, then 
punctiliously replaced the magazines she 
had tumbled to the floor. 

“Salesmanship! Interested in stuff like 
that?” 

“Rather! Listen, I can sell a nut- 
cracker to a squirrel, a toothbrush to a 
brand-new baby, a saxophone to a saint, a 
mousetrap to Mrs. Tabby 
Cat, and—” 

“But what do you sell, 
please?” 

“Pomeroy’s stuff. Wonder- 
ful line—extracts, spices, per- 


fumes and such. Splendid 
territory.” 
“How awf’ly nice!’’ ap- 


plauded that light, rippling 
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voice. She had the dog now in hands 
that were as light and fragile as the 
blossoms of the prickly pear, and above 
them bloomed the small garden of her 
face, with its dark, dancing eyes like 
active, stinging bees. 

“Gosh, it’s funny,” said James Jelli- 
nek, coolly, “that a girl like you wears 
clove carnations on her coat.” 

Eudora appeared to paw about in her 
mind for the golden candle behind this, 

“Sold!” she surrendered. 

“You need a purple orchid to match 
your purple manner. Clove carnations 
are so—well, honest-to-God just darn- 
sweet clove carnations.” 


Eudora’s red lips moved as if she were 


actually chewing upon this affront. 

“You mean I’m putting on dog?” 

“Positively.” 

Eudora took a tumbler that was meant 
for James to drink from, and stuck the 
the clove carnations in it. 

“They are frank flowers, and I guess 
they don’t match up. You see, I am 
carrying about a secret that is several 
sizes too large for me.” 

James grinned invitingly. 

“Tl hold it like an oyster holds a 
pearl.” 

“No,” denied Eudora. “Well, maybe, 
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Friday. I’m coming at three for a 
fitting.” 

Her eyes overflowed with soft in- 
sinuation. 

J: umes grinned happily. 

“Doc says my foot takes a vacation 
for another week. Thanks for the posies. 
And, hurry up, Friday!” 

Two minutes later, Mrs. Jellinek, 
entering, found James contemplating the 
crystal pendants on the old-fashioned 
chandelier as if they were five-carat 


diamonds. 

















“Jimmy!” cried Eudora, softly. 
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She’s a wild one, I bet. Pretty face, but 
what a figure! Honest, the way God 
makes girls nowadays, up-and-down, like 
doll babies. Why, sometimes I expect to 
see, stamped into the backs of their 
skinny little necks, “Made in France.” 

“Eudora!” said the man in bed, softly. 
“Eudora!” His mind played with it as 
a child plays with a wood-block puzzle, 
fascinated, amazed at its intricacy, its 
cleverness: took it apart, put it together, 
held it off and smiled at it—Eudora! The 
sweetness of her—she had all the friendli- 
ness of a fire—. 

On Friday, at three sharp, James 
Jellinek sat in a fireside chair, in a be- 
coming green house robe, his brown hair 
brushed in shining sureness from his 
pleasant forehead. 

At one minute after three, the door- 
bell rang and the incredibly light, sweet 
voice, flew like a creamy feather up the 
stairway. 

“in just a minute, Mrs. Jellinek— 
I’ve something for your son—may I go 

in?’ 

The instant she entered, some- 
thing amazing happened. Their 
eyes struck sparks across the singing 
spaces, and like live coals flung 
from opposite darknesses, fused 

into one living light, a light that 


“Jim!” But James slumbered as if he had 


been recently chloroformed 


“Was that Eudora Devereux talkin’ 
to you?” she demanded, short nose wrink- 
ling distrustfully. “Did she just walk 
tight in on you? The way these debu- 
tantes think they can do anything! My, 
she could have eaten your photo up! 
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might flicker but never quite die out, 
like the flame in an altar lamp—a lovely, 
distracted thing, like a lost word of God— 
unsure, yet glowing—. 

Eudora Devereux grew crimson, a 
mirror for that fire within. But James 
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Jellinek, oddly enough, turned gray as 
though only the shadow of that first- 
swift geyser of flame remained—to mark 
its grave. 

“Hello!” said Eudora, breathlessly. 
Her arms were trembling with packages. 

She dropped them upon the table, 
then pounced upon one, tumbled out a 
squat, smug, jade-colored jar. 

“Wild grape jelly, with cloves and 
cinnamon, y’know. Our cook, Victor, 
made it, and sick people sob for it.” 

“Kind of you,” said James, very for- 
mal, almost frosty. ‘But, honestly, I 
never eat jellies. “Too bad—” 

“Lord! I’m sorry!” But the silver 
bubbles stayed in her voice. She unrolled 
a cone of sleek, satiny canary-colored 
paper, held up a sextette of golden roses, 
made them bow their lovely heads to 
him. “Let me present six sisters of the 
Perle d’Or family.” 

“Glad to meet ’em,” said James, bow- 
ing, too, but with an awful effort, as if 
he were surprised, as if the roses were 
dreadful scrawny things that she, a blind 
girl, had picked from an ashcan—. 

Eudora looked puzzled, but she shot 
her chin a little higher. Just so would 
Napoleon have looked at Toulon, if 
Napoleon had been a girl—and pretty. 

“‘Anyway,” she continued, cheerfully, 
sliding a slim cherry ribbon from a lumpy 
white package, disclosing a crystal bowl 
curly with lettuce: leaves and fragrant 
with cooked fowl, “you are sure to like 
chicken i in aspic. Invalids do!” 

“Now, if that isn’t the tricky little 
circumstance!” exclaimed James, eyes, 
nose, mouth—all appearing to express 
infinite astonishment. ‘When I was a 
little kid, I gorged too much chicken one 
Sunday, and you can imagine the awful 
result. I’ve never been able to look a 
hen in the eye since. Sorry!” 

“Well, chicken in aspic,” : said Eudora, 
“you're a flop, then, aren’t you? 

“Te’s a darn shame,” cosine aon 








in mind, you sa 


UDORA studied him over a scrap 

of highly-variegated Eastern paper. 
One pink nail, exquisitely tinted, exquis- 
itely curved, flipped the paper open. 

“Where’s a little dish, or something? 
You’ll love this incense, it’s ‘Night in 
Burma.’ ” 

“Incense!” revolted James, as if his 
manhood had been questioned. Listen, 
I need incense like a blackbird needs 
another wing. Why, I’d rather have 
garlic at my right hand, or live next door 
to a tannery. Excuse me, please, but 
incense—!”’ 

Eudora replaced the lid over the little 
dun-colored pyramids. Her head was 
still high. There was something un- 
beatable, something royal, about Eudora. 
Just so must Marie Antoinette have held 
her head before it gave a last defiant flop 
into the waiting basket. 

“Sorry!” said James again, miserably, 
firmly. 

Eudora moved towards the grate. 
She looked like Paris in the simplest frock 
of softest stuff, not blue, not green. She 
stooped to throw a stick from a wicker 
basket upon the low-burning fire. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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@ Triangle stars of 1917 when H. O. Davis was working them in pictures costing $15,000 to make. 
Constance Talmadge and Mildred Harris 


right—Lillian Gish, 


Fay Fincher, Dorothy Gish, 


hbo 


From left to 


Better Movies/ 


Y : . 
Good Pictures Can Be 


e 


Made 
—H. O. Davis Did It 


for Less Money 


AN it be done? Is it possible, 

the many difficulties not- 

withstanding, to make better 

motion pictures for much 

less money than they ccst 
at present? 

Considering the report that Clarence 
Brown, a director with three successful 
recent pictures to his credit, has just been 
hired by one of the large studios on a basis 
that will give him $150,000 per picture for 
his work, there seems to be more than 
ample opportunity to reduce the cost of 
screen plays. Even before the story has 
been selected, every picture Mr. Brown 
directs on the basis of this contract will be 
saddled with an expense of $150,000 for 
his services plus the studio overhead of at 
least $75,000 ahead of actual production 
charges. Mr. Brown will have to fly in 
the face of all experience and produce 
nothing but successes if the stockholders 
of the studio are to get their money back. 
If he does it, Adolph Zukor should give 


him a hand-hammered, personally auto- 


A good half of the heap big troubles 
now confronting the movies arises from 
the belief of the producers that they know 
what the public wants. Nobody knows, 
nobody can know what the public wants 
because the public itself does not know 
what it wants, because in the nature of 
things the public cannot formulate defi- 
nitely its desires for products of the 
creative arts. All the public can and will 
do is to select, to state its likes and prefer- 
ences, to make its choice among the liter- 
ary, dramatic or cinematographic wares 
presented to it by the producers. 

The public did not petition D. W. 
Grifhth to turn the novel The Clansman 
into a great Civil War photo drama; the 
public didn’t ask for, didn’t want, didn’t 
know about the great power of an in- 
tensely human story against a spectacular 


@ A scene 
from “We 
Are French,” 
one of five 
Bluebird pic- 
tures made by 
iO: Davis 
for Universal 
at a total cost 
of $42,000. 
The five 


graphed bronze plaque for Mr. Brown earned 
will be unique. No director has ever suc- $7,600,000 
ceeded in turning out successes the way gross 
Henry turns out Fords; flops are as 
numerous in their records as raisins in a 
fruit pie. i 
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By 
Walter U. Woehlke 


background, but when the public saw the 
Griffith product, it applauded and shelled 
out. So far as I know, the readers of 
Emerson Hough’s book did not camp en 
masse on James Cruze’s doorstep and de- 
mand that he produce The Covered 
Wagon, but after it was shown to them 
they came by the million to see it. Be- 
cause the propaganda pictures flopped 
after the armistice as soon as the hysteria 
cooled off, the Hollywood magnates de- 
cided that the public didn’t want war pic- 
But after Laurence Stallings and 


tures. 
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King Vidor produced a different war pic- 
ture in The Big Parade and the public ap- 
plauded it most profitably, the Holly- 
wood producers ground out war films by 
the dozen—because the public wanted 
them! 

Despite his contract of $150,000 per 
picture, Clarence Brown does not know 
what the public wants; neither do the men 
that hired him. They were merely fol- 
lowing Hollywood’s established custom of 


(11.0. Davis (right) who as general manager 

of Universal twelve years ago introduced 

production methods which can now save the 
motion picture industry from disaster 





@ Charley in **The Rest Cure,” taken in the 
good old days before he married Mildred 
Harris and acquired the alimony sadness 


Too much money usually puts weird 
notions of their own grandeur into the 
heads of overpaid stars and directors. As 
a direct result their work suffers and the 
cost of their pictures increases enormousl\ 
while the public turns to the new and 
more sincere idol of the moment. 

It is universally admitted that the mo- 
tion picture industry, fourth largest in the 
country, is in bad shape. The public is 
dissatished with the quality of the film 
entertainment turned out by Hollywood 








paying any sum necessary to drag the 
success of the moment away from the 
other fellow, hoping that the golden har- 
vest will continue. But it rarely does. 
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and objects to the high prices it has to pay 
to see inane pictures; the exhibitors growl 
because of the high rentals and low box- 
office value of the average picture and 
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Q Charles Pathe, the..motion picture 
pioneer, has come to the conclusic i 
that good stories are more 1mportant 


in the movies than expensive stars 


complain bitterly because the price 
of the really successful films 1s 
lifted sky high; everybody com- 
plains about high costs and low 
quality, yet the bulk of the stock- 
holders whose money is invested in 
the studios must be satisfied with 
low returns or no dividends at all. 


HE rise of the movies al- 

most parallels the great ex- 
pansion of the automobile industry, 
with this difference: In fifteen years the 
motor car manufacturers have marvel- 
ously improved the quality of their prod- 
uct and have continuously lowered the 
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price, while the movie magnates con- 
stantly lifted their prices without a corre- 
sponding increase in the quality of the 
output. 

With the help of the best available engi- 
neering talent the automobile manufac- 
turers improved and refined their produc- 
tion methods steadily, each improvement 
enhancing the quality of the car and re- 
ducing production costs. On the other 
hand the motion picture magnates did not 
improve and refine their production 
methods. They were not big enough to 
see the need of such improvement and re- 
finement. Almost by accident these men 
drifted into the movie business when it 
was in its infancy, when the nickelodeons 
and store shows produced huge returns on 
very small investments by entertaining 
the lowest strata of the big-city popula- 
tions with crude melo- 
drama or still cruder 
suggestive films. Out 
of poverty, ignorance 
and total obscurity 
most of the present- 
day movie magnates 
rose swiftly with the 
rise of the industry, 
became millionaires, 
had their pictures in 
the papers, their 
names in electric 
lights, on titles and 
billboards, were sur- 
rounded by flocks, 
schools, hordes and 
platoons of yes-men 
of both sexes who 
burned the incense of 
adulation and flattery 
until most of the 
magnates sincerely 
believed that they 
alone knew the secret 
of making motion pic- 
tures. 

Money had lifted 
them out of obscur- 
ity; money had bla- 
zoned their names at 
every crossroad; 
money had given 
them luxury, posi- 
tion, power. It was only natural that 
they should come to believe that money 
could do everything. If a picture in pro- 
duction seems weak, spend more money 
on it; throw in another expensive set, hire 
bigger mobs to dazzle the audiences. Sign 
up bigger stars and directors at higher 
prices, pay more and ever more for popu- 
lar plays, stories and books regardless of 
their intrinsic value for motion-picture 


purposes. Spend the money; t’ell with 
the expense! 
RODUCTION  value’”—which is 
merely a euphonious name for 


shoveling money unnecessarily into costly 
sets and illogical spectacular effects to 
bolster up a weak story—became the pro- 
ducers’ fetish, the panacea for all screen 
ills. Drunk with the easy money of the 
great expansion period, they scattered the 
gold lavishly until almost everybody con- 
nected with the movies received many 
times the compensation he or she could 
legitimately earn in any other pursuit, 
until the recipients of the largest sums 


Better Movies: 


August, 1916, in the Universal studio. 
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also had their heads turned and con- 
sidered themselves close relatives of the 
demi-gods. And then the trouble began. 

The magnates of the movies lost control 
of their own business. The directors and 
the stars ran it to suit themselves, to 
glorify themselves. Disorganization, 
waste, extravagance, inefficiency, down- 
right corruption ran the production costs 
to dizzy heights. Fora long time the pro- 
ducers had gotten away with it by the 
simple method of raising the price of the 
pictures during the period when the 
hugely increasmg number of movie 
theaters was providing an ever growing 
market. But of a sudden this growth al- 
most ceased. At the same time the public 
began to rebel against the rising movie 
admission fees, against the declining 
quality of the average picture while the 








Walter V. Woehlke 





system, efficiency, orderly procedure to 


the art of making motion pictures. As for 
budgeting the cost of a film beforehand, 
such factory methods would kill the in- 
dustry, they maintain. 


OW that the grass is getting very 

short and _ the _ stockholders 
through the bankers are insisting on re- 
forms, the producers are frantically rack- 
ing their brains for ways and means to ac- 
complish the desired result, but with little 
success so far. Yet the solution of the 
problem has been available, has been 
right under their nases for a long time. 
Twelve years ago a man with a razor-edge 
analytical brain, with executive ability, 
with ideals and boundless courage, but 
with no experience whatsoever in the film 
game, landed in the motion picture world 
with a bang from 
above. Despite his 








@ Carl Laemmle smiles into the camera while H. O. Davis discusses movie 
economics with Charles E. Hughes, Republican candidate for president in 


bankers who had directed the money of 
their clients into motion-picture enter- 
prises began to ask for dividends in- 
sistently. 

That has been the situation of the mo- 
tion picture industry for almost a year. 
It’s a critical situation—and the men now 
in control of the studios are helpless. 
They say that it can’t be done, that the 
making of motion pictures is wholly unlike 
any other enterprise, that waste and ex- 
travagance are a necessary, unavoidable 
part of the process of making the kind of 
pictures the public wants. It’s an art, 
they say, not an industry, and ordinary 
business methods are not applicable to the 


studios. They just won’t work, they 
aver. 
Is zat so? 


Time and again the rulers of the in- 
dustry, the same men who according to 
Harry Carr paid a well known author 
$50,000 for a silly story written on two 
sheets of paper and then could not use it, 
time and again these producers have 
asserted that it is impossible to apply 
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Wm. H. Crocker in the background 


total lack of practical 
experience he was put 
in charge of the larg- 
est producing organi- 
zation of the time as 
general manager with 
autocratic powers to 
do as he pleased, 
without interference 
even by the owners of 
the concern. 

I submit that that 
concern must have 
been in a bad way to 
apply so drastic a 
cure. No automobile 
maker, for instance, 
would turn the man- 
agement of the works 
over to a breakfast 
food specialist, giving 
him almost unlimited 
authority to do as he 
pleased, unless that 
automobile _ business 
were so close to the 
rocks that the pilot 
could see the white in 
the eyes of the barna- 
cles. The fact that 
the magnates were 
willing to turn the 
plant over to a man whose sole experience 
in motion pictures was confined to a quict 
investigation of this particular studio for 
the period of one whole month points to a 
condition bordering on despair. 

In less than a year this novice had the 
big craft out of danger, away from the 
rocks, sailing the deep sea of prosperity. 
He cut expenses to the bone and so im- 
proved the quality of the output that for 
the first time in the history of this organ- 
ization its pictures were given showings in 
Broadway theatres. And he repeated. 
After his initial success he took over the 
management of a great movie organiza- 
tion that had fallen by the wayside. With- 
in a few months he had transformed a 
huge deficit into a profit of more than 
$10,000 a week; in eighteen months he had 
paid off more than a million of the con- 
cern’s debts. 

He did it by applying common sense, 
system, orderly procedure, organization, 
thorough preparation and just plain 
honesty to the business of making motion 

(Continued on page 65) 
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O far as Europe is concerned, 
America will never live down its 
Wild West. Even those en- 
lightened Europeans who have 
traveled all over the United 
States, keep the legend of sombreros and 
gun-fanning bad men and riddled bar 
mirrors alive by jesting references to 
them. I recently heard, in a room in the 
Latin quarter of Paris, a distinguished 
English novelist discuss ‘‘Middle Western- 
ism in Literature.” He felt called upon 
to make several facetious remarks about 
the Wild West. In fact no discussion of 
anything American is complete without 
some humorous allusions to sheriffs and 
army Colts. It is a topic that never grows 
threadbare, for it is the mark of the sophis- 
ticated globe trotter. But many listeners 
to the lecture in question doubtless took 
the speaker seriously. Hence the legend 
of buffalo herds which stop trains may 
still be found current on the continent. 

I know a little chasseur in a French 
hotel who fondly believes that ten hours 
ride out of New York takes you into a 
rough-timbered mining saloon whose 
puncheon floor is colorful with flapping 
chaps and red spangled ballet skirts min- 
gling in the dance. Here one may find 
Douglas Fairbanks and William S. Hart 
idly shooting out kerosene lamps. Bill 
Hart, in fact, has taken up the perpetua- 
tion of the woolliness of the West where 
Bret Harte left off. Obviously, say the 
French, the Americans would not and 
could not turn out bigger and better Wild 
West pictures every year if there were no 
Wild West. All you have to do is look at 
the sets and the background. They are 

palpably authentic. 

A composite picture of the inhabitants 
of this wild country, made up from French 
and English stage conceptions, is interest- 
ing. The American man is tall and blus- 
tery, with horn-rimmed spectacles, and he 
is constantly shaking hands and saying, 

“Say-y, boy!” That much is English. 
He wears a straw hat and tan shoes on all 
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occasions and has a penchant for engag- 
ing menials in small talk replete with allu- 
sions to his possession of large quantities 
of money. That much is French. 

Three hundred thousand tourists from 
America, flooding France and England 
this year and exhibiting, for the most part, 
certain undeniable manifestations of 
twentieth century civilization, have no 
appreciable effect in changing these mis- 
conceptions. That is the French and En- 
glish story and they will stick to it. Proof 
of advancing civilization in the United 
States doesn’t mean anything. One knows 
and one’s ancestors have known for years 
that if an American gets on a street car in 
his native land and finds he has left his 
money in his other vest, he backs off at 
the next stop, firing as he goes and is pur- 
sued up alleys by the neighborhood posse, 
mounted on broncos and _ discharging 
sawed-off shotguns as they ride. he is 
comnered he dies fighting, yelling “yip! 
yip! yay!” as he goes down. 

I know an English lady who, though 
she hasn’t been to New York since Mrs. 
Leslie Carter hung on the bell clapper in 
“The Heart of Maryland,” has neverthe- 
less kept in close touch with conditions in 
America. She deplored the depths of cor- 
ruption into which the police system in 
America has fallen. ‘I understand,” she 
said, “that the officers never hit a crim- 
inal. They shoot at them, of course. But 
it is a mere formality. They never hit 
them.” I wondered where she had picked 
up this piece of information. She said an 
American himself had told her. And I 
saw how it had been. He had jokingly 
referred to some instance in which a crim- 
inal had escaped, though fired upon by 
pursuing police. He had probably said, 
still in jest, “They never hit em.” So she 
naturally believed it was a nefarious sys- 
tem that had grown up. It isn’t true that 
the English can’t see a joke, but it is true 
that they absorb much of the badinage of 
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their American cousins without the neces- 


sary grain of salt. It is a good thing, 
therefore, that Joe Cook has never been 
invited to speak at the Pilgrim club’s an- 
nual dinner. Think of the result! “My 
dear, have you heard that in America, 
President Grant has been known to con- 
sort with a common actor in a swimming 
pool or whatnot where the two of them 
have played quartets or something of the 
sort, on stupid Hawaiian fiddles!’”’ 

This same lady had been told that 
American society ladies have their teeth 
filled with diamonds. She asked me if it 
wasn’t a strange sight. I told her I had 
never seen teeth of the first water in any 
mouth, American or otherwise. She was 
also much disturbéd because the Ameri- 
can people have adopted the German 
word “ja.” This Teutonic affirmative 
had replaced the English “yes” altogether, 
she had been advised. It was a pro-Ger- 
man gesture that the English greatly re- 
sented so soon after the war. It was quite 
a task explaining to her that what her 
traveling friends had heard was merely 
the unfortunate American corruption of 
“yes” into “‘yeah.” 

I met a Scotchman on a train in Italy 
who intends to visit the Grand Canyon 
some day. To him America is all grand 
canyon. It is a spectacular canyon that 
reaches from any given part of the coun- 
try to any other given part. It is quite a 
picnicking place for North Dakotans and 
residents of Miami. But he doesn’t want 
to go until prohibition is killed off. That, 
he is informed, is merely a question of 
months. In this connection it may be said 
that certain journals published abroad in 
the English language are inclined to play 
up the errors and misfortunes of enforce- 
ment rather than its successful features. 
Things accordingly look brighter to the 
expatriated wets in Europe than to those 
living in the great American desert itself. 

But if Europeans have their misconcep- 
tions of us, we have our own of them. This 
same Scot bought me two drinks in Milan! 
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C With her mouth piteous from crying, she had told him her knowledge of his unfaithfulness 


Klame 


By 


Lois Tyson McCormick 


eA Story of the Zhree 
Love Crises that 
Decided a -Afan’s Life 


OMETIMES, later, Stan Cutler 

thought to himself that three 

love crises had divided his life. 

Youth with Mary. Middle age 

with Violet. And the other 
years with—with both of them. 

At forty-five, Stan had lived with his 
second wife, Violet, so long that he had 
forgotten, or at least had forced himself 
never to consider, the unusual circum- 
stances of their marriage. Violet and 
Stan had kept up a play of constant con- 
sideration and affection for each other for 
eighteen years. Perhaps they had a bit 
of guilty conscience to urge their courtesy, 
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as if love could justify anything. Stan 
was sure that Violet honestly believed 
that love did justify anything. Besides, 
there was Robert, Stan’s son by his first 
marriage, for whom a good home atmos- 
phere must be maintained. 

Stan’s marriage to Violet, or rather the 
events which led up to it, had been the 
only irregularity in his well-planned life. 
He and Mary, his first wife, had come up 
through eight years of desperate struggle 
to where Stan could truly say he was a 
wealthy man. He had always meant to 
be wealthy at thirty. He was; and it 
was then, with the first flush of prosperity 
upon him, that he had met Violet. She 
was of an old family, socially established, 
sweet, fresh, pretending to intellectuality, 
and a pleasing contrast to Mary’s plump 
young-mother figure. Stan’s hard won 
wealth, and big burly man-self had ap- 
pealed to Violet. They drifted into a 
friendship which inevitably became more 
than friendship. 
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Illustrated by 
LOUIS ROGERS 


There had been nothing intellectual 
about Mary. - With her red hair dead 
looking and uncombed, and her eyes and 
mouth piteous from crying, she had told 
him her knowledge of his unfaithfulness. 
Before he could answer, she had charged 
him that he keep their son safely, and had 
gone out into the hot noon sunshine to 
catch a train going West. He had never 
seen her again. It shocked him. It 
shocked him profoundly. Wives didn’t 
desert their husbands without giving 
them a second chance, neither did they 
abandon their children. But when he 
found she wasn’t coming back, he built a 
wall between himself and all the things 
which had become part of him; her low 
laugh, the soft salty smell of her pzle skin 
—almost like a baby’s it was—the purple 
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Fhue of her slant lidded eyes when she had 
‘determined to fight something through, 
“or bust,” as she said. 

After the wall was complete, he had 
married Violet, and together they had 
built up a stately home, and a life of 
isocial ease such as Mary would never 
shave dreamed possible. And all these 
years he had never let Violet suspect 
that he still loved Mary. He wouldn’t 
admit it to himself. 


HIS summer, Stan, Violet, and Rob- 

ert were driving through to Colorado 
for a vacation, and on the way Stan had 
istopped in the Panhandle of Texas oil field 
toinvestigate the feasibility of piping gas as 
far as their branch factory at Kansas City. 
Robert talked easily to Violet in the back 
seat, while Stan drove. She had won 
Robert’s confidence as a mother should, 
and, though Stan didn’t know it, as it 
would be hard for a mother to do. 

“so I asked Bethany Udell to the 
Prom, instead. Her father is the younger 
of the three Udell brothers, you know. 
She isn’t so pretty, but she is an Omega, 
and one must think of one’s fraternity.” 
Robert’s smooth, cool English came from 
the back seat. 

“One must think of oneself, Robert. 
Harold Udell’s daughter was undoubtedly 
the wise choice. What did she wear?” 
Stan drifted off while they talked. Some- 
thing mauve and orchid she had worn, 
eh? Sometimes he felt a great weariness 
with the mauve and orchid things which 
filled life. Too soft colors for an interest- 
ing background. Yet Robert had made 
the best fraternity in a school where 
money meant little compared with family. 
Their social station sometimes frightened 
Stan, a little. It had been so easy with 
Violet. It would have been impossible 
without her. He hated being dependent 
on a woman. 

The road ran down into the breaks of 
the Canadian river. Such a road! They 
had told him it was arid grazing country, 
but a r:in had come, two days before, 
and all the grass land was green overnight 
with the joy of it. White clouds scudded 
along before the wind or gathered high, 
towering, puffing themselves against the 
immensity of the sky in futile shifting 
array. But the road was no road at all. 
It was a sun-baked thing of a dozen strag- 
S gling wheel-splayed ruts sculptured by 
: the giant trucks, their trailers loaded 
with heavy casing. Here a truck had 
overturned and the pipe, as large as tele- 


llectual phone poles, had slithered down a bank 
r dead Pike a spilled box of matches. The springs 
for — in Stan’s powerful car rebelled, and be- 
hae came overactive, setting them jiggling as 
, 58° F the load in the back seat of some decrepit 
harged Pty ver might. How could Violet and 
nd had P Robert keep on talking of such foreign 
une tO Fthings? There, he knew they couldn’t. 
~— “Stan, those banks there are just the 
n. 3t foolor of my new coat. I’m putting a silver 
didn’t Biox collar on it. The black against the 
SIviNg Fred with just a tight little hat—You’ll 
d ee like it, I’m sure.” 

ren | “That red dirt is what indicates the oil 
built * There. Ifthey hadn’t seen those red banks, 
things the geologists would never have thought 
le os of oil.” Little wonder Violet was beauti- 
ree a ful. She thought enough of appearance. 
purl Isn’t it romantic? Just think, a little 
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while ago, the Indians and cowboys 
roamed here with the buffalo, and all of 
that was—was just lovely scenery.” 

“Gee, I think the oil towns are fun, Dad. 
Violet said last night that Borger was 
just like the scene for a western story. 
You know the kind that begins ‘In the 
winter of 1870—’ ” 

“Hmm—’” Stan knew he should not be 
irritated. It amused him to have Violet 
see the oil fields through fictional glasses, 
but he wished that Robert might have a 
little less rose-hued vision. Robert adored 
Violet with all the idealism of a youth for 
a pretty, frail blonde. Her endless dainti- 
ness, and sheer inexperience with the 
world of working people made her im- 
pregnable to the ugly things, the sweaty 
laboring things, even the terrible tragic 
things of the oil lands. For two days now, 
they had seen the spider silhouettes of the 
oil derricks black against the blue of noon- 
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C Little wonder Violet was beautiful. 
She thought enough of appearance 


day, black on the vivid hue of prairie sun- 
sets, black startlingly backgrounded by 
the glare of gas-well fires at night. To 
Violet and Robert it had been romance, 
rather than the mechanics of a hard and 
often dangerous business. At night they had 
strolled up and down the crowded streets, 
enthralled by the dance halls and half 
disguised gambling hells. They somehow 
missed the dead-tired men sleeping on up- 
stairs porches, and the long rows of workers 
wolfing greasy, cold, fried food. The in- 
tense heat of the day, heat which waved 
up along the prairie and formed the silver 
glaze of the mirage at the end of every 
road, would lift before the cool evening 
breeze; and over the whole prairie, an 
undertone to the roistering noises of the 
town, would settle the penetrating silence 
of evening time, the time when cattle 
settle slowly down to their awkward rest, 
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and enjoy their cud. The day shifts from 
the oil field came off and the night ones 
went on; the crowds of homeless men 
milled restlessly, loud-mouthed, seeking 
relief from their loneliness before they 
sank into heavy slumber. 

Just such places had been the lumber 
camps of Stan’s own youth. But he had 
had Mary and a home. There were al- 
ways a few homes in such places, a few 
women who dared labor with the primi- 
tive materials, to stay with their man. 
Mary—Mary—A flame licking through a 
flimsy wall? He hadn’t let himself think 
of her for years. What had the years done 
to her? The years of work. What had 
she done with her two unafraid white 
hands? 

In the late afternoon, they came into 
Oilton. A little new town like something 
a child had built; raw pine blocks and 
maybe black hairpins and matches for 
the sprawling oil derricks which were 
jumbled freely with the little unpainted 
houses from which the penetrating slant- 
ing rays of the sun were drawing drops of 
pungent amber resin. Gas hissed monoto- 
nously from leaks here and there in the 
crude webbing of pipes which snaked 
from well to restaurant, to sleeping tents, 
and meandered among the mushroom 
growth of shacks without plan. Under 
the throbbing heat, the town was sleeping, 
baking, drying bones of lumber, waiting 
for the night. 

Stan found rooms at the best hotel, a 
two-story brick edifice, sprung up by 
some sort of modern magic here miles 
from the railroad. Then he went to get 
gasoline. It was uncanny how Killarney 
Kim’s store was always on the main 
corner in every little oil town. Perhaps 
it just made itself the main corner, for he 
sold everything an oil worker needed, 
everything a tourist needed, everything 
an oil promoter needed. The best cigars, 
good gasoline and good service with it, 
the best sheepskin coats, the finest silk 
stockings, advertised brands of cold 
cream, patent medicine, near beer, were 
here—all under the white lettered sign 
General Merchandising. Killarney Kim’s 
clerks knew where things were in the 
somehow systematized jumble; they served 
quickly, and the prices were as reasonable 
as could be expected. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if he cleared 
up five hundred a month on each of his 
stores,” one man said to Stan in Borger. 
In fact, the figure lacked a cipher. Stan 
loved to sit in front of these stores and 
watch the crowds. During the day the 
stores became a social center tolling in 
dimes and quarters over the soft drink 
fountain. Of a night, whole outfits were 
purchased there quickly and expensively 
under the flaring gas lights. 


ss abi parked the car across the 
street and went to lean on the 
door frame. Almost at once he noticed 
that the woman in the cashier’s cage had 
red hair, the shade of red hair which re- 
minded him so much of—he didn’t even 
let himself finish the thought. He must 
not think of her. When he got away from 
these rough camp towns it would be 
easier, just as it would be easier to be 
pleasant to Violet. Funny how much en- 
vironment counted. Things from the 
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hard life of his youth, long buried, came 
to the surface here. 

The woman in the cashier’s cage turned 
around. He had known it from the 
minute he stood at the door. His baffled, 
frightened thoughts had been breathless 
with it. The woman was Mary. She 
was turning over the leaves of a ledger and 
did not see him. She would not know 
that tears had come suddenly to his eyes, 
for he would not let her see him. Now, 
however, his whole being ached with the 
old longing for her, as if the years and the 
long self-control were mocking him, mak- 
ing pain more real because he had let it 
accumulate the interest of the years. 


HE was older, much older. The 
slim subtle figure was broader 
flanked, deeper breasted, strength sup- 
planting grace. Ivory cream replaced the 
milk white complexion, too. But she had 
few wrinkles; rather her face had browned 
a little and grown glossy red on 
the cheeks, making her eyes more 
like sunshine sparkling against 
rain-washed heavens after a 
storm. The round child eyes still 
looked out at life with a question, 
and expected a good answer. But 
it was her mouth that brought 
sharp pain to Stan’s chest. Gone 
the soft curve, gone the puckered 
out, gone the laughing corners. 
Fler mouth was a firm strong line, 
straight above a firm chin, as if 
she had said some final words 
sometime, and had held it that 
way to keep from revealing sor- 
row. Yet she was happy. He 
knew it. The old hurt had worn 
away. Still, did she still love him 
as she had the day she left him, as 
he still loved her in spite of the 
harmony of his new life? Or—or 
had she forgotten? 

She made a quick decision over 
the ledger, and turned, smiling, to 
extend more credit to the cus- 
tomer at the window. What was 
it she had said as she left him that 
day so long ago? 

“See that you make my baby a 
good man—or—or I’!] damn you 
forever.” Red headed witch. He 
smiled again as he had smiled that 
other day, loving to see her so 
angry all because she loved him. 
Then he had thought she would come 
back. What would she think of Robert? 
At Robert’s age he, himself, had been a 
man. 

Suddenly, watching her, unobserved, 
Stan was possessed of a desire that 
Robert should know his mother. What a 
mother she would make! She could tell 
him where success lay, what men paid 
their bills, how neither wild women nor 
rosy dreams, take them or leave them, 
would count in the final score. For it was 
written in her face that she was the same 
old Mary whose integrity and almost 
puritanical goodness were so mixed with 
humor, yes, and with a frank shameless 
passion for the man she loved, that he was 
never sure just what her reactions would 
be. That puritanical standard had taken 
her away from him, unexpectedly leaving 

him Robert, because she was sure that he 
could make the boy a better home than 
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she could with her own living to make. 

He had been honor bound to marry 
Violet, to live straight, to devote a large 
part of his life to Robert. In this moment 
he saw that she had gambled her baby’s 
welfare, and in the winning had also 
saved him from himself. Oh, Mary could 
make a man of Robert. Strength— 
strength—strength is beauty. It sang in 
him as he watched, until the thinning 
crowd told him it was time for dinner. 

He was reluctant to go back to Violet. 
Surely she must realize how his blood was 
racing. He wondered if he could sit 
through dinner with her high bird-like 
voice talking on and on about foreign 
things. On and on, when he wanted 
Mary’s throaty laughter over some 
common happening that had lived itself 
out during the work day. 

As he met Violet at the dining room 
door, he saw her unspoiled gracious 
beauty anew. Yet, why shouldn’t she be 


Geraniums in Windows 


By Marion STEWARD 


Geraniums in windows anywhere 
Are never just geraniums to me 
But Spanish girls with flowers in their hair! 


My fancy pictures vivid maidens there 
Who lean across an ancient balcony— 
Geraniums in windows anywhere. 


In fancy, music floats upon the air, 
A soft guitar, an old-time melody, 
And Spanish girls wear flowers in their hair. 


The sunny hours slip by them unaware 
When maidens lean to listen wistfully— 
Geraniums in windows anywhere. 


How gorgeously the Spanish colors flare! 
Geraniums arrayed bewitchingly 
Are Spanish girls with flowers in their hair! 


young? She had never slept in the hard 
arms of life, nor had the tearing passion of 
work drawn the color from her lips and 
left them straight and hard. All through 
dinner he thought dazedly, a renewal of all 
the muddled thinking he had ever been 
able to do of Mary. He had known Mary 
was independent. She had been running 
a lumber-town boarding-house she had in- 
herited from her mother, when he first 
met her. Every man in town had loved 
her easy laugh, and respected her clear 
eye. He had never stopped loving Mary, 
only let the comfort of his new life soothe 
the wound. Desire was an ugly flame in 
him tonight. He loved Mary now, 
wanted her now. Something of his fight- 
ing youth came back. He wanted Mary? 
He could win her again. He would—A 
great noise outside penetrated his milling 
thoughts. 

“Fire—fire—” The full-throated cry of 
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the realized nightmare fear of an oil towpnten 
swept in frenzied cadence up and dowpbig-¢ 
the street. Fire from any one of a hung “© 
dred sources had somehow smoldered to How 
leaping, flaming destruction. The litthp “! 
shacks were burning like fire crackers in,painn' 
bunch. Kim’s store was in the heart of that. 
the roaring inferno! out. 
Stan did not hear Violet’s steady voice, “S 
“Stay here. This brick building is thpHe™ 
safest place.” He saw Mary trapped infor b 
cage and he brushed aside Violet’s hands§ the £ 
disregarded her wide, startled eyes on hip Y | 
own distorted face. “Stan, Stan, stay ‘t2) 
here! You can do no good! Sweetheang wie 
—please—” sent 
o Stan, Violet’s pleading words were road 






























call for help. His feet beat heavily on thep husb 

rutted street to their accompaniment. thou; 
“Sweetheart—please—help—” on _hisf 54Y- 

ears. righ 
“Mary! Mary! I’m coming, girl.” 

His hoarse voice against the rumble off 4 
destruction. He, and he alone, . * 
knew Mary was in the store. him. 

“She’s in there, I tell you,” hef °°" 
yelled. “I know it. Don’t I still othe 
love her?” long: 

“Hey, stay out of there! Youn} cul 
burn, you fool!” A dozen arms} 
barred his way in front of thep 4” 
store. When he was young, they thin] 
had fought tooth and nail—bitten} —4! 
—torn—gouged— He was in the Viol 
store. They were wrong! Mary pleas 
was there still. She lay huddled} 4eP 
in the cage with a thin red trickle had | 
on her forehead. The milling expl 
crowd had knocked down shelves} ¥°"' 
and overturned tables in_theirf 2¢V° 
rush for the street, and a falling Ro! 
shelf had hit her. He stooped tof, !! 
wipe the wound before he caught} hous 
her up in his arms. The smoke,f 2"! 
the heat. . Ah!—Ah!—But hef &ee! 
made it out into the crowd. trelli 

“My God! Mary! She was big | 
in there! She was in there!” Ap S4U# 
man’s voice screamed in his ear, ‘4 
but he didn’t see who it was, for big-s 
he did a very silly thing. Hef ° 
fainted. anyt 

As he came to, he thought,§* ¥’ 
“I’m not so young. I could half 
hardly carry her. What if I hadf™!" 
fallen! Mary would have beenf "8! 
burned. Mary—my Mary—”’ he 

_ he stopped talking when he ( 
saw Violet’s cool smooth face. § 

She was wrapping a painful burn on his Vic 

wrist, and when she saw he was conscious, bashf 

she smiled at him and went on wrapping, The 
her slim beautiful fingers smoothing the §'°°™ 
gauze expertly. Somehow it struck him face. 
that the smile was very courteous, re- Stan, 
straining something unpleasant. She her hi 
washed his hot face with a cold cloth, § {ck 

folding it gently to his forehead. He tried § !2"Y 

to smile at her, but went to sleep instead. feelin 

When he awoke it was morning, a blue 
morning seen through a gold gauze of 
heavy prairie sunshine. The smell of 
water on drenched, charred wood filled 
nostril and throat. Already hammering 
was on the air where new buildings were 
taking the place of the old ones. 

Stan dressed slowly for breakfast. He 
was a little trembly from the sheck of the 
burns. It had been long since he had felt 
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intense physical pain. Robert came in, 
big-eyed like a little boy. 

“Gee, Dad. That was great of you! 
How’d you know she was in there?” 

“I bought some things there just before 
dinner and saw how she was wedged in 
that little cage. She couldn’t have gotten 





out. 
“She is the wife of this Killarney Kim. 
He wants us to come to their ranch house 
for breakfast. It is twenty miles along 
the Borger road. Violet wants to know if 
you feel like it. Killarney Kim was half 
crazy, last night, to think how near his 
wife came to—to death. You see, she had 
sent a sick driller out to the ranch in her 
roadster, expecting to go home with her 
husband later. He saw her car gone, and 
thought she had taken it. Close call, I’d 
Gosh, Dad! Glad you made it, all 





say. 
right!” 
TAN marveled at his self-control. 
Such a thing had never occurred to 
him. He realized at once how great his 


conceit had been. Mary belonged to an- 
other man! If Robert talked a little 
longer, his hands would steady, and he 
could tie his tie. 

Why, of course she belonged to another 
man—to some man. Fool that he was to 
think she would be waiting for him. Still 
—did she love him as he still loved her? 
Violet came in. She was cool, impersonal, 
pleasant. Her great blue eyes were 
deeply shadowed with black. How much 
had he talked in the night? How could he 
explain? He realized intensely how 
worthy of respect Violet was. She would 
never make a scene. Pillows to his back. 
“Robert, drive slowly.” 

The Kimmons lived in a Spanish ranch 
house with a field of myriad colored 
zinnias in the front yard, against the deep 
green and scarlet of trumpet vine over a 
trellis shaded porch. Killarney Kim, a 
big black Irishman, emotion plain on his 
square, tanned face, came across the 
shadow flecked porch to meet them with a 
big-strided, heavy walk. 

“You saved my Mary, sir. Is there 
anything I can do to repay you?” He said 
it with the gesture of a king offering the 
half of his kingdom. Stan could not help 
smiling as he shook the man’s hand. His 
tongue was strangely stiff and it was just 
as well that his muttered phrase went 
unheard. 

“Come see her first.” 
the way. 

Violet and Robert followed almost 
bashfully, sensing something dramatic. 
The woman on the couch in the big cool 
toom was heavily bandaged around the 
face. Her blue eyes were bright upon 
Stan, and as they recognized him, she put 
her hand quickly to her throat, then sent a 
quick, searching glance toward Robert. 
Mary’s eyes then filled with such a rush of 


Their host led 


feeling that it hardly seemed possible to 
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Stan that the others should go on talking 
so calmly. Mary raised her hand in a 
little questioning gesture and Stan nodded 
back, “‘Yes, yes, it is he, the little son who 
was learning to walk and talk.” Moisture, 
almost tears in the deep blue eyes. What 
a debt the years had piled up here! Blue 
eyes were dark now with longing. Mary’s 
mouth was soft and curved again with a 
flood of delight. 

Mary’s eyes met his as she said some 
conventional words of thanks, and for a 
moment, Stan had an illusion. He 
thought that the look in her eyes meant 
that she still loved him. But even as his 





Almost at once he noticed that the 
woman in the cashier's cage 
had red hair 


heart rose within him, he saw it was not 
so, for when she looked at Robert, tall and 
cool, the bloom of boyhood still on his 
cheeks, he knew the expression was only 
intensified as she let the desire in her 
heart shine forth a little. Her glance was 
still warm when it returned to him be- 
cause she thought that he shared a great 
and burning love for their son with her. 
Stan smiled a little, tasted the bitter of it, 
so far apart are fatherly affection—and 
flame. 

“Why, yes, Mr. Kimmons,” Stan 
turned to where Violet and the big man 
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“were examining two old crossed swords on 
the wall, “There is something you can do 
for me. Robert, here, has been wishing he 
could spend the whole summer in the oil 
fields. Business calls us back. I wonder 
if he could stay with you a few weeks. No 
one could give him a better view of the 
fields.” 

“Fine. Couldn’t have him at a better 
time, either. I was just telling Mary 
we'd take a trip up into Oklahoma, and 
then on into the Canada field where I’m 
opening a new store. She wouldn’t let 
me open a new store without her there to 
see everything went right. It will make 


a good trip for this young fellow. We'd 
enjoy having him, wouldn't’ we, 
Mary?” 


Mary could not trust her voice, but she 
put out a hand to Robert which held in-~ 
finite welcome when he saw the smile 
which went with it. And in the smile she 
gave Stan, there was a softness, a forgive- 
ness, for to her he had atoned. 

When they had found a man to drive 
for them and went on in the noon day 
heat, Violet rode in silence for several 
miles along the straight road that was like 
a furrow through the miles of gently 
swaying, feather-topped, wild alfalfa. 
Stan was still too self-engrossed even to 
notice the silence. 

“Stan,” she said at last. 

“Vee.” 

“‘She—She was Mary, Robert’s mother, 
wasn’t she?” 

“Veg.” 

“Then I understand. You left me in 
the fire to—to rescue Robert’s mother. 
You thought her in the real danger.” 

“Yes, dear. I left you to rescue 
Robert’s mother.” 

“T understand, then, Stan.” 


H*® glanced quickly at her face, 
rosy with a combination of for- 
giveness and relief. 

“I’m glad you understand, Violet. I—I 
didn’t know quite how to explain.” For 
once in his life Stan Cutler was subtle. He 
patted Violet’s hand on his sleeve. 

Women. Mothers. Thinking father 
love as strong as mother love. He had 
known it to be true in a few exceptions, 
since all love is from the same Omnipotent 
source. He smiled—a healing smile, for 
the fire within him was warm instead of 
burning for a moment. This mother love 
was a flame, too, not a physical thing so 
much as one of the flames of human 
thought. It had burned the dross out of 
an ugly situation. The old love for Mary 
was not walled in now. It burned freely, 
harmlessly, and increased his admiration 
for Violet’s quiet charm. 

Sometimes, later, Stan Cutler thought 
to himself that three love crises had 
divided his life. Youth with Mary. 
Middle age with Violet. And the other 
years with—with both of them. 
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( Little Red. Fish Lake and the Saw Tooth Mountains 


Idaho 


By Fames Stevens 


The Spirit of a Country 
is Its Image in the 
H of Those 
Who Love It 


-arts 


HE boy was from the Mid- 

West prairies. He was travel- 

ing alore to a valley in South- 

ern Idaho. All day he had 

been staring mournfully 

through a dusty car window, watching the 

eray, sage-covered hills roll away to a sky- 

line of black, jagged peaks, or to a level 
horizon, lonely and far. 
Sometimes he glimpsed 
herds of cattle grazing 
toward some water hole, 
and again he saw what 
seemed to be patches of 
moving sagebrush, until 
he discovered they were 
bands of sheep. But 
mostly the only move- 
ment over the gray lands 
was that of dust whirls. 
The boy had come to 
the conclusion that there 
couldn’t be a country 
less like Iowa in the 
whole wide world. Well, 
he hadn’t wanted it to 
be. Life had grown too 
tame for him back there, 
or he had grown too wild 
for it; anyhow, he was 
being sent to his uncle in 
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Idaho; and that had tickled him all over 
from the first, for his readings of the 
Diamond Dick Weekly had convinced him 
that the wild and woolly West was the 
only country for him. But some way it 
wasn’t panning out. The grim peaks, the 
lonely reaches of sagebrush flats didn’t at 
all stir him as he had expected; they made 
him shut his eyes and think mournfully of 
blooming clover fields, timothy waving in 
the wind, young green corn, elms and oaks 
in blue grass meadows, swimming ponds, 
and “the fellers.”” Maybe, he thought, he 
had been all wrong; doggone, wouldn’t ‘t 
be the regular heck now, if it turned out 
that he had never been born to be a 
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wild and woolly Westerner anyhow: 
Few travelers from the East, whether 
they journey by train or automobile, 
escape the reactions of the Iowa boy as 
they pass their first day in Idaho. The 
first emigrants hurried their wagon trains 
through what appeared to be nothing but 
a country of desolate desert hills and 
flats. They were people reared in green 
lands and their hopes were only in the 
green lands of the Oregon valleys beyond 
the Blue Mountains and the Cascades. 
The most heartbreaking labor, the great- 
est dangers, the worst hardships of the 
pioneer trail were ahead of them, but they 
never had a thought of settling in the 
lands that are now Idaho. The landscape 
seen from the trail was too forbidding and 
lonely. They could not know what scenic 
eauty and mineral 
wealth were _ hidden 
among the jagged peaks, 
what fertility was in the 
soil under the gray sage 
and the plumy bunch 
grass. Gold brought the 
first settlers—but more 
of that later. Let us look 
at another scene that 
met the eyes of the Iowa 

boy. 


T last his train 

rumbled into the 
Boise Valley, in a flood 
of yellow sparkling after- 
noon sunlight. Here the 
land, under irrigation, 
had yielded life abound- 
ing. The grain fields be- 
tween the irrigation 
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colored with wheat stubble, or beaver- 
black where the land had been plowed 
and winter wheat drilled. Orchard 
floors were carpeted thickly with fallen 
leaves, but many of the trees still 
flaunted gold at the sun. Dairy cattle 
browsed in the alfalfa fields. The range 
stock had not yet been gathered. Octo- 
ber rains had revived the grass and the 
beef and wool would not be brought to 
the feedyards till the first snow. At 
the stations the loungers were coatless. 
Toward the setting sun the sage- 
covered slopes had a faint shine of 
silver. The old hills smiled. 

They smiled into the eyes of the boy, 
and he felt his first quickening toward 
this country, so new and strange to 
him. This certainly wasn’t the wild 
and woolly West he’d read and 
dreamed about, but it interested him, 
made him feel less lonely, drove away 
homesickness. And how fine he felt in- 
side! There was something wonderful 
about the air. It breezed over his face 
from a window somebody had opened. 
It made him tingle, yet he wasn’t cold. 
When he breathed it he felt something 
like he would on a hot summer day in 
Iowa when he took a drink of cold 
water. He got an idea that he would 


like to tear around and vell somewhere, if 


only he was off the train, if only he was 
with “the fellers.’—‘“The fellers’’—he 
wished he hada’t remembered them- 
made him lonesome again—wondered if 
there were any “‘fellers” in the Idaho 
valley where he was going to live.— 


H*® uncle met him at the station 
in a small town. He was taken 
to supper in a Chinese restaurant. He 
had never had such an appetite in his life. 
The keen, tingly air made him simply 
want to go the limit in everything, especi- 
ally eating. Feeling stuffed and comfort- 
able inside, the boy followed his uncle out 
to the street, eager for more adventures as 
satisfying as eating beefsteak and fried 
potatoes in a restaurant conducted by a 
Chinaman. He was really getting to feel 
like a Westerner now. None of “the 
fellers’ had ever eaten supper in a 


( Harvesting scene near Moscow, Idaho 
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Chinese restaurant, you bet! The next 
adventure was a ride out to the dry 
land homestead. The boy from Iowa 
sat on a high spring seat that wobbled 
and bounced as the heavy wheels of the 
lumber wagon rumbled over the rocks 
and chuck holes of the road. The two 
horses traveled in a steady, tireless dog- 
trot. The uncle called them broncs. 
That was more like it; that sounded like 
the real Wild West. And every so often a 
jackrabbit, looking big as a mule in the 
clear moonlight, bounded across the road. 
Then a mournful, scary yelping and howl- 
ing sounded from a hilltop. “Coyotes!” 
More Wild West, but the boy didn’t par- 
ticularly care for coyotes. They made 
him think how lonely the hills and gulches 
appeared, the light on the sage so bright it 
was ghostly, and the shadows a deathly 
black. And the hills were so tremendous, 
after Iowa. You thought of how awful it 
would be to slip if you were climbing one, 
how far you would roll before you hit 
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@ Arrow Rock Dam near Boise, Idaho 


bottom; bumping along the road down 
here, the hills seemed to crowd right over 
you. It was better to shut your eyes and 
imagine you were back in Iowa—lIt 
would be wonderful, now, to go with “the 
fellers” tomorrow across the pastures and 
through the cornfields to Elm Hollow and 
gather some flour sacks full of hickory 
nuts—Tramping along through the yel- 
iow corn stalks, laughing and gabbing 
the time away—aAll of a sudden he was 
shaken awake, helped off the wagon, 
and led into a house. The boy gazed 
drowsily from under sleep-weighted lids at 
a bachelor homesteader’s kitchen. But 
even the sight of saddles in one corner, of 
chaps, ropes, spurs and a quirt hanging 
from nails failed to rouse him. About the 
next thing he knew it was morning, and he 
was being hauled out of bed. He had 
never slept so hard in all his born days. 
And wasn’t he hungry, though! The 
wonderful air stirred him all through. 
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Made him feel ready for anything. Es- 
pecially flapjacks and bacon. 

It needed only a week for the country to 
enchant him entirely, to make a West- 
erner of him through and through, 
banish homesickness for Jowa from him 
forever. Even “the fellers’” were for- 
gotten in the company of Arch and John, 
in their stories about cattle and cowboys, 
sheep, sheep-herders, freighters, miners up 
in the Seven Devils Mountains, and in 
their demonstrations of how to throw a 
rope to catch a calf or a colt, and how to 
ride a horse lickety-split up the gulches 
and over the hills. The boy had an old 
saddle-horse named Frank to ride. He 
was also given a saddle. It was pretty 
much of a wreck, but he wouldn’t have 
traded Frank and that saddle for all the 
pure-bred Percherons and nickel-mounted 
harness in Iowa. He wished “the fellers”’ 
—“them Iowa kids,” he contemptuously 
called them now—could see him as he 
rode Frank over to the store for the mail, 
or up in the hills to bring down the grazing 
milk cows, or out wares for Blackfoot 
Indians with Arch and John. 

He was allowed, along with the other 
two boys, to go to the mountains with the 
ranchers gathering beef. That began as 
an adventure, and so it continued, despite 
the fact that being a cowboy turned out to 
be mighty hard work by the time several 
days’ riding were over. You were sent 
out with Arch and John to ride a ridge, 
and maybe you had to circle off by your- 
self to herd a cow-brute down. A steer, 
now, didn’t seem to have any other idea in 
the world than to make life miserable for 
you. He would run every way except the 
right one. And Frank would tear out 
after him, never paying any mind to you 
at all, jumping over lava rocks, leaping 
gulches, jarring the living daylights out of 
you and making you hang to the saddle 
horn with both hands, the old fool going 
simply crazy to head off the steer. He 
was too old to be much good at it any 
more; and so you’d finally have to just tell 
your uncle that a steer was up there some- 
where, and he’d ride after him. But that 
was a lot of help, so the boy felt pretty 
good about his riding, even though it did 
make him tired, stiff and sore. 


NE day he had a real exciting 
experience. He was walking 
Frank along through the scrub pine, buc k- 
brush and lava rock, when the horse shied 
away from what looked like a flat lava 
rock in front of him. It was a new-born 
calf. The boy swung off the old horse, he 
ona the calf, tried to make it get up, 
ut the calf wouldn’t budge. That is, it 
wouldn’t until he let it suck his fingers. 
Then it stood up and wabbled around, 
following every move of the boy. He was 
tickled all over to see it get so suddenly 
affectionate. At last he’d found a cow 
brute he could take down to the herd. But 
just then he heard the brush smashing be- 
hind him, and he looked around to see the 
calf’s mother charging straight at him. 
He climbed back on Frank just in time. 
And then would that crazy fool of a cow 
make- a step when he tried to drive her 
down the gulch? No, sir, all she would do 
was to shake her horns at him, snort, and 
moo like she was ready to chew him up, 
once she got a good chance at him. 
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H*® didn’t round up any cow- 
brutes, but Arch and John 
didn’t do much better, so he got over 
minding it. And there were always the 
evenings around the campfire, when 
everybody was full of bacon, beans and 
flapjacks, and there were all kinds of in- 
teresting talk and story-telling. There 
the boy learned Idaho history and the 
spirit of Idaho life. One of the ranchers 
was an old stage-driver; and the stories he 
could tell about the early gold-rushes, the 
coming of the first cattlemen, the begin- 
ning of settlements, the starting of saw- 
mill towns, the building of irrigation 
ditches, the fights over water rights! He 
knew all about the wars with the Black- 
feet, how the Vigilantes cleaned out the 
outlaws who held up stages for gold ship- 
ments, and some of his yarns would just 
about set your ears on fire! The only 
trouble was that the wild, exciting days 
seemed to be past and gone. Idaho was a 
settled, civilized country now; there 
wasn’t much hope for a boy who still 
dreamed of becoming a wild and woolly 
Westerner, one of the kind you read 
about. He and Arch and John could play 
and pretend all they pleased, but about the 
best they could hope for was to settle down 
as cattle-ranchers when they grew up. 

Still, it certainly was better than Iowa. 
Above the cow camp the steep slopes 
covered with great pine trees sloped away, 
just a great black spread at night time, 
with the high peaks above looming black 
and white under the stars. The keen, 
tingly air, the piney smells, made you feel 
so alive all the time you were awake, made 
you sleep like a log and eat like a horse— 
you actually felt just terribly good every 
minute of the time. You could never for- 
get that feeling, once you had been a boy 
in Idaho, gathering beef in the mountains, 
intimate with the true natives of the 
country, absorbing its spirit from their 
stories of its settlement, seeing how it had 
welcomed its pioneers, once they under- 
stood and loved the land. There in the 
mountains the boy learned what all may 
learn who do not hurry on through the 
gray Snake River plains, but pause to 
seek what life it is that makes this state 
truly a gem of the mountains. 

That boy lived, until his seventeenth 
year, a life that was, no doubt, as hard as 
that of any other Idaho youth. In his 
winters he tramped through frosty winds 
and drifting snow to school; he sawed and 
split pine logs into stovewood; he fed 
stock and milked cows. In the spring he 
worked at cleaning out irrigation ditches; 
he disked alfalfa, grubbed sagebrush, 
plowed, drove cattle out to the new range, 
watched the homestead fences against 1n- 
vasions of grazing sheep, and rode the 
hills on Frank with Arch and John. 
Summer brought irrigation, haying, the 
heading of wheat. In the fall there were 
the second and third crops of alfalfa to 
cut, the wheat, barley and oats to thresh, 
the grain to haul to town, the beef to 
gather and wood to haul from the moun- 
tains, plowing and drilling; then winter 
again. That was the yearly round for the 
boy from Iowa, and in it he sloughed off 
all of the life of the prairies and became ¢ 
boy of Idaho, heart, soul—and hide. 

He did not realize it then, of course, but 
this boy from Iowa was a part of the 
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human force that was carrying the state 
of Idaho through a transition from a min- 
ing territory into an agricultural empire. 
Once the valley below his uncle’s home- 
stead had been only a route for gold- 
seekers rushing to Thunder Mountain in 
the Seven Devils Range. hen the 
cattleman had invaded it with his herds. 
The sheepmen followed. Then came the 
homeseekers from the Mid-West. They 
were mostly people who had lived as 
renters or laborers in the older farm sec- 
tions of the nation, and they emigrated to 
create possessions for themselves in a land 
where opportunities were many. Orchards 
began to bloom on the valley lands. 
Potatoes, corn and garden truck greened 
in rows on the bottoms. Milk cows were 
sheltered in the barns. The farm life of 
the prairies had come to Idaho. 

The boy saw all this, but what he 
gloried in as Idaho life was that which sur- 
vived from the pioneer days. Riding over 
the free range with Arch and John, out on 
the roundup which was pitifully small now 
compared to the great drives of long azo, 
the three of them would people the hills 
with the characters of the old times. ‘To 
them a dozen bald-faced steers were a 
thundering herd of longhorns, a bunch of 
saddle-marked cayuses a band of wild 
horses. A rider on a far ridge was a 
Blackfoot scout. The wood-hauling out- 
fits going to the mountains were freight 
trains carrying supplies to the miners di: g- 
ging for gold in the Seven Devils. The 
ranchers might be forever talking about 
cooperative marketing, freight rates, im- 
proving irrigation by storage reservoirs, 
selling off beef cattle and changing to 
dairy herds, growing spuds instead of 
alfalfa, but the boys lived in the romantic 
Idaho of bunchgrass and cattle, placer 
mines and Concord stages, gambling halls 
and wide-open saloons. 


HE boy from Iowa saw all of 

Idaho between his fifteenth and 
seventeenth year. He roved the state, 
working from one job to another. He sav 
great irrigation projects under way, the 
old sheep and cattle ranges everywher 
being reclaimed for lands which would 
grow the crops of Iowa. He saw powe: 
plants being built beside the mountain 
streams, and steel towers rising above th« 
rimrock. Great sawmill buildings stood 
out in white and red paint against th 
green of the mountain pines. In Northern 
Idaho he saw the old ranges there turning 
into modern irrigated ranches. In the 
Coeur d’Alene Mountains he found that 
the mining of gold had yielded in impor- 
tance to the mining of lead-silver, and 
that the mines of Burke, Wallace, Kellog 
and Wardner were enormous industrial 
operations. The boy saw all this, but his 
eyes and ears were still those of a boy. 
Wherever he went the old-timers survived 
in numbers. They viewed the transition 
with suspicion and distaste. They talked 
only of the grand old days, the days of 
high, exciting adventure. 

It was the Idaho of their stories that the 
boy carried with him when he left the 
state for Oregon and California. That 
was the Idaho that lived in his heart and 
which he yearned for through a dozen 
years that carried him to the East, to 
France. Then, a man and a returned 
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soldier, he determined to go again to the 
country and people who had always kept 
the place closest to his heart. But it had 
to be a dream for awhile. Not until this 
autumn was it realized. 

He did not go to his home valley first, 
but to Boise, the capital of the state. It 
was there that he had first begun to make 
his own way in life. That adventure had 
made him always remember Boise as the 
most glorious and beautiful of all cities. 
He had learned its history so well that he 
could stand on the main street and visual- 
ize all of the city’s past. The man hoped 
for the thrills of long ago. Youth, how- 
ever, is not so easily recaptured. 


H§ thought he had won it again in 
his first day. It was a gorgeous 
one of Idaho autumn. In the ripe sun- 
shine the air sparkled like liquor in a crys- 
tal bowl. Browning shrubs and grass 
looked ready to shake out new buds and 
leaves any minute. The cottonwoods 
showered leaves on the streets before 
every breeze. As night fell he 
took a walk up into the rolling, 
sage-covered hills. Overhead 
the sky was black velvet, with 
a sheen of gold light from the 
rising moon. The hills were 
luminous, ghostly, gray. The 
man recalled how he_ had 
ridden through such _ scenes 
with Aich and John, how they 
had charged Blackfeet lurking 
in the shadows, but that 
seemed as far away and long 
ago as ever it had. There was 
a touch of the quirt and spur in 
the frost of the night breeze. 
The man remembered moun- 
tain nights—hugging — the 
campfire while the old stage- 
driver told thrilling yarns—the 
exultant feeling of being out 
with grown Westerners on a 
roundup of cattle—but that 
was also lost. The man pon- 
dered mournfully for a long 
time. Somehow this wasn’t 
Idaho. He felt like an alien in 
a strange country. A loneliness 
came over him, so he turned to 
the lights of the city below and 
walked slowly down the trail. 

It was dawning on him that he was a 
little ridiculous to still imagine Idaho as 
the country it had been during the stirring 
romantic period of pioneer life, even to 
imagine that it had stood still for him in 
the years since his boyhood. As he walked 
soberly on down the street he passed the 
imposing structure of a high school, and he 
recalled reading in the evening newspaper 
that from the radio station there Boise’s 
own program was to be broadcasted to- 
night. And there was the public library, 
its windows alight, many figures bending 
over the tables inside. Here was the capi- 
tol building, the dome in a white glow 
from the rays of a powerful searchlight. 
In the next block was an imposing 
Federal building. The man paused before 
the brilliant windows of a vast California- 
style cafeteria. Down on the corner the 
Egyptian architecture of a new motion 
picture theater was vividly revealed in a 
blaze of colored electric lights. The visitor 
felt more ridiculous than ever. Boise was 
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an American city, an American capital; 
how could he expect it to be different from 
any other? Why should it differ from Des 
Moines, Iowa? The man had no good 
answer, but he yearned for the Boise he 
used to know. 

He crossed the alley where painted girls 
used to smile at cow hands fresh from the 
Blackfoot, Pocatello and Long Valley 
countries. Sheepherders from Thousand 
Springs and Salubria. Loggers from the 
white pine camps at the heads of the 
Boise, Payette and Weiser Rivers. Rail- 
road-builders from Filer, Burley and Bliss. 
Miners from Silver City, Thunder Moun- 
tain and the gorges of the Seven Devils. 
Miners fresh from the cricks, dog-dirty, 
and loaded for bear! How life had rushed, 
roared and glittered in this narrow allev! 

There were the romance and color of 
pioneer life, and of life in transition from 
pioneering into the solid forms universal 
in America today. The alley was so dark 
and void of life that it did not even sug- 
gest its past. That past was utterly dead. 


Sand Sprinkler’s Sonnet 


By S. Bert CooksLey 


How vast and gentle is the earth at night! 
That apple peddler they have called the moon 
Pins up his ragged coat and holds a light 
For younger stars to dance a rigadoon. 
The stream goes mumbling down his willow bed, 
The cricket sings beneath his tree of wheat, 
And every gawky fledgling has been fed ‘ 
And every windling given velvet feet. 


All eager children who have lips to spend 
Go buying in their secret market place, 

And at the roof top’s green and yellow bend 
The spider dozes in her silver lace— 
And all at once, without quite knowing why, 
A lantern bug begins to paint the sky! 


Idaho youth, like youth everywhere, was 
living in a new era. A small coupé 
ambled along the street. The young 
driver had one hand on the steering 
wheel and the rays of a street lamp glim- 
mered over a blonde head resting on his 
shoulder. The visitor smiled wistfully 
after them, and walked on. 

He entered the old Overland Saloon, 
which his awed eyes had first beheld when 
he was in the company of a gang of mule- 
skinners from a reclamation camp. Part 
of the bar still survived. At one end was a 
cigar and cigarette counter, at the other 
was a stack of chocolate bars and chewing 
gum, and in the center were spigots for 
near beer, birch and root. Behind the bar 
was a mirror and a back bar, where, on 
speckless linen, pyramids of bottles once 
displayed colorful labels and magical 
names. Sunny Brook, Old Taylor, Old 
Crow, Green River and Hermitage. Three 
Star Hennesey, Budweiser and Blue 
Ribbon. And how many foreign bottles 
of striking color and curious shape! The 
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visitor remembered how he had _ heard 
Paddy the Devil, grade-boss, shake the 
pyramids of glasses with his bellow: “Bar- 
tender, me lad! A snort av Dublin 
whisky for ivery Chaw in the house! 
Ivery wan that aint a Chaw [’Il roll out in 
the mud wit’!” 

The visitor wasn’t sure; maybe that had 
occurred in the Silver Bell—the Silver 
Bell with its iron-bound bar and sawdust 
floor. Anyway, it had been wonderful 
and glorious to stand at a bar away over 
here in Idaho and drink whisky from the 
famous old Irish city of Dublin. Such 
exotic liquors were not to be had out in the 
sagebrush or up in the pines. And it had 
been marvelous to be mingling with such a 
crowd of hell-roaring men, all of them be- 
whiskered, bull-voiced, _leather-faced, 
hard-handed, like giants in their heavy 
mackinaws of gaudy checks. 

But these were ghosts. 

“One choc milkshake, one birch, a near 
beer, and a Tutti Frutti bar!” sang out an 
aproned young waiter as he slung a tray 
on the bar. 

Those others were the men 
who had carried on the labor of 
the pioneers. These young 
men at the card tables were the 
laborers of Idaho today. Here 
they were playing solo and 
rummy for nickel hickeys with 
all the earnestness that their 
forerunners displayed over a 
sensational jackpot that held 
hundreds of hard-earned dol- 
lars. The talk was of movies, 
automobiles, the eight-hour 
day, and an amazing diversity 
of ranch-labor. The past was 
never mentioned. This gener- 
ation had forgotten the pio- 
neers. All of its life was in the 
present—Hickeys rattle in a 
tray—A wide-shouldered miner 
wiped the brownish foam of a 
chocolate milkshake from his 
coaly mustache with a hairy 
hand. 


HE visitor left the dese- 

crated old Overland. 
There was a sparkle of frost 
crystals on the pavement. Ina 
moment the miraculous tonic quality of 
the air had cheered away most of his 
mourning for the days dead beyond re- 
call. He walked for blocks, past blazing 
squares of plate glass which revealed dis- 
plays equaling those of Portland and 
Seattle department stores, past the old 
Idanha Hotel, which had sheltered many 
a tumultuous gathering of stockmen or 
miners, past the new Owyhee, as up-to- 
the-minute among hotels as the straight 
eight is among automobiles. The visitor 
turned at the mammoth entrance of a big 
garage, retraced his steps, and entered a 
glittering restaurant. Here Boise’s elite 
were dining and dancing. The music was 
seductive. The waiters were suave an 
low-voiced. Flowers and jewels shone 
under the soft lights. The visitor sighed 
sorrowfully again. Viewing just the 
scene he could not have told whether he 
was in Hollywood, Detroit or Jackson- 
ville. Then his eye was caught by the 
appearance of two men at a nearby table. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Dark Island 


eA Gripping Novel 
of ‘Romance and 
eAdventure—an 

Tale of 


Extraordinary 
a Treasure, a Girl and 


a Race for Both 


The story so far: 

OAN_ FAIRFIELD, with 

youth and beauty, had come from 
the Pacific coast to Guam to visit friends 
and to keep a rendezvous with her father, 
a University professor, who was to meet 
Joan in Guam on the completion of 
mysterious voyage he was making. But 
the Tasmania on which her father sailed 
sank off Diadem Reef and all hands were 
lost with the exception of an unknown 
man who had found refuge in the jungle. 
A letter from her father and forwarded by 
Griff Harkness, a diver who had explored 
the sunken ship, notified Joan of the 
tragedy. 

Julian Cheever of San Francisco and 
private secretary to Emery Ballinger, 
millionaire, who financed Professor Fair- 
field’s secret mission, decided upon the 
sudden death of Ballinger, to search for 
the treasure he suspected Professor Fair- 
field had with him when 
the Tasmania went down. 

Cheever was a well-estab- 
lished young bachelor 
about town, slim, dark, 
urbane and good looking— 
he had no difficulty in 
attracting women. Secur- 
ing the services of one 
Captain Rouse, a_vast- 
shouldered, evil - visaged 
individual, and his ship, 
the Barracuda, Cheever 
made ready to hunt for 
the treasure he thought to 
be aboard the sunken 
ship. In Guam Cheever 
met Joan and the two 
became friends. Joan 
hearing from Orokolo, a 

native of New Pomerania 
and former body-servant 
of Griff Harkness, that a 
man had been saved and 
hoping that man was her 
father, asked Cheever to 
take her with him. 

Cheever refused but Cap- 
tain Rouse, unknown to 
Cheever, agreed to take 
Joan along. After the 
Barracuda had sailed all 
Guam buzzed with the 


vivid 
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news that Joan had eloped with Cheever. 
In the meantime Griff Harkness, an un- 
conventional, muscular young American, 
having heard from his former servant 
Orokolo of the talk of treasure, bought 
the salvage rights to the Tasmania from 
Lloyds. Harkness managed to interest 
Captain Ransom, former missionary, all 
round seaman and owner of the brig, 
Petrel, in the project of hunting for treas- 
ure in the sunken Tasmania. Captain 
Ransom, after starting the voyage, was no 
longer eager to continue. He tried to per- 
suade Harkness to turn back until he 
heard from him that Captain Rouse was 
also after the treasure. 

“Maybe,” said Ransom, “it isn’t the 
wild pipe- -dream it seemed to be at the 
outset. 

“Then,” 
go through with me? 

“By the trumpets of Joshua,” swore 
Captain Ransom, * ‘I wouldn’t miss it for 
the world!” 

At Diadem Reef, the place where the 
Tasmania sank, the Petrel with 
Harkness and Captain Ransom aboard 
and the Barracuda with Joan, Julian 
Cheever and Captain Rouse, all seeking 
the treasure, met and each party prepared 
to search the sunken Tasmania. Griff, 
standing on his purchased salvage rights, 
forbade the Barracuda’s divers to enter 
the wreck but Cheever and Captain Rouse 
determined to search her regardless. 

During one of the meetings between 
Cheever and Griff Harkness, Joan was 


said Griff eagerly, “you will 


Griff 


introduced to Griff. Both recalled the 
letter he had sent her. Both were im- 
mediately attracted toward each other. 


OAN, overhearing, sometime later, a 

J plot to kill Griff, tried to send a warn- 
ing to him by a sailor. The sailor was pre- 
vented from delivering the note and Joan 
found herself locked in her cabin by Cap- 
tain Rouse. With the aid of Orokolo, 
Joan was able to escape and after a peri- 
lous swim from the Barracuda to the Peire! 
Joan was safe on board under the protec- 
tion of Captain Ransom. Meanwhile 
Griff Harkness was searching the wreck 
of the sunken Tasmania. Suddenly across 
the ocean floor a man approached ir 
queer sort of diving suit. The man-monster 
(for such it appeared) made a rush at Griff, 
its curving claws slashing out viciously 
at his air-line. Griff seized his sledge- 
hammer and stepped back to brace him- 
self. In that second his heel struck some- 
thing hard and he felt a vise-like trap 
spring shut upon his ankle. A giant clam 
held him shackled in a powerful grip 
no man could break! And toward him 
came the blundering steel man- 
machine bent on his destruction. 


Now go on with the story. 
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By Charles Collin 
Gene -Marke 


11H his one free 

foot Griff balanced 

himself as best he 

could and lifted 

the sledge- ham- 
mer. His breath was coming in gasps; 
his air supply was not enough for such 
violent struggling. He could not keep 
up this battle much longer. It was his 
life or Kavakava’s. As the ponderous 
bulk of diving-armor charged, steel hooks 
clawing at him, Griff swung the sledge- 
hammer with every ounce of strength he 
could muster—straight at the staring 
glass face-piece. He could hear no sound 
from the impact but he saw the glass shat- 
ter and the water rush in. Throwing up 
its arms the monster capsized and crumpled 
with horrible slowness down among the 
coral and shells and weeds. Kavakava, 
who had marched across the floor of the 
sea to murder a man, lay drowned. 

Griff wavered slightly with a giddiness 
that thrust a cold finger at his heart. He 
knew the symptoms of the air pressure 
disease that attacked divers who stayed 
down too long, and sometimes killed them. 
\nd here he was, held fast to the bottom, 
ten fathoms deep, by a giant clam. He 
wrenched his foot violently. It was no 
use. This trap of the tropic seas held him 
imprisoned. He could not hope to move 
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it for the thing weighed a quarter of a 
ton and was imbedded in sand and coral. 
His heart was pounding wretchedly. 
Chaotic thoughts of Joan and the jewels, 
and Cheever, Joel Ransom and Rouse 
fluttered through his brain. ‘Then, like 
a shaft of blinding light, the only hope 
of rescue came to him. The anchor! 

He peered through the murky water of 
the roiled depths. There was the whale- 
boat’sanchor-chain, and below, the anchor, 
caught in coral. If he could reach it! By 
painful degrees he bent over, twisting 
himself around until he had seized the 
anchor-chain. Gripping it tightly he 
pulled down on it with all his weight until 
it slacked, and taking advantage of the 
slack freed the anchor. Then he lifted 
the anchor over and wedged one of its 
flukes deep inside the huge shell. Raising 
one hand to his life-line he jerked the 
signal up to the whale-boat to weigh 
anchor. 

A confirming signal answered from 
above, and after several dragging seconds, 
during which his breathing became more 
and more difficult, the anchor-chain drew 
taut. Desperately Griff put his faith in 
the anchor. If it held— 

With a shuddering heave the giant clam 
was uprooted. The anchor held! And 
slowly, up through the green wall of water 
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As the ponderous bulk 
of diving-armor charged, 
Griff swung the sledge- 
hammer with every ounce 
of strength he could 
muster 


the gigantic Tri- 
dacna, lifted by the 
anchor like a fish on a 
hook. And clinging to 
it, aman. 


rose 


HE Petrel’s duty 

was to get Joan 
some clothes. After a 
nap she had rallied from 
the shock of her swim 
among sharks. She felt 
completely comfortable 
in her bathing suit and 
began to appreciate some 
of the advantages of 
being a South Seas 
heathen as she walked 
the deck, untrammeled 
by customary clothing. 
She was free from the 
Barracuda; the air was 
sweet; the sunlight was 
like wine; and a _ sense 
of perfect physical well- 
being penetrated her 
whole being. But Cap- 
tain Ransom’s eye was 
austere, and the Kanakas 
were snickering among 
themselves. Griff Hark- 
ness was alone in his 
acceptance of the pres- 
ence of this almost un- 
dressed girl without em- 


y barrassment. 


s and 


“T think I can fix you 
up so you'll feel at 
home,” said Captain 

Ransom. ‘You need a dress.” 

He descended into the store-room and 
presently returned flaunting a voluminous 
wrapper in the Mother Hubbard pattern, 
printed in a vivid sun-flower design. 

Joan registered amazement. ‘Where 
in the world did you get that?” she 
exclaimed. 

“Trade goods,” 
sells "em to the 
missionaries use 
hula girls.”’ 

Joan laughed so heartily that Captain 
Ransom looked slightly hurt. 

“But I don’t want to be converted!” 
she declared gaily. “If I’ve got to get 
dressed, what. I want is a pair of sailor 
pants. Something that resembles a middy 
blouse might help, too.” 

“That'll be easy. But they won’t fit 
you,” said Ransom. 

“A needle and thread will work won- 
ders. Don’t sailors keep sewing kits to 
mend their sails and darn their socks, 
Captain Ransom?” 

An hour later the Petrel saw a new 
Joan—a slender, boyish figure in white 
duck trousers with cuffs six inches high 
at the ankles, and Captain Ransom’s 
best going-ashore shirt with its soft collar 
open at the throat, tucked inside a belt 
improvised out of a piece of rope. For 


explained Griff. ‘He 
missionaries, and the 
"em to convert the hula 
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ornament she wore a red bandana hand- 
kerchief, tied in her idea of a sailor knot, 
as a scarf, and a trade string of crystal 
beads. The latter touch she added as a 
courtesy to Captain Ransom who had 
offered them in one last frantic attempt 
to make her look like a lady. 

She accomplished this feat of South 
Seas toilette in a little room off the main 
cabin from which Griff was dislodged. 
He tossed his few belongings into a sea- 
chest and moved forward into the store- 
room where there was an extra bunk be- 
side that of Kiwai, the corpulent cook. 
After her costume had been chuckled 
over and approved, Captain Ransom 
called a council of war. 


« HIS business looks serious, Miss 
Fairfield,” he began, “‘and we'd 
like to know—” 

“Please call me Joan, everybody,” 
she interrupted. “I’m 
one of the crew of the 
Petrel now.” 

“All right, Joan,” 
grinned Griff. 

“They’ve tried to 
murder Griff,” the 
captain continued. 
“That much is clear. 
although the way of 
it’s mighty strange 
to me.” 

Joan told them she 
believed the Barra- 
cuda carried a new 
kind of diving appa- 
ratus. She remem- 
bered hearing some 
talk of Neufeldt- 
Kuhnke armor and 
Griff jumped at the 


suggestion. 
“That’s the = an- 
swer!” he declared, 


“But I never dreamed 
that it had been de- 
veloped beyond the 
experimental stage. 
Well, it’s gone now, 
and that poor mad 
devil inside it.” 

“Rouse is in a kill- 
ing mood,” Captain 
Ransom stated. 
“That means he’s after something big. 
I think we’re in danger as long as we’re 
in his way. Now then, Joan, you’ve 
come to us of your own free will. We’re 
all in the same boat. So tell us, if you 
can, what we’re up against. Rouse is a 
brute but he’s too clever to turn pirate 
for nothing. What’s driving him to 
murder?” 

Joan looked from one to another, 
questioningly. 

“T thought you knew,” she said. ‘“Any- 
way, I thought Griff knew. I was so sure 
of it I wondered if he was honest.” 

“Griff heard some wild talk about trea- 
sure in the Zasmania from a native at 
Port Moresby. I didn’t believe it.” 

“And that’s all we know, Joan,” echoed 
Griff. “ ‘ bought the wrecking rights on a 
guess.” 


“Well, then,” she said, 


“T know. So 


does Julian Cheever, although I didn’t 
get it from him. So does Captain Rouse, 
I suspect. 


” 


Julian must have told him. 
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“Then let’s hear it,’ Griff demanded. 

“There are jewels in the Tasmania 
worth any amount of money— more than 
a million dollars, I suspect. My father 
spent a year in the Orient buying them for 
Emery E. Ballinger who was making a col- 
lection he intended to give to some Ameri- 
can Art Museum. He wanted it to surpass 
the Pierpont Morgan collection. It was to 
include fine specimens of all the precious 
stones and the rock formations in which 
they are found. But more than that it 
was to be a display of all the famous and 
historic gems that could be purchased; 
stones that had romantic stories, crown 
jewels, necklaces that had been worn 
by king’s mistresses, or had caused mur- 
ders and revolutions—all that sort of 
thing. It was his hobby. He spent mil- 
lions on it. He engaged my father to 
go all over the world tracing such stones 
down. Father was a mineralogist and 


San Francisco 


By Puyztirs McGInLey 


I have loved a hundred cities; I have intimately dwelt 

With a score of urban charmers and before their beauty knelt, 
But my heart must be returning as a truant lover's will 

To my own among them all upon her wind-swept hill. 


For she’s calling, calling, calling in the sea-gull’s plaintive cry, 
In the whistle of the ferry as I hear it passing by, 
In the footsteps of her people, in a clanging cable car, 

And the sound of breakers beating where the gray rocks are. 


She’s a quaint, capricious sweetheart—she’s a wanton and a maid, 
She’s a modern miss of fashion and a hoyden and a Jade, 

She’s a slender-bosomed gypsy lass with flowers in her hair, 

But gaiety and beauty is her only wear. 


And she’s calling, calling, calling me from other lands and seas, 
With the odorous, strange murmur of her eucalyptus trees. 

I have loved a hundred cities but my heart with hunger fills 

For the darling of the world upon her wind-swept hills. 


crystallographer and couldn’t be fooled 
by imitations.” 

“And your father was carrying that 
collection when the Tasmania drifted 
upon Diadem Reef?” Griff asked in awe. 

“Part of it—the stones he had bought 
during his year in the East. He had been 
in such out-of-the-way places that he 
couldn’t ship them safely. He thought it 
safest to bring them home himself.” 

Griff was dazzled with dreams of the 
wealth of Golconda spread out before him 
in the flash and glitter of jewels. Captain 
Ransom. was twitching his eyebrows 
over a problem in ethics. 

“Then Cheever is within his rights,” 
the captain stated. 

“When he hooks up with a thug like 
Rouse and tries to have me bumped off?” 
Griff queried. 

“That’s true,” the captain admitted? 
“He may have started with clean hands 
but they’re dirty now.” 

“T’m at a loss about Julian,” 


” 


Joan 
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admitted. ‘He worked for Mr. Ballinger. 
That explains him and makes his inten- 
tions seem honest. But he hasn’t been 
frank with me. He has been misleading 
about everything.” 

“That boy’s under cover,” 
Griff. 

“T’m of the opinion you should keep on, 
Griff, and fish up those jewels,” Captain 
Ransom declared. ‘Let Cheever declare 
himself in an admiralty court if he’s got 
a claim.” 

“I’m of the opinion,” added Griff, 

“that I’m going to do that very same 
thing. And it’s about time I got busy. 
Their diving suit is on the bottom with a 
smashed face-glass and a drowned Kanaka 
inside of it but they’ve still got Ringquist 
and his outfit.” 

“Ringquist is on strike,” Joan told him. 
“He’s suspicious of them and says he 
won’t do their crooked work.” 

“Good for the 
Swede. I forgive him 
the anchor trick. That 
makes it plain sailing 
for us.” 


RIFF began to 
pace about, 
eager for action. 

“The Tasmania 
was a tramp freighter 
with no accommoda- 
tions for passengers,” 
he stated. “That lim- 
its the search. Your 
father probably 
bunked aft near the 
capta in’s quarters. 
There’s a likely state- 
room off the main 
cabin. He kept the 
stuff close to him, nat- 
urally. He wouldn’t 
leave it out of his 
sight. Maybe he car- 
ried it on his person in 
a belt. I'll have to 
look. There’s a skel- 
eton or two in that 
part of the ship.” 

Joan turned pale. 

“T’m sorry, Joan,” 
he said remorsefully. 
“I was just—just 
thinking out loud.” 

“You won’t have to search the—the 
remains,” she said wistfully. “In that 
message you sent me he wrote, ‘Tell 
Ballinger the things are in the old red 
lacquer hat-box.’ ” 

“Great! Advice 
diver’s life sometimes. 
hand luggage—all of it.” 

Griff shouted for Paitoto and his boat 
crew and pulled on his diving suit. Two 
rifles and a revolver were added to the 
boat’s equipment—‘“‘in case those other 
fellows get nasty,’ Captain Ransom ex- 
plained. Joan wanted to accompany 
Griff but the captain grimly forbade her. 

“It might come to shooting,” he de- 
clared, “and I can’t take the responsi- 
bility of putting a woman in danger. You 
and I will stay aboard the Petrel and keep 
the home-fires burning.” 

As the boat pulled away Joan looked 


remarked 


like that saves a 
I'll bring up the 


- down at Griff, sitting in the sheets with 


his helmet in his lap, and smiled at this 
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modern parody of a knight in armor going 
to the jousting place. Then she observed 
that Paitoto, holding a basin and a towel 
on his knees, was earnestly washing Griff’s 
hands with soap and water. 
_ “Is Paitoto giving him a manicure?” 
she asked Captain Ransom. 
‘No, merely taking precautions against 
accident,” he told her. ‘“Groupers and 
other mean fish like the smell of sweat.” 
Two hours passed. Captain Ransom 
kept the Barracuda under close observa- 
tion but the schooner did not send out the 
expected boat. When he saw that Griff’s 
crew had ceased work at the pumps and 
was preparing to return he shouted 
a “Hallelujah!” Joan herself felt 
like offering up a little prayer of 
thanksgiving. 


“Let men say among the 

7 s » 99 
nations the Lord reigneth’, 
quoted the Reverend Captain 


Ransom from the Psalmist. ‘ ‘Let 
the sea roar and the fullness there- 
of’. The job’s done and Rouse 
hasn’t turned pirate.” 


6 ipo he put his glass upon 
the Petrel’s boat. 

“He’s brought up some stuff. 
Paitoto’s sitting on it. But Griff 
looks kind of disappointed.” 

When the boat was alongside, 
Joan asked: 

“What luck, Griff?” 

“Three suit-cases. I couldn’t 
find anything else. There was no 
hat-box in sight.” 

She recognized these sodden 
leather cases, encrusted with 
marine growth, scaly with sea- 
snails, loathsome with lug-worms. 
She remembered them from the 
days when they had come, brave 
and handsome, from the shops. 
She had packed them many a 
time for her father. Griff piled 
them at her feet and said: 

“T guess you have first claim 
on these, Joan.” 

“Open them, 
answered. 

“Now?” 

“Of course.” 

One after another he tore them 
open, as if they were made of wet 
paper. Clothing that dripped and 
fell into rags. Books that were 
mere masses of pulp. A _ bottle 
of sea shells. More clothes. A fantastic 
piece of Chinese bronze. A razor. A jade 
bracelet. A pair of shoes. More books. 
A small silver frame for a photograph; 
the picture of her was still recognizable. 
More rags. That was all. 

Joan picked up the bottle of shells, 
the little bronze lion-dog of China, the 
jade bracelet. 

“He was bringing these back for me, 
of course,” she said quietly. 

“And the rest?” asked Captain Ransom. 

Joan gestured over the rail. 

“Back where they came from,” she said 
sadly. “The picture too. He never went 
anywhere without it.” 

This was done; and as the tangle of 
rubbish dropped into the bay Captain 
Ransom felt moved to say: 

“‘We therefore commit his belongings to 
the deep, looking for the resurrection of 


please,” she 


Joan registered amaze- 

ment. 
world did you get that?” 
she exclaimed. 
goods,” Griff explained 
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the body, when the sea shall give up her 
dead.” 

“And there was no belt,” Joan asked 
Griff, ‘on that—on the skeleton?” 

He shook his head. 

It was a wild goose chase, then, for all 
of them. 

“But the jewels must be somewhere in 
the ship,” Joan insisted. 

“That doesn’t follow,” Captain Ran- 
som argued. “Think of all the things that 
can happen in a shipwreck. Men washed 
overboard, for instance. No doubt the 
Tasmania’s people did something to try 
to save themselves.” 


“Where in the 
“Trade 


“My father’s message was written at 
almost the last minute before they hit the 
reef. He said the boats were all broken.” 

“Maybe they cut loose a life-raft. 
Certainly they put on life belts. But they 
didn’t have a chance. Then they’d 
drift about in the surf, or get wedged 
under the reef. And a man like your 
father would try to take the hat-box with 
him. No doubt the jewels are hereabouts 
somewhere but out of sight and reach 
until the seas run dry.” 

Griff shared Captain Ransom’s pessi- 
mism. 

“T give it up,” he said. “Some one who 
can finance a six-months’ dredging job 
and take the Tasmania apart under water, 
plate by plate, might be able to find them. 
But it would cost as much as the stones 
are worth. I’ve shot my bolt and I’m not 
kicking at the result.” 
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“Right you are, lad. No use wastin’ 
any more time on this adventure. Better 
luck the next wreck, Griff—providin’ it’s 
not the craft you’re sailin’ on. And now, 
when the tide turns, I’ll clap some canvas 
on the Petrel and work through the chan- 
nel out to sea.” 

“Wait a day or so, Joel,” Griff sug- 
gested. ‘“‘We’re in no hurry to get any- 
where and I’d like to see what the Bar- 
racuda does.” 

Captain Ransom agreed to this delay, 
although he announced that he regarded 
the Barracuda as dangerous company. 
Joan was content with the arrangement. 
She had no destination, no 
plans, no clothes; her world had 
dwindled toa ship’s deck, a line 
of surf and an_ inhospitable 
shore. Moreover, she too was 
eager to watch, at a distance, 
the operations of Julian Cheever 
and Captain Rouse. 

The day waned; the night 
fell; the jewels of the Tasmania 
paled in the imaginations of 
Joan and Griff under the glorious 
disdain of the southern con- 
stellations. Saturn spangled the 
zenith with gold, and pendant 
above the black sky-line of the 
hills were the two brilliants of 
Centaurus. Northward, Arcturus 
blazed that infinite trail along which the 
Herdsman eternally hunts the Great Bear. 
Spica gleamed overhead, a solitaire in 
the hand of the Virgin. Antares was a 
great ruby in the handle of the sickle of 
Scorpio. Regulus, low in the west, and 
Vega, to the northeast, sparkled white 
and blue-white, the Kohinoors of God. 
Joan, sitting with Griff in a boat cradled 
on the forward house, from which the 
inactive Barracuda could be kept in 
view, meditated upon the mysteries of 
the firmament and wished she had studied 
astronomy. 

“Where’s the 
asked. 

He pointed but she could not find it. 

‘Due south, just over the crest of that 
ridge which seems to be the back-bone of 
the island. We’re not far enough below 
the equator to see it riding high.” 


Southern Cross?” she 


H* took her hand and gave her the 
direction. 

“Oh, yes, I can make it out now,” she 
said. ‘But it’s nothing to rave about, 
is it? From what I have read I thought 
it would show up like an electric sign. 
I’m not strong on astronomy.” 

He laughed and remarked: 

‘Well, I’m fairly dumb at it myself. I 
don’t know the stars like a sailor.” 

“You don’t talk like a sailor—or a 
diver, either,” she declared. ‘‘And that 
leather shoe-string tied to your belt 
carries something that looks suspiciously 
like a fraternity emblem.” 

“Sigma Xi,” he confirmed. 

“But that’s honorary!” she exclaimed 
in admiration. “For scholarship in 
science.” 

“You’re the first girl to applaud it.” 

“Tt couldn’t be better. Where?” 

“Stevens Tech.” 

““Never heard of it.” 

“Tt is a small college,” he said, ‘‘but 
those who know it love it—even if it is 
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ornament she wore a red bandana hand- 
kerchief, tied in her idea of a sailor knot, 
as a scarf, and a trade string of crystal 
beads. The latter touch she added as a 
courtesy to Captain Ransom who had 
offered them in one last frantic attempt 
to make her look like a lady. 

She accomplished this feat of South 
Seas toilette in a little room off the main 
cabin from which Griff was dislodged. 
He tossed his few belongings into a sea- 
chest and moved forward into the store- 
room where there was an extra bunk be- 
side that of Kiwai, the corpulent cook. 
After her costume had been chuckled 
over and approved, Captain Ransom 
called a council of war. 


cc HIS business looks serious, Miss 
Fairfield,” he began, “and we’d 
like to know—” 

“Please call me Joan, everybody,” 
she interrupted. “I’m 
one of the crew of the 
Petrel now.” 

“All right, Joan,” 
grinned Griff. 

“They’ve tried to 
murder Griff,” the 
captain continued. 
“That much is clear, 
although the way of 
it’s mighty strange 
to me.” 

Joan told them she 
believed the Barra- 
cuda carried a new 
kind of diving appa- 
ratus. She remem- 
bered hearing some 
talk of Neufeldt- 
Kuhnke armor and 
Griff jumped at the 


suggestion. 
“That’s the an- 
swer!” he declared, 


“But I never dreamed 
that it had been de- 
veloped beyond the 
experimental stage. 
Well, it’s gone now, 
and that poor mad 
devil inside it.” 

“Rouse is in a kill- 
ing mood,” Captain 
Ransom stated. 
“That means he’s after something big. 
I think we’re in danger as long as we re 
in his way. Now then, Joan, you’ ve 
come to us of your own free will. We’re 
allin the same boat. So tell us, if you 
can, what we’re up against. Rouse is a 
brute but he’s too clever to turn pirate 
for nothing. What’s driving him to 
murder?” 

Joan looked from one to another, 
questioningly. 

“T thought you knew,” she said. “Any- 
way, | thought Griff knew. I was so sure 
of it 1 wondered if he was honest.” 

“Griff heard some wild talk about trea- 
sure in the Tasmania from a native at 
Port Moresby. I didn’t believe it.” 

“And that’s all we know, Joan,” echoed 
Griff. “I bought the wrecking rights on a 

guess 

“Well, then,” she said, “I know. So 
does Julian Cheever, although I didn’t 
get it from him. So does Captain Rouse, 
I suspect. Julian must have told him.” 
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“Then let’s hear it,’ Griff demanded. 

“There are jewels in the Tasmania 
worth any amount of money— more than 
a million dollars, I suspect. My father 
spent a year in the Orient buying them for 
Emery E. Ballinger who was making a col- 
lection he intended to give to some Ameri- 
can Art Museum. He wanted it to surpass 
the Pierpont Morgan collection. It was to 
include fine specimens of all the precious 
stones and the rock formations in which 
they are found. But more than that it 
was to be a display of all the famous and 
historic gems that could be purchased; 
stones that had romantic stories, crown 
jewels, necklaces that had been worn 
by king’s mistresses, or had caused mur- 
ders and revolutions—all that sort of 
thing. It was his hobby. He spent mil- 
lions on it. He engaged my father to 
go all over the world tracing such stones 
down. Father was a mineralogist and 


San Francisco 


By Puytits McGInLey 


I have loved a hundred cities; I have intimately dwelt 

With a score of urban charmers and before their beauty knelt, 
But my heart must be returning as a truant lover's will 

To my own among them all upon her wind-swept hill. 


For she’s calling, calling, calling in the sea-gull’s plaintive cry, 
In the whistle of the ferry as I hear it passing by, 
In the footsteps of her people, in a clanging cable car, 

And the sound of breakers beating where the gray rocks are. 


She’s a quaint, capricious sweetheart—she’s a wanton and a maid, 
She’s a modern miss of fashion and a hoyden and a Jade, 

She’s a slender-bosomed gypsy lass with flowers in her hair, 

But gaiety and beauty is her only wear. 


And she’s calling, calling, calling me from other lands and seas, 
With the odorous, strange murmur of her eucalyptus trees. 

I have loved a hundred cities but my heart with hunger fills 

For the darling of the world upon her wind-swept hills. 


crystallographer and couldn’t be fooled 
by imitations.” 

“And your father was carrying that 
collection when the Tasmania drifted 
upon Diadem Reef?” Griff asked in awe. 

“Part of it—the stones he had bought 
during his year in the East. He had been 
in such out-of-the-way places that he 
couldn’t ship them safely. He thought it 
safest to bring them home himself.” 

Griff was dazzled with dreams of the 
wealth of Golconda spread out before him 
in the flash and glitter of jewels. Captain 
Ransom. was twitching his eyebrows 
over a problem in ethics. 

“Then Cheever is within his rights,” 
the captain stated. 

“When he hooks up with a thug like 
Rouse and tries to have me bumped off?” 
Griff queried. 

“That’s true,” the captain admitted. 
“He may have started with clean hands 
but they’re dirty now.” 


“Y’m at a loss about Julian,” Joan 
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admitted. “He worked for Mr. Ballinger. 
That explains him and makes his inten- 
tions seem honest. But he hasn’t been 
frank with me. He has been misleading 
about everything.” 

“That boy’s under cover,’ 
Griff. 

“T’m of the opinion you should keep on, 
Griff, and fish up those jewels,” Captain 
Ransom declared. “Let Cheever declare 
himself in an admiralty court if he’s got 
a claim.” 

“l’m of the opinion,” added Griff, 

“that I’m going to do that very same 
thing. And it’s about time I got busy. 
Their diving suit is on the bottom with a 
smashed face-glass and a drowned Kanaka 
inside of it but they’ve still got Ringquist 
and his outfit.” 

“Ringquist is on strike,” Joan told him. 
“He’ Ss suspicious of them” and says he 
won’t do their crooked work.” 

“Good for the 
Swede. I forgive him 
the anchor trick. That 
makes it plain sailing 
for us.” 


RIFF began to 
pace about, 
eager for action. 
“The Tasmania 
was a tramp freighter 
with no accommoda- 
tions for passengers,” 
he stated. “That lim- 
its the search. Your 
father probably 
bunked aft near the 
captain’s quarters. 
There’s a likely state- 
room off the main 
cabin. He kept the 
stuff close to him, nat- 
urally. He wouldn’t 
leave it out of his 
sight. Maybe he car- 
ried it on his person in 
a belt. I’ll have to 
look. There’s a skel- 
eton or two in that 
part of the ship.” 

Joan turned pale. 

“T’m sorry, Joan,” 
he said remorsefully. 
“I was just—just 
thinking out loud.” 

“You won’t have to search the—the 
remains,” she said wistfully. ‘In that 
message you sent me he wrote, “Tell 
Ballinger the things are in the old red 
lacquer hat-box.’ 

“Great! Advice 
diver’s life sometimes. 
hand luggage—all of it.” 

Griff shouted for Paitoto and his boat 
crew and pulled on his diving suit. Two 
rifles and a revolver were added to the 
boat’s equipment—‘‘in case those other 
fellows get nasty,” Captain Ransom ex- 
plained. Joan wanted to accompany 
Griff but the captain grimly forbade her. 

“Tt might come to shooting,” he de- 
clared, “and I can’t take the responsi- 
bility of putting a woman in danger. You 
and I will stay aboard the Petrel and keep 


> 


” remarked 


like that saves a 
I’ll bring up the 


As the boat pulled away Joan looked 


- down at Griff, sitting in the sheets with 


his helmet in his lap, and smiled at this 
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modern parody of a knight in armor going 
to the jousting place. Then she observed 
that Paitoto, holding a basin and a towel 
on his knees, was earnestly washing Griff’s 
hands with soap and water. ; 
_ “Js Paitoto giving him a manicure?” 
she asked Captain Ransom. 

“No, merely taking precautions against 
accident,” he told her. ‘“Groupers and 
other mean fish like the smell of sweat.” 

Two hours passed. Captain Ransom 
kept the Barracuda under close observa- 
tion but the schooner did not send out the 
expected boat. When he saw that Griff’s 
crew had ceased work at the pumps and 
was preparing to return he shouted 
a “Hallelujah!” Joan herself felt 
like offering up a little prayer of 
thanksgiving. 

“‘Let men say among the 
nations the Lord reigneth’,” 
quoted the Reverend Captain 
Ransom from the Psalmist. “ “Let 
the sea roar and the fullness there- 
of’. The job’s done and Rouse 
hasn’t turned pirate.” 


cng he put his glass upon 
the Petrel’s boat. 

“He’s brought up some stuff. 
Paitoto’s sitting on it. But Griff 
looks kind of disappointed.” 

When the boat was alongside, 
Joan asked: 

“What luck, Griff?” 

“Three suit-cases. I couldn’t 
find anything else. There was no 
hat-box in sight.” 

She recognized these sodden 
leather cases, encrusted with 
marine growth, scaly with sea- 
snails, loathsome with lug-worms. 
She remembered them from the 
days when they had come, brave 
and handsome, from the shops. 
She had packed them many a 
time for her father. Griff piled 
them at her feet and said: 

“T guess you have first claim 
on these, Joan.” 

“Open them, 
answered. 

“Now?” 

“Of course.” 

One after another he tore them 
open, as if they were made of wet 
paper. Clothing that dripped and 
fell into rags. Books that were 
mere masses of pulp. A_ bottle 
of sea shells. More clothes. A fantastic 
piece of Chinese bronze. A razor. A jade 
bracelet. A pair of shoes. More books. 
A small silver frame for a photograph; 
the picture of her was still recognizable. 
More rags. That was all. 

Joan picked up the bottle of shells, 
the little bronze lion-dog of China, the 
jade bracelet. 

“He was bringing these back for me, 
of course,”’ she said quietly. 

And the rest?”’ asked Captain Ransom. 

Joan gestured over the rail. 

“Back where they came from,” she said 
sadly. ‘‘The picture too. He never went 
anywhere without it.” 

This was done; and as the tangle of 
rubbish dropped into the bay Captain 
Ransom felt moved to say: 

“We therefore commit his belongings to 
the deep, looking for the resurrection of 


please,” she 


Joan registered amaze- 

ment. 
world did you get that?” 
she exclaimed. 
goods,” Griff explained 
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the body, when the sea shall give up her 
ead.” 

“And there was no belt,” Joan asked 
Griff, ‘on that—on the skeleton?” 

He shook his head. 

It was a wild goose chase, then, for all 
of them. 

“But the jewels must be somewhere in 
the ship,” Joan insisted. 

“That doesn’t follow,” Captain Ran- 
som argued. “Think of all the things that 
can happen in a shipwreck. Men washed 
overboard, for instance. No doubt the 
Tasmania’s people did something to try 
to save themselves.” 


“Where in the 
“Trade 


“My father’s message was written at 
almost the last minute before they hit the 
reef. He said the boats were all broken.” 

“Maybe they cut loose a _life-raft. 
Certainly they put on life belts. But they 
didn’t have a chance. Then they’d 
drift about in the surf, or get wedged 
under the reef. And a man like your 
father would try to take the hat-box with 
him. No doubt the jewels are hereabouts 
somewhere but out of sight and reach 
until the seas run dry.” 

Griff shared Captain Ransom’s pessi- 
mism. 

“T give it up,” he said. “Some one who 
can finance a six-months’ dredging job 
and take the Tasmania apart under water, 
plate by plate, might be able to find them. 
But it would cost as much as the stones 
are worth. I’ve shot my bolt and I’m not 
kicking at the result.” 
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“Right you are, lad. No use wastin’ 
any more time on this adventure. Better 
luck the next wreck, Griff—providin’ ‘it’s 
not the craft you’re sailin’ on. And now, 
when the tide turns, I’ll clap some canvas 
on the Petrel and work through the chan- 
nel out to sea.” 

“Wait a day or so, Joel,” Griff sug- 
gested. “We’re in no hurry to get any- 
where and I’d like to see what the Bar- 
racuda does.” 

Captain Ransom agreed to this delay, 
although he announced that he regarded 
the Barracuda as dangerous company. 
Joan was content with the arrangement. 
She had no destination, no 
plans, no clothes; her world had 
dwindled to a ship’s deck, a line 
of surf and an_ inhospitable 
shore. Moreover, she too was 
eager to watch, at a distance, 
the operations of Julian Cheever 
and Captain Rouse. 

The day waned; the night 
fell; the jewels of the Tasmania 
paled in the imaginations of 
Joan and Griff under the glorious 
disdain of the southern con- 
stellations. Saturn spangled the 
zenith with gold, and pendant 
above the black sky-line of the 
hills were the two brilliants of 
Centaurus. Northward, Arcturus 
blazed that infinite trail along which the 
Herdsman eternally hunts the Great Bear. 
Spica gleamed overhead, a solitaire in 
the hand of the Virgin. Antares was a 
great ruby in the handle of the sickle of 
Scorpio. Regulus, low in the west, and 
Vega, to the northeast, sparkled white 
and blue-white, the Kohinoors of God. 
Joan, sitting with Griff in a boat cradled 
on the forward house, from which the 
inactive Barracuda could be kept in 
view, meditated upon the mysteries of 
the firmament and wished she had studied 
astronomy. 

“Where’s the she 
asked. 

He pointed but she could not find it. 

“Due south, just over the crest of that 
ridge which seems to be the back-bone of 
the island. We’re not far enough below 
the equator to see it riding high.” 


Southern Cross?” 


E took her hand and gave her the 
direction. 

“Oh, yes, I can make it out now,” she 
said. “But it’s nothing to rave about, 
is it? From what I have read I thought 
it would show up like an electric sign. 
I’m not strong on astronomy.” 

He laughed and remarked: 

“Well, I’m fairly dumb at it myself. I 
don’t know the stars like a sailor.” 

“You don’t talk like a sailor—or a 
diver, either,”’ she declared. ‘And that 
leather shoe-string tied to your belt 
carries something that looks suspiciously 
like a fraternity emblem.” 

“Sigma Xi,” he confirmed. 

“But that’s honorary!” she exclaimed 
in admiration. ‘For scholarship in 
science.” 

“You’re the first girl to applaud it.” 

“It couldn’t be better. Where?” 

“Stevens Tech.” 

“Never heard of it.” 

“Tt is a small college,” he said, “but 
those who know it love it—even if it is 
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30 
in Hoboken. It gave me a degree of 
bachelor of science in mechanical engi- 
neering and I hope I never have to work 
that hard for anything again.” 

“Then you have a profession!”’ 

“Yes. I’m a professional diver.” 

“Nonsense! That’s only a job. How 
come you’re not doing whatever mechani- 
cal engineers are supposed to do, Mr. 
Sigma Xi?” 

“Well, you know how it is when you 
get out of college. Nobody is waiting 
around the campus to tag you as super- 
intendent of the steel works at ten thou- 
sand a year—not unless papa owns the 
factory. I dropped into this diving busi- 
ness during vacations, to work my way 
through college. There was always easy 
pickings along the docks of New York or 
on the Jersey side. The pay was good. 
I had a knack for it and my technical 
training helped. Sometimes, during the 
school year, they would send for me when 
they needed an extra man for something 
special. By the time I graduated I had 
enough money saved to give myself a 
fling at seeing the world. I'd an idea I 
would land in the right spot if I kept 
myself in circulation.” 

“Then what happened?” 


“W HEADED west, enjoying myself. 
When I saw the smoke of the Cal- 
umet district of Chicago I thought, ‘This 
is the right place for a rising young 
mechanical engineer.’ But nothing doing. 
I kept on going. Finally I landed in Hono- 
lulu and there I found my job.” 

“What was it?” 

“Assistant superintendent of a_ big 
cane-sugar refinery. It looked like a 
chance to grow up with the sugar trust. 
But a U. S. submarine took a notion to go 
to sleep on the bottom off Pearl Harbor. 
It was thirty fathoms deep, and the 
Hawaiian divers weren’t taking any 
desperate chances in getting the lifting 
chains under her. So I volunteered. We 
got her up all right, just before the crew 
began to think about easy ways of suicide.” 

“That was great, Griff!” 

“After I came out of hospital” — 

“Oh! Were you badly hurt?” 

“Just an attack of caisson disease— 
diver’s palsy. It wore off in two months. 
Well, after that, I found my sugar refinery 
had hired another boy. I was broke and 
it was either the beach or a card in the 
harbor workers’ union for me. Then a 
fellow told me about the juicy pickings 
in the South Seas pearling game. The 
idea appealed to me. It sounded like the 
real adventure at last. So out here I 
came.” 

‘How long ago was that?” 

“Three years. I’ve been at it steadily, 
always hoping to find a pearl as big as my 
fist and take a walk on Easy Street. 
Chasing rainbows, like everyone else in 
the world.” 

“No luck at all?” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that. I’ve done as 
well as the average pearl diver. I own my 
equipment—that’s worth about a thou- 
sand dollars. I’ve got a half share in a 
lugger at Thursday Island. And I’ve 
been having a great time.” 

“But you’re always in danger! The 
thought of what almost happened to you 
down by the wreck today makes me shud- 
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der. I should think you would never 
want to put on a diving suit again after 
that experience.” 

“Tt’s all in the day’s work,” he said. 
“Taking chances underwater is food and 
drink to me. But I must admit that 
Kavakava gave me a new thrill today. 
I didn’t like it.” 

“And the future ?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Maybe the South Seas have got me,” 
he observed. ‘This part of the world 
does something to a man. Life out here 
seduces ambitions.” 

“T’m at a loose end too,” she said 

> ,’ 
“since the Tasmania went down.” 

“No family?” 

“Nothing to worry about.” 

“And Cheever?” 

“Do you mean what has Julian Cheever 
been to me?” 

She seemed about to challenge him for 
impertinence but he answered boldly: 

“T certainly do.” 

She answered him just as frankly: 

“A flirtation, of course. A temptation, 
possibly. If I hadn’t been suspicious of 
his motives I might have become seriously 
interested in him. Butas things have hap- 
pened, he’s been only a means to an end.” 

“Or a beginning.” 

He said it under his breath. 
him but did not answer. 

Then the silence of the night was shat- 
tered by a shot. A second followed, and 
a third. They saw flashes of gun-fire on 
the Barracuda. Echoes of the explosions 
shuddered briefly between the shores. 
The stillness drooped down again. 

“What do you make of it, Griff 
Captain Ransom shouted. “Are they 
firing on us?” 

“T don’t think so. I didn’t hear any 
bullets coming our way.” 

“Private fight on the Barracuda, I 
judee,” 

They kept quiet and watched. 

“Somebody’s in the water, I think,” 
said Griff, after a while. 

“There’s a bright streak headed toward 
the Petrel. We'd better send out the boat, 
Joel.” 

“No. Stav where you are, Griff and 
keep a revolver handy. This might be 
another one of Rouse’s traps.” 

They saw a patch of phosphorescence 
come and go on the surface of the bay 
and each time it appeared it was closer to 
the Petrel. Finally they heard a call. 

“Me good man. No shoot. Sambio.” 

“That’s a New Guinea word for peace,” 
Captain Ransom declared. “One of 
Rouse’s Kanakas has jumped ship. Let 
him come ‘n. Throw him a line, Nicobar.” 


She heard 
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FEW minutes later a dripping 

native in a loin cloth, with a 
shark-knife in his belt, was shaking his 
wet frizzy hair like a retriever on the 
Petrel’s deck. 

“Where my Boss Hark?’ he 
gaily. ‘Me come back to him.” 

It was the once-shanghaied Orokolo, 
plavboy of the Amphletts and plaything 
of Melanesian destiny. 

“That’s the native who helped me to 
escape,” Joan said to Griff. 4 

“He’s an old pal of mine too,” he 
answered, and went up to greet Orokolo 
like a long-lost brother. 


asked 
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“Orokolo bring gift,” the 
announced proudly. 
He began to haul in a light line which 


was fastened to the back of his belt and 


fugitive 


soon hoisted over the rail a parcel of ! 


dripping fabric. 

“Orokolo think white missy” —pointing 
toward Joan—‘‘some time have much 
need of clothes.” 


HEERS from Griff and Captain 
Ransom. Exclamations of delight 
from Joan. 

“T hope he had sense enough,” Joan 
exclaimed brazenly, “to include shoes, 
stockings and underwear!” 

He had. 

Joan’s first glimpse of Diadem Reef had 
convinced her that Orokolo’s story about 
a survivor of the wreck was a fantasy 
She had seen the reef in calm weather, 
and the swells were a tumult of ravenous 
surf-fangs all along its apparently endless 
barrier. In a gale it would be a deadly 
bewilderment of foam and_ thunder. 
Moreover, the fact that the Tasmania 
had been swept over it, to founder inside, 
bore witness to the terrors of a typhoon 
She had abandoned hope. 

But after Orokolo had come aboard th 
Petrel and she had heard Griff’s account 
of him, she said earnestly: 

“He told me there was a castaway on 
shore. Could it be possible that anyone 
escaped?” 

Griff nodded in sympathy. 

“T’ve been thinking about that. With 
the hat-box missing, it begins to seem 
likely. Let’s see what I can get out of 
him.” 

He beckoned to Captain Ransom, and 
approached the Amphlett Islander again, 
no longer friendly. He stood before him 
with folded arms, frowning impressively. 

“Orokolo good to white missy and Hark 
is pleased. But Orokolo is a great lia 
and Hark is angry.” 

“Me never lie to The Man.” 

“There is no treasure in the wreck. 
Orokolo lied.” 

“Black men say ship bring treasure. 
Maybe black men got treasure before 
you come.” 

“How could black men get it? They 
cannot walk on sea bottom in magic 
clothes like me.” 

“Maybe white man from wrecky bring 
it. Orokolo not know. Hear crazy talk. 
Many stories.” 

“Did Orokolo talk with the white man?’ 

“See him once. But no talk. Him 
taboo.” 

“What kind of taboo?”’ 

“Witch queen taboo. 
touch stranger.” 

“Ts that man still alive?” 

“Maybe. If queen not lift taboo. How 
can Orokolo say?” 

“Where is the black men’s village?” 

“Up in hills.” 

“Can Orokolo take me there? Way 
easy?” 

“Yes, Boss Hark. 
men with fire-spears.” 

“That is all. Orokolo can go to bunk 
now.” 

The serang led Orokolo away? 

Captain Ransom had been listening to 
this conversation intently. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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2 a > ed . 
Every Time a Citizen 
of Boulder, Colorado, 
Opens a Water Faucet 


He Feels a Sense of 


Civic Pride 


CITY of 15,000 population 

which owns and operates a 

complete system for obtain- 

ing a pure and abundant 

water supply directly from 
the clouds has recently become a reality in 
the Colorado Rockies. Every time a 
water faucet is opened in this city, 
whether it be in the most humble home or 
the most sumptuously furnished, the in- 
habitant feels a sense of civic pride in that 
the cold and sparkling water which flows 
into his drinking glass comes directly 
from a glacier far above timberline and 
dust and contamination—a glacier which 
receives the snow that forms its ice from 
low-lying clouds, at times actually in 
direct contact with the ice field. 

And as the householder lifts his glass to 
drink the water which he knows is the 
purest in the entire land and, more than 
that, entirely free from the taint of chemi- 
cal treatment of any kind, a broad smile 
spreads over his face and he swells an- 
other swell of pride; for his city is the only 
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city in the land which actually owns 
a living glacier. 

About a year and a half ago city 
officials of Boulder, Colorado, a unt- 
versity town of 15,000 population, lo- 
cated at the base of the Rockies thirty- 
five miles northwest of Denver and 
only thirty miles east of the Conti- 
nental Divide, saw the possibility of 
obtaining from the Federal govern- 
ment, through purchase, ownership of 
one of Colorado’s largest living gla- 
ciers. A bill, making formal applica- 
tion for the purchase of all government 
land within the city’s drainage area, 
including the Arapahoe glacier, was 
accordingly prepared by city officials 
and introduced in congress by Repre- 
sentative Charles B. Timberlake 
Colorado. The bill at that time was 
passed by the house but was “lost” in the 
senate through the legislative jam at ad- 
journment time. The bill was brought up 
again during the past session of congress 
and was passed on March 1, just two days 
before adjournment. A few days later it 
was signed by the President. 

Provisions were made in the bill allow- 
ing the city to purchase 3869 acres in the 
water shed area, which with the 2700 
acres acquired by purchase in previous 
years, forms the entire water shed area up 


C 


to the “peak”’ of the ridges on each side of 


the two valleys and to the high line of the 
Continental Divide on the west. Applica- 
tion for purchase has now been filed with 
the government land office, and city 
officials declare that the application will 
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Arapahoe glacier covers about 500 acres and 
has a maximum depth of 100 feet 


By C. Kay Skinner 


be granted in less than six months. The 
payment of $1.25 an acre or $4611.25 
may then be made over a period of three 
years. 

In the two valleys, more properly 
canyons, to be owned by the city, are 
eight high mountain lakes—a “‘chain”’ of 
three in one canyon and of five in the 
other. Besides these major water bodies, 
there are many smaller upland pools 
“stepped” one above the other in terraces 
right up to the snowbanks and to the 
glacier under the very crest of the Divide. 


WENTY-TWO miles of munici- 
pally-owned pipe line carries the 
water in its native pure state, “untouched 
by hand,” directly to the consumers who 
live along the streets. 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Stranglin 


0A Night with An 
Alaskan Trapper and 
Something About the 
Business of First 


Catching the Fur Coat 


AM sitting on a block of spruce, 

leaning back against the log walls of 

the old trapper’s cabin, my feet 

against the stove. My pipe is 

drawing freely, the trail of smoke 
ascending toward the roof somehow sym- 
bolizing the feeling of well being which has 
stolen over my mind. The day’s “mush” 
is over and I am waiting for supper. 

On the flat-topped sheet iron stove at 
my feet a simmering pot holds a piece of 
sheep meat garnished with bacon strips, 
evaporated potatoes and dehydrated 
onions. Soon the blackened enamel con- 
tainer will grace the center of the board 
shelf that does duty as table. The water 
in the coffee pot is coming to a boil for the 
brewing of our tea. A five-gallon gasoline 
can, heaped with snow, covers half the top 
of the stove, for the country is still in the 
grip of winter and the nearby creek is 


ats 


frozen solidly to the 
bottom. 

My host for the 
night, a venerable sour- 
dough trapper, is at 
work with sharp knife 
and scraper upon the 
day’s catch. Just now 
he is “fleshing” the 
hide of a big “cat,” a 
job that receives his 
most careful attention. 
The “casing,” or body 
of the pelt, 1s turned in- 
side out and tacked 
tightly over the adjust- 
able stretching frame, 
the empty legs, with 
furred feet and wicked 


claws still attached, 
hanging Jimp. 
The “cat” scraped 


clean, the trapper next 
picks up a handful of 
short, dark brown fur, 
and presently a little 


mink, turned inside out, is stretched over 
for cleaning. 
little mink liked to play in the mud, and a 
piece of bright tin and a bit of bait swing- 
ing in the wind over the trap was too 


the board ‘ ‘shingle” 


C The heart of the trapping industry, 






























Holding up the best kind of a 
lynx—a dead one 


the trapper’s cabin 
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alluring to pass up 
without a final sniff. 
The carcass, thrown 
out onto the snow, re- 
mains untouched by 
the malamutes. They 
refuse its red body; in 
fact, they refuse to eat 
of any of the murder- 
ous members of the 
weasel family. The 
“cat,” however, has 
not been so contemptu- 
ously rejected. 

The old trapper reaches down to pick up 
the next fur and a gleam comes into the 
faded blue eyes as he contemplates a good 
job well done. A _ beatific expression 
transforms his rugged face, an effect that 
is not produced, I am sure, by the ten or 
fifteen dollars the pelt of the hated 
wolverine will bring down at the trading 
post. 


CHANCE encounter out on the 
trap-line today enabled the old 
man to put a bullet through the head of 


this mischief maker, arch-enemy of trap- 


per and prospector alike—a shot that has 
put him in rare good humor. Springer of 
traps, eater of snared or trapped game, 
spoiler of snowshoes hung from cabin or 
tree, sneak-thief that eats through logs to 
force a way into the cabin roof or the food 
cache set high up on the tin-encased trees 
—the wolverine is now but a pelt, 
stretched snugly and securely over the 
frame. 

The dark soft coat of a luckless marten 
next finds itself being carefully stretched 
over the cleaning board. A greedy grab- 
ber of rotten, but tempting, fish-bait hung 
over the steel jaws, the creature regretted 
too late that his gulpy eating habits were 
so unlike the hesitating, dainty nibbles of 
the wily fox. The home of the Alaska 
sable is on the high timber-line ridges 
across the divide, and by migrating over 
the nearby glacier from his own feeding 
grounds, he has added to the season’s 
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rauding lynx, which lays such 
heavy tribute upon the inoffensive 
rabbit, provides, in turn, the bulk 
of the season’s fur catch, in this as 
well as in many other sections of 
Alaska. The domestic cat chases 
the mouse into his cellar retreat or, 
briskly whisking his tail, balances 
his roaming way along the back- 
yard fence: the big “cat” of the 
woods pursues the much persecuted 
rabbit and, manifesting a weakness 
for following the fresh scent along 
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catch to the extent of some 
twenty-five dollars. 


H. C. BOSCH PHOTOS 
aught in the Lakina 


f pelts shown, $425 














The marten is considered 
here in Alaska as one of the 
most easily caught of fur ani- 
mals. In rude log cabins in in- 
terior Siberia, Russian trappers 
have expressed to me the same 
sentiment, and this partly accounts for 
the fact that the rich, heavy plush of the 
marten’s cousin, the royal sable, is no 
longer plentiful. 

The long haired lynx—the big “cat” of 
the North—is now turned, this time his 
thick grey coat showing over the boards. 
With this the old trapper’s task of clean- 
ing is ended. Next, he gathers up the 
day’s catch, now stretched grotesquely 
flat on their respective frames, which he 
spaces over rafters notched in at the un- 
heated end of the cabin. These “green” 
pelts, scarcely cold, take their place 
among the past week’s offering, which has 
been slowly curing in the cool, dry air of 
the cabin. The lynx, however, will be 
hung outside tomorrow for open-air dry- 
ing. By wedging one end of the stretching 
frame between logs in the cabin front, the 
big “cat”? will then take his place beside 
half a dozen others of his prowling tribe. 
These, jutting out rakishly from the wall, 
and with their empty legs dangling down, 
for all the world like a Chinese 
canopy over the door. 


look 


LONG a side wall of the cabin are 
displayed those furs which have 
already served their time over the 
stretchers. With string or piece of wire 
tun through the “eye,” they hang in 
bundled groups from wooden pegs driven 
into the logs. The color scale, too—this is 
well represented along with extremes in 
size; from the snowly soft plush of the 
tiny ermine, the “‘white assassin’ weasel 
of the North, to the shaggy black coat of a 
great bear nailed flat on the rough walls 
for its long period of drying. 
he bundles of grey covers from the big 
“cats,” though, predominate—the ma- 
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(A remarkable picture of a lynx caught in 
a snare 


strange trails, thereby gets his neck into 
trouble in the form of a “‘picture-wire”’ 
snare suspended over the snowshoe trail. 

The big “‘cat,” or lynx, of the North, is 
a brother to the bobcat of the States. 
There are a number of differences, how- 
ever, and perhaps it would be as well to 
give them here. 

The coat of the Northern lynx is longer 
and more heavily furred than that of the 
bobcat. His fur is apt to be a lighter 
shade of grey and less mottled. His pelt is 


C The sled dogs are tied up to stumps for 
the night 


K & 


By Merle Howard Guise 


used largely for robes, trim of coats, etc. 

The northern “‘cat”’ averages somewhat 
larger, too, than the bobcat of the States; 
he is somewhat more rangey and possesses 
longer legs and larger paws. As the lynx 
looks to the rabbit for his food, it is well 
for him to develop longer legs and larger 
pads so that he can get over the snow’s 
crust. 

The lynx is less apt to take to the trees, 
as is the habit of the bobcat. This is due 
to the more open country in the north and 
the type of pursuers. 

The lynx is found in the wooded and 
hilly sections of the North, but never. 
above “‘timberline.” (In Alaska, this is 
about 3000 to 3500 feet.) He has a habit 
of following and sniffing along fresh or 
strange trails, especially if rabbits have 
been over it. He also has his regular 
“runways.” He sneaks along, or seem- 
ingly “trots,” or makes a “streak”? when 
after some rabbit. As the lynx has a pro- 
nounced neck, a noose will tighten when 
the animal pulls back, though he fre- 
quently kills or stuns himself with the 
first lunge. 





RAPS or snares are usually set 
along a trail that the lynx follows, 
or a trail might be snowshoed out for that 
purpose. The “‘picture-wire” snare is 
used, and set high enough so that rabbits 
do not readily run into it, and loops are 
made large enough so that a rabbit might 
go through or readily back out. Sticks 
are sometimes set about a snare or trap to 
keep out the rabbit or other small animal, 
but which obstruction the lynx can leap 
over. Yet frequently more rabbits will be 
found to occupy the snare or trap than 
lynx. Often the snare or trap is set on 
“toggle” so there is less danger of its being 
snapped as the animal struggles. 
The carcass of the lynx, after being 
skinned, is eaten by most of the Northern 


dogs. It is usually chopped up with an 
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axe and a portion thrown out to the mala- 
mutes after they have eaten their 
“cooked” rations—though sometimes it 
might be boiled with the fish, rice, tallow, 
rolled oats, or whatever enters the “stew.” 

As the old trapper pauses in front of the 
fruits of his trap-line, his roughened hands 
tenderly stroke the fur. And from his re- 
marks | glean a fund of surprising and 
absorbingly interesting information con- 
cerning the habits and habitats of the 
animals that wore these furry coats. From 
his comments on one skin after another 
and the family groups to which they be- 
long, I learn of the ceaseless struggle for 
existence, of the preying of the larger upon 
the smaller or less cunning, of the instinc- 
tive resourcefulness necessary for the 
creature that would live to outwit its own 

* particular enemy. 


~= yet, as the old trapper 
ruminates, each creature 
finds its match in man. As the old 
fellow recounts the history of the 
season’s catch and reviews his 
many years out on the trap-line, I 
am reminded that man’s ingenu- 
ity can match trick with trick, 
that patience and opportunity 
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stretched overhead, I raise the pelt, and 
the bushy tail still brushes the floor. 
Seven feet seven from tip to tip! Only a 
finger-length shorter than the biggest 
fellow I’d ever measured, away down on 
the Kuskokwim some years ago. 

It is no wonder, when these wicked 
fellows gang up and sigh for the moon on 
crisp, wintry nights, that the malamutes, 
themselves vicious fighters, whimper as 
the first long-drawn moan comes across 
the valley, and stretch their chains out 
full length toward the tent or the tar- 
paulin half buried in the snow. Maybe 
the master, then, isn’t such a bad fellow 
after all, even if that very morning, armed 
with a frying pan, he had interceded in the 
interests of brotherly peace in a perfectly 
good free-for-all tangle upon starting out 
for the day’s “‘mush.” 


A Load of Hay 


By Herman Struck 


| was killin’ time in town 
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thickly matted white hide combining wi 
the spruce boughs to make a comfortabk 
mattress. Probably it is a choice portig 
of his hind leg that is now boiling unde 
the lid and giving off aromas of promis 
And the thick, white pelts scattered in th 
snow in front of the cabin indicate tha 
the diet of the trapper and his dogs during 
the winter was largely of mountain sheep, 
While the shrewd old fellow is wiping hi 
“specs” to get a better look at some of th 
furs in the now dim interior of the cabin) 
I’ll stuff a few sticks of dry spruce into thé 
little stove to shorten the minutes of sus 
pense, for I am hungry. 
A set of straight horns in a corner looks 

a powerful lot like the fighting togs of i 
garden-variety animal we used to catch 
eyeing the back-yard clothes line, par. 
ticularly in the foreign sections of ou 
Eastern cities. hese goats, 
though, are much larger, and they: 

never leave their rocky crags to 

come down and eat labels off tin 
























cans. I am inclined to believe that 
my collector of pelts merely tried 
out his “shootin’ eye” at long) 
range on one of these mountain 
climbers as it frisked along the” 
skyline of a flanking hill of the 


eventually will land the prize. 
The steel traps and strychnine of 
the white man, the deadfall and 
crude snare of the Indian, the 
primitive whalebone affair of the 
Eskimo—each operates to take 
advantage of some peculiar habit 
or failing of the fur bearer. 

Here the old trapper points to a 
beaver, with its long, dark guard- 
hairs projecting like soft quills 
over the downlike fur. The ani- 
mal, apparently, had wandered 
far enough from its watery home 
above the dam to run afoul of the 
trap-line. Only occasionally does 


And time was killin’ me— 
A lonesome long-line skinner 
On a soda water spree, 
And dreamin’, as a feller will, 
Of where I'd rather be. 


Then somethin’ chased the gloom away— 
A snortin’ big parade! 

Four hefty horses, silver gray, 
With forty bales o prairie hay. 

There was the windrows that we laid 
Across the plains one summer day. 


Alaska Range, rising abruptly a 
short distance back of the cabin. 

Only one red-furred pelt shows 
up, and that half covered by 2 
rifle and pair of snowshoes in a 
corner. Poison has almost exter- 
minated the fox in this section, 
and its timid excursions are con- 
fined to other regions of Alaska’s 
interior. Farther north the cross 
fox makes his home, while the 
trail of the black and the white 
and the silvertip are largely found 
well up in the barren lands far te 
the north. Their domesticated 
cousin, the blue fox, receives its 





the builder of dams come into 
contact with the trap set for the 
mink and the otter, and on such 
occasions its soft plushy pelt must 
be disposed of “informally.” 
Long protected by closed seasons, 
and now encouraged by periods of 
“off years,” the beaver still is 
barely able to hold his own in the 
North; some day, indeed, he may 
abandon forever his work of 
making swimming ponds. 

The shaggy, dog-like coat of an animal 
of malamute size arrests my gaze and I 
wonder what it might be, until I observe 
that a foreleg bone is tied to the pelt. 
Then I recall that a bounty of fifteen 
dollars has been placed upon the leg of 
this depredatory prowler, a sum nearly 
twice as large as the amount his detested 
hide will bring on the market. The coyote 
is quite a recent and unwelcome settler in 
this section, having come westward from 
the Canadian-Yukon side within the last 
ten years. 

Hung from the same peg with some odd 
sizes.and grades of “cats,” one tail alone 
trails on the floor of the cabin. Much too 
large and dark for a “cat,”’ and too grey 
for a black bear, closer scrutiny develops 
the fact that it is one of the enormous 
timber wolves of the North. I must 
measure it. 

With a finger through an eye and arm 
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Creakin’ buckles, clankin’ rings, 
Lathered leather croonin’ sweet; 
Traces hum like banjo strings 
To the drum o° poundin’ feet; 
And in them joltin’ bales o’ hay 
The plains went singin’ down the street. 


The brown bear, whose unprime pelt 
covers a goodly portion of the cabin floor, 
probably was not killed in self-defense. 
He simply was unfortunate enough to 
lumber into the angle of interception, 
represented by a “line” from the lack- 
luster but keen old shootin’ eye of the 
ancient trapper and the trajectory of a 
soft-nose from his trusty thirty-forty. 

While more ferocious when wounded 
than the black bear, the brown bear or the 
grizzly is less apt to break into cache or 
cabin; but, as in the case of the owl, a 
sight of his black, hunching bulk calls for a 
chance shot on general principles. The 
big, brown fourteen-footers of Kenai and 
Kodiak, however, are worth more than a 
mere “revenge” shot, if the possession of 
so enormous a pelt, or the satisfaction of 
such a “bag,” strikes a sportsmanlike 
chord. 

In a bunk in the corner of the cabin is 
the pelt of a large, puffy-haired ram, his 
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supper of whale blubber within 2 
wire cage and apparently is not 
aware of the joys and sorrows of 
rustling for a living and hiding for 
its life. 

The most numerous of all the 
furs, taken in plenty and least 
prized by my host, is that of the 
lowly rabbit. From his bitter 
remarks, directed at the pelt o! 
the wolverine and having to de 
with the webbing of a pair of snowshoe: 
that the destructive prowler had eaten 
some weeks back, I can easily imagine the 
contempt with which the worthy but 
snappy-tempered old fellow would dispose 
of any unlucky bunny. If the unfortunate 
rabbit had ouniieats stepped into a trap 
set for mink, he would be throttled with- 
out compunction when found; if in hop- 
ping along the snowshoe trail he had run 
his heedless head into a strangling wirt 
set for the big “cat,’”’ he would be flung to 
a considerable distance with a sharp word 
a two, or hung up over a nearby trap as 

ait. 


; 


UT if it chanced that no other 

meat was available, the hapless 
rabbit might be tossed into the sled for the 
dogs’ daily meal, much to their disgust, 
for A os Bac in their dog days are long 
periods when they have this same suppe! 
without respite. Yet, though, when 
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plucked and dyed, or otherwise camou- 
flaged the lowly pelt forms a part of mi- 
lady’s ‘‘seal” coat, both madam and 
bunny would probably pass up with 
hauteur the unprepossessing old trapper 
in his soiled and tattered garments. 

My venerable host has completed his 
illustrated lecture on the intimate habits, 
vices and virtues of the denizens of the 
surrounding hills, and while we are wait- 
ing for his tea to boil, he accounts for 
many furs not present on the cabin wall. 
One reminds him of others, which brings 
him back to his younger years on trap-lines 
farther to the south, to the days when 
restless feet brought him progressively 
across the northern and western states, on 
up through the Canadian Rockies, and 
again westward, to his home here in the 
shadow of the towering Alaska Range. 


HIS, I gather, is not the country 

for badger or fisher, medium 
priced furs, though, oc- 
casionally a land otter, 
more likely to be found 
on the Yukon, slips into 
a trap set down under 
water at the foot of a 
slide. The grey squirrel 
is not an inhabitant of 
this section. He is, in 
fact, far less numerous in 
the North than is _ his 
grey-coated brother that 
comes from out of Mon- 
golia by camel train and 
from Siberia by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. 
Small wonder that the 
squirrel is scarce, being 
preyed upon so _ ruth- 
lessly by the tiny but 
ferocious weasel, which 
slays without mercy or 
reason, until his depre- 
dations in turn are ended 
in the sudden swoop of a 
wise old owl. But be- 
cause the owl kills the 
rabbit, and plenty of 
rabbits, I am told, means 
plenty of food for the 
lynx, the owl undoubt- 
edly is made use of as an easy target by 
the old trapper. 

There are only a few “rats” in the 
creeks among these high hills; but well 
down, where the larger rivers spread into 
swamp or lake, the muskrat colony is lo- 
cated. It is out upon the great Yukon 
Flats especially that the mound-builders 
are found in great numbers. Yet even 
here they are nearing extermination. The 
relatively high prices received for this 
easily taken animal has led scores of white 
trappers, as well as natives, to go out 
ratting in the spring. 

By the flickering light of a candle, we 
draw our wood blocks up to our one- 
course supper of sheep stew, sourdough 
bread, and boiled tea. The meal over, we 
clear the table by pushing the portable 
articles to one end of the whipsawed 
board. Then, sitting in front of the little 
box stove, the trapper continues his dis- 
sertation upon the relative merits of the 
trap, the snare, and the poison. 

Strychnine, he contends, while swift and 
sure in its action, is uncertain in its net 


Stranglin’ Cats: 
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returns. Except for the wolf or coyote, 
its use is not countenanced by the ethics of 
the trappers’ creed. The poisoned car- 
cass, when eaten by other animals, takes a 
heavy toll and results in a region barren of 
fur bearers. 

The wire snare in its use is simple and 
economical. Yet, hung over the snowshoe 
trail or runway, even when it is set high 
and big for the “cat,” some of the loops 
will be found filled merely with some high- 
jumping, heedless rabbit. There is an- 
other objection to the throttling-wire, 
especially in extremely cold weather. As 
the creature usually strangles himself al- 
most immediately, the carcass is soon 
frozen solid, which necessitates carrying it 
to a line-cabin or back to headquarters for 
thawing before the pelt can be removed. 
This is no light task when the trap-line is 
long and cabins are spaced far apart 

The animal that is caught in the steel 
trap, the old fellow asserts, is less apt to be 
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CA beautiful example of a lynx caught in a snare 


eaten than when choked or killed outright 
by snare or poison. And if the creature is 
still alive when the trap-line is run, it can 
be killed and skinned on the spot. The 
trap, also, will take those animals that 
cannot well be held by the wire because of 
the absence of neck; but to offset this ad- 
vantage is the number of traps which will 
be sprung by or filled with non-fur 
bearers. 

Then somehow the discussion turns to 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
life of the trapper of furs as against that of 
the prospector for gold. Here we clash. 
The old fellow is stubborn. Finally, un- 
able to convince him that the life of the 
seeker of nature’s buried treasure is a bed 
of roses, relatively, I give it up, and step 
out to see if my malamutes are comfort- 
able for the night. 

My dogs are now bedded down on their 
boughs in the snow. Making the rounds 
to pick up the individual feed-pans, cut- 
down five-gallon petroleum tins, I find 
that the tired animals have eaten practi- 
cally all of their mixture of rice and tallow 
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and salmon; yes, and the carcass of a 
“cat” that I had chopped up and given 
them after their regular ration. : 

I had intended to unroll my eider-robe 
in the spare bunk for the night, but upon 
reentering the cabin I decide otherwise. 
My plans need radical alteration because 
of a new type of “game” not heretofore 
discussed by the old trapper—the smallest 
but most active of all. 

For, by the light of the flickering 
candle, held close in his hand, the old man 
is making his preparations for the night. 
These consist mainly of “‘picking-em-off”’! 
—removing the little fleas that had for- 
saken the cooling hide of the big “cat” for 
the attractive red flannels of my venerable 
host. Like rats from a sinking ship, they 
had deserted the pelt of the creature that 
could no longer give them shelter, only to 
be methodically eliminated from his per- 
son by the old trapper with as much un- 
concern as a modern flapper exhibits while 

doing over her face in a 


street car. 
With a remark, which 
I make as casual as 


possible, that it is not 
very cold outside—about 
thirty below—and that I 
guess I’ll sleep under a 
tree, I gather up my bed- 
roll, pick up a_ spare 
sheep pelt, and bid my 
trapper host good-night. 

As I pass my sleepy 
dogs I look to see that 
none of them has twisted 
his chain taut, for 
thoughts of strangling 
“cats” is strong upon 
me. pick up my 
leader’s chain and he fol- 
lows, sleepy, yet proudly 
agreeable. Bears are not 
yet out of their holes, 
but smaller prowlers of 
the night might happen 
about. 

Aurora is flaming up 
the heavens, and in the 
light of the weaving 
waves of vari-colored 
light I make my final 
preparations for the night. Felling a 
young spruce is the work of a moment and 
soon the boughs are spread thickly over 
the snow. I tramp down a smaller hole 
alongside and throw the remaining boughs 
into it. My leader, his chain stretched in 
my direction for company’s sake, mani- 
fests appreciation of my consideration by 
getting onto his boughs before I have 
finished the job. 


NROLLING my eider sleeping 

bag I spread it out over the tar- 
paulin; the night is clear, the milky way 
shines steadfast through the ever-chang- 
ing light-mists, and it will not snow. Re- 
moving my moccasins, I slide down into. 
my bed, all sails set—for past events have 
taught me that I might be called upon to. 
referee a fight should the trapper’s dogs 
decide to move upon one of my dogs from 
the lean-to shelter that they occupy. 

My honor-guard beats me to sleep. 
Curled up on his boughs, tail over nose, he 
is soon in the land of glorious non-inter- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Maleche 


masters the dog would have studiously) 


In the Country of the 
Yannas an /ndian 


“Cast Her 


Woman 


Bread Upon the Waters” 


and /t Was a Bear 
ecMaleche, that 
‘Returned It 
to Her 


ALECHE, 4 
the brown e 
cub, stood on y 
his hind legs, 
making use of : 

his full three feet of height in Y 


a futile attempt to see over ~ 
the huckleberry bushes. By 
scent and sound Maleche 
knew that many of the man- 
things were in the huckle- 
berry thicket this morning. 
But the cub did not know if 
that meant more danger or 
not. Only yesterday, while he 
and his coal-black twin sister 
were scuffing happily among 
the waving ferns on a wide 
river flat, his mother had 
dashed toward them, harshly 
ordering the cubs to climb for 
safety. Maleche had squalled 
once as his excited mother 
spanked him up a _ rough- 
barked young redwood and 
then, as silent as a scared 
squirrel, he climbed swiftly 
into the bushy top, there to 
remain a terrified spectator of 
events below. 

For Maleche’s sister, with 
feminine wilfulness, had re- 
fused to climb the redwood 
sapling so that the old bear 
might be unhampered in 
outwitting the approaching 


hounds. With grievous, revealing cries, 
the black cub ran aimlessly into the 


depths of the ferns, her mother in angry 
pursuit. There the hounds bayed sav- 
agely until men came with guns. Maleche 
did not see all that happened although he 
heard every sound. He remained, shiver- 
ing, in the treetop until dark, when hunger 
drove him to the ground. And after an 
inadequate supper he curled up in a hol- 
low log and cried himself to sleep. 

Now the cub’s nostrils stung again with 
the scent of humans. But these were 
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different from those who had made Ma- 
leche an orphan. These, the cub knew, 
were some of the dark-skinned people who 
lived along the river. And these people, 
like bear, also appeared to feast at times 
on the juicy black berry with which the 
green branches were bending. Somehow, 
Maleche sensed that the squaws and their 
children would do him no harm. What he 
did not know was that he and all his tribe 
were sacred to the Yannas. ‘The river 
Indians were eaters of fish and vegetable 
foods only. Killing of 

the woods people was 

- taboo because, as every 
A Yanna knows, the spir- 
its of departed mem- 

bers of the tribe in- 


> habit the bodies of all 


forest animals with the 
exception of Yellow 
Eyes, the cougar and 
his cousins, the lynx 
— and bobcat. Bears, of 
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course, were particularly venerated be- 

cause they were the reincarnated spirits 
of dead and gone chiefs. The spirits that 
inhabit the bodies of bears are the rulers 
of the realms of shadow. 

But now, as Maleche debated whether 
to remain hidden on the chance of not 
being discovered or to attempt a stealthy 
retreat the decision was taken from him. 
A half grown dog that prowled among the 
bushes scented bear and set up a frenzied 


vammering. Had he been older and more 
familiar with the wishes of his swarthy 
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ignored the presence of Maleche. But? 


now, obsessed with the valor of inexperi-|) 


enced youth he charged, barking loudly. 
As for Maleche, he had little experience of 
dogs or, for that matter, little fear of any 
animal. All his short life, his mother had 
been between him and danger. Yester- 
day’s catastrophe was yet too recent for 
him to know that his own safety would 
henceforth depend upon himself. 


leche merely slapped him a little harder 
than he would have slapped his sister in 
one of their former playful struggles. It 
was hard enough. The pup fled, howling, 
to receive but scant sympathy from the 
chattering berry pickers. As Maleche 
peered curiously around the screening 
shrubbery a woman laughed. 


IN-NE-AH _ maleche,” she said. 

“A bear cub is there.” — She 
sharply chided the chagrined dog and, 
with harsh gutturals, deployed the other 
women and children in a search of the 
berry patch. Although bear were highly 
respected animals, wrinkled old Ton- 
se-tishna did not intend to waste any 
further time ina berry patch that might 





There-| 
fore, as the yelping pup rounded the! 
huckleberry bush, intent on trouble, Ma-| 
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possibly have been pre-empted by an 


@ But as Maleche, the bear, emerged from 

the entangling brush he stopped, roach 

bristling. Before him, Yellow Eyes crouched 
over the carcass of a doe 


old she-bear and her young. ‘The old 
woman’s keen woodcraft soon told her the 
truth. Maleche was alone. Perhaps she 
knew also of the white man’s hunting party 
that had invaded the canyon of the Owoc k- 
nee the day before. The squaws resumed 
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their berry picking. Maleche, sensing their 
indifference to his presence, climbed a 
bushy tan oak, where he might watch these 
curious noisy animals who always walked 
erect. 

For many days thereafter, Maleche, 
well hidden, watched the berry pickers 
until at last the berry season was over and 
the squaws came no more. But during 
this time he had come to know well the 
voice and step of old Ton-se-tishna and to 
recognize with the mysterious sense that 
animals have, that she was the leader of 
the’ women. At the beginning of each 
day’s labor, the squaw, with many sooth- 
ing words and muttered supplications to 
the good spirits, would place some small 
offering of food where Maleche might find 
it. Sometimes it was a bit of pinole, or 
perhaps a piece of smoked salmon. Al- 
wavs Maleche’s keen little nose searched 
out the offering and always the dainty 
was acceptable. . 

Very seldom do the bear hibernate in 
the country of the Yannas. The winters 
are green ones usually, tempered by warm 
winds from the great ocean that lies not 
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far away. In the matted jungle of forest 
covering hill and valley there is always 
food of some sort to be found if one is ex- 
perienced in forest craft. But this was 
Maleche’s first winter and he must spend 
it alone, unaided by the teachings of his 
wise old mother. Though the cub’s fur 
grew shaggy and unkempt and no fat 
padded his ribs he managed to procure a 
scanty living. He ate the great yellow 
and red fungi that grew from the forest 
floor and tore away the bark of rotting 
logs in search of fat grubs or colonies of 
huge wood ants. ‘Too, in the rocky 
streams that foamed down into the 
Owocknee there were many salmon. Often 
one of the great fish was incautious 
enough to get into water so shallow that 
Maleche could throw it up on the bank 
with one swift stroke. Later, he learned 
to stand in the shallows and catch all the 
fish he wanted as they hurried past him. 
Yet the meager offerings that old Ton- 
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se-tishna continued to place in the hollow 
stump were always acceptable. Maleche 
became almost tame. He would sit 
gravely upright a short distance away, 
listening with bored interest to the 
squaw’s crooning voice until she backed 
away from her gifts. Then he would eat 
greedily while the old woman shuffled 
back to the rancheria, .mumbling her 
satisfaction. The affairs of the Yannas 
must run smooth this winter, she knew. 
Did not Maleche, the princeling of the 
forest Gods, always graciously accept her 
offerings? Aie! Ate! The Gods were 
surely good to her in her old age. 

But now there came, for a time, a dis- 
turbing element in the life of Maleche. In 
the forest there were a few deer, drifters 
from the snow-capped peaks of the sum- 
mer range, that had not yet followed their 
more canny companions to the warm 
grass ranges bordering the ocean. Half 
starved and bedraggled, they eked out a 
miserable living under the dripping red- 
woods of the gloomy forest. Maleche gave 
them no more attention than they did 
him. At times, he was even grateful for 
their company. But occasionally, in his 
wanderings, he came upon a pitiful car- 
cass, partly eaten and half covered with 
leaves. And always near the mangled kill 
the brush reeked with the scent of Yellow 
Eyes. At first Maleche gave this little 
thought. He was himself no flesh eater 
and therefore could have no 
quarrel with the cougar. But 
the cub did not know the evil 
that is in the heart of Yellow 
Eyes. 


O it was solely out of 

youthful curiosity, when 
the scent of a fresh kill reached 
his nostrils one morning, that 
Maleche should push his way 
carelessly into the depths of a 
fir thicket. The attack of Yel- 
low Eyes was instant. The cub 
barely escaped with his life, 
one yellow paw scoring the 
back of his head as he fled, 
yowling his dismay. As Ma- 
leche ran some instinct warned 
him not to attempt escape by 
climbing and for the greater 
part of that day the cub cow- 
ered far back in the hollow of a 
burned-out log, where Yellow 
Eyes dared not enter. And 
during many days thereafter, 
Maleche foraged  circum- 
spectly, every sense alert for 
signs of his enemy. But Yellow 
Eyes, who requires a deer each 
day for his kill, had followed 
the terror stricken blacktail to 
the open ranges. Maleche met 
him no more that winter but 
he did not forget. 


Now the days became 
warmer, the trees ceased their 
interminable weeping, _ their 


new tips of lettuce green sway- 
ing gently in the soft winds of 
spring. Along the edges of 
little openings in the forest the 
manzanitas broke into creamy 
bloom and bees awoke from 
their winter’s sleep. By the 
margin of murmuring brooks 
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the bear clover was lush and green, count- 
less tender stalks betrayed the succulent 
bulbs beneath. The riffles of hurrying 
streams ran muddy because of the horde 
of spawning steelheads. Maleche did not 
lack for food now. 


HE Indians, after the harsh days 

of winter, when their only sub- 
sistence had been salted and dried food, 
reveled now in the green things of the 
forest. Maleche saw the squaws with 
their chattering children often and be- 
cause of familiarity he seldom hid at their 
advance. But none could closely ap- 
proach him except old Ton-se-tishna. Of 
her, Maleche had no fear whatever. Per- 
haps because of this as well as of the fact 
that food was so plentiful Maleche did not 
leave the forest with the annual summer 
migration of the woods people to the high 
ranges. The deer followed the growing 
verdure, leaving the bald hills that faced 
the ocean and constantly pressing toward 
the granite crags far to the east, where the 
bucks might harden their horns in safety 
and hide from their arch enemy, man. On 
the flanks of the horned horde came Yel- 
low Eyes again, but he did not tarry.Ma- 
leche met the cougar once in a narrow, 
brush-bordered trail and Yellow Eyes, 
spitting obscenely, gave ground. ‘This 
husky young bear was much different 
from the shivering cub that had fled, 
yowling, for the safety of a hollow log 
some months ago. 

Then came the lazy days of summer 
when gentle winds showered limpid pools 
with scented petals and ripening fruits 
made spots of vivid color amid the green 
of thickets. Berry time was on the way. 
Maleche knew, somehow, that he was the 
monarch of the forest people but arro- 
gance was not his nature. Most of his time 
was spent in sunny glades, lazily rolling in 
the perfumed grass or on warmer days 
wallowing in the black ooze of some shel- 
tered swamp where bronze-green alders 
drooped. Because he was no flesh eater, 
the little people of the forest had no fear of 
him though at times some tiny rodent fled 
in squeaking terror as Maleche’s powerful 
claws tore a rotting log down about his 
ears as the bear searched for a tidbit of 
ants or scurrying beetles. 

This year, autumn came swiftly. Long 
before the first rains of fall, the dark 
heavens echoed to the cries of wild geese 
on their way to southern pastures. The 
wood-robins gathered in chirping groups 
and were on their way. The air whistled 
with the passage of swift pinions. A 
blight was on the acorns and their black- 
ened shells filled each shallow depression 
in the ground long before the kernel was 
mature. The gold of maple and scarlet of 
dogwood made of the south hillsides a 
garden. of color and russet leaves of oak 
danced along the moaning wind. ‘The 
tiny, furred woods people worked franti- 
cally as they stored their meager supplies 
for winter. All knew that something un- 
toward had happened. As for the Indians, 
famine threatened. The acorn crop was a 
failure but far worse, no rain had come to 
flush the trickling streams. The salmon 
could not get from the sea because of the 
shallow rifles. This winter there would 
be no dried food in the great willow stor- 
age baskets at the rancheria. 
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So old Ton-se-tishna, her wrinkled face 
haggard with fear, came into the forest in 
search of Maleche. The bear, his own 
hunger gnawing, watched from conceal- 
ment the approach of the squaw. Only 
when she had deposited the pitiful offering 
of propitiation and retreated from its 
vicinity did he approach and eat. As 
Maleche ate, the old woman, with up- 
flung hands, pleaded: 

“Oh, Great Spirit of our people, have 
pity on your children. Drive from our 
homes the Black Wings that hover over 
the tribal fires. We give this food—the 
last we have—that you, at least, may live. 
What have we done that the fruits and 
nuts of the forest have failed us? Bring 
rain, oh Spirit, that Ah-pah, the salmon, 
may find his way from the sea. Thus only 
will we be saved from starvation.” 

Ton-se-tishna watched until Maleche 
had eaten the last crumb, her trembling 


Old Folks 


By Iban RutH Farco 


They have so much to give, 
They who have lived. 


They have so much of song, 
Silent so long. 


So much in sky and sea, 

So much they see: 

Life's mystery and art 
Binding the heart; 

Life’s road, its hope, its plan, 
Cod’s gift to man. 


They who have lived! So much 
Lies in. their touch. 


They hold the rainbow’s gold, 
They who are old. 


old legs bearing her unsteadily toward the 
impoverished rancheria. Maleche, sens- 
ing the coming of unusual cold, sought a 
lair in a hole under a huge stump. 

And that night, instead of rain, there 
came snow, a rare occurrence on the west- 
ern slope of the coast range. All night the 
soft flakes fell, their insidious weight pil- 
ing on the redwoods and tan oaks until the 
brittle limbs could no longer bear the bur- 
den. Maleche slept little, his startled ears 
attuned throughout the night to the in- 
sistent crashing of the wounded trees. 

Daylight found the forest a ruin. Great 
redwoods stood like spars, rising from 
heaps of snow-covered boughs that hid 
their bases. The bushy tan oaks, 
weighted beyond endurance by the wet 
snow, had uprooted in enormous wind- 
rows. In one night a ruin had been 
wrought that foresters would marvel over 
for years to come. And as Maleche 
pushed his way through the snow- 
crowned debris to the creek he saw, 
though not knowing why, that now its bed 
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was almost dry. He could not know that 
far to the east, the high summits were 
locked in a frozen barrier from which no 
water could flow. And, too, he found that 
now the procuring of food was impossible, 
Even the blighted acorns were buried be- 
neath this curious white covering and he 
had no experience of digging bulbs in the 
iron-hard ground. He began to wander 
aimlessly, not knowing what to do. 

But soon the deer, caught on the high 
ranges by this unheard-of early snowfall, 
began to drift down into the forest. They, 
also, were starving. A redwood forest pro- 
vides little browse for ruminants. The 
deer huddled in debris-blocked gulches, 
apathetic, starving. And Yellow Eyes 
came to raven upon them. Maleche saw 
and heard the slaughter. His _ nostrils 
stung with the reek of the cougar’s un- 
necessary, devilish kills. 

Old Ton-se-tishna came again to the 
forest, stumbling through the knee-deep 
snow in a last hope of succor for her 
starving clan. And as she _tottered 
around the snow-covered logs and rocks 
she called weakly to the good spirits for 
aid. Maleche heard the old woman's 
plaint and because he, too, was hungry, he 
shambled awkwardly toward her. But the 
old squaw’s dim vision, obscured by her 
unkempt gray hair, could not perceive the 
half-hidden form of the bear. Ton-se- 
tishna came on, calling. As Maleche 
shambled around a huge fallen tree, he 
heard a pathetic bleat—his nostrils curled 
at the blood reek. Yellow Eyes had made 
another kill. The bear’s lip curled angrily 
but he plowed on through the matted 
thicket toward what he was sure would be 
a meal. For more than a year now, the 
old squaw had not disappointed him. 

But as Maleche emerged from the en- 
tangling brush, he stopped, roach brist- 
ling. Before him, Yellow Eyes crouched 
over the carcass of a doe. But though the 
cougar crouched as though for a second 
leap, it was not at the bear. The killer’s 
gaze was fixed on the form of the totter- 
ing, half blind old squaw who pushed her 
way feebly through the snow, muttering 
supplications against the advance of the 
Black Wings. And even now the cougar’s 
sinuous tail was jerking nervously, little 
spurts of snow flying upward from its 
flailing tip. 


| eral the only thought that 
Maleche had was the possible loss 
of the food he was sure old Ton-se-tishna 
was bringing him, or perhaps his hatred of 
this snaky, evil killer submerged his usual 
good nature. At any rate his roar of rage 
blended into the shrill squall with which 
the cougar launched his spring. And be- 
cause of that roar the killer missed his 
aim. The writhing, tumbling forms hit 
the snow almost beside the old woman. 
Instantly, her shrill voice awoke the forest 
echoes in a far-carrying call of alarm. 
Luckily, the slope of the hillside carried 
the furious antagonists away from old 
Ton-se-tishna as she knelt in the snow, 
screaming. Maleche’s first vicious smash 
had not landed squarely, though blood 
streamed from three long cuts in the 
cougar’s dun hide as he backed against a 
log, at bay. Maleche shook his head 
savagely at the pain of a tattered ear 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Where a Motherly 
Woman is the “Judge™ 
and Where No Jury 
Retires to Weigh the 
Evidence and to Take 
a Vote 


“ HAT’S the use of gettin’ 
married if you can’t even 
get your food the way you 
want it? Twice I told her 
I wanted my eggs turned 

over but do you think she turned "em? 
She said turned over eggs wasn’t healthy 
and her pa never allowed them in her 
home. Who could live with a woman like 
that?” 

\nd with a bang of his fist for good 

1easure, The Mechanic, groom of a month, 
rested his case with the court, closed his 
argument with all the finality that a sea- 
soned courtroom pleader ever handed a 
case to a jury. 

But no jury retired to weigh the evi- 
dence and take a vote. Instead, a mother- 
ly woman with snow-white hair turned in 
her swivel chair to a nervous little wife 
who sit opposite the sinewy toiler she had 
promised to honor and obey. 

“And what other heinous offense did 
you commit?” she asked of her, a sympa- 
thetic smile lighting the way for an answer. 

Quickly the story was unfolded in all 
its details—the details of trivial domestic 
discord that had magnified petty differ- 
ence and made wedded life intolerable. 

His mother had bossed them from the 
start and backed him in every disagree- 
ment. So when Wifey refused to turn the 
breakfast eggs, Hubby had simply made 
a hasty exit and returned to mother. 

Now they were facing each other again. 
But this time there sat between them the 
matron with the snowy hair, asking ques- 
tions and listening intently. 

Together they talked it over. Gradu- 
ally bitterness gave way to understanding. 
Mother-in-law was put in her place. Then 
suddenly friend husband blurted out that 
he always had loved his wife. A moment 
later they were smiling sheepishly at each 
other. The wife no longer wanted him 
arrested and prosecuted for abandonment 
—the unturned egg had become a comedy 
which would bind them together instead 
of a tragedy that would wreck two lives. 

For ‘ “Mother” Martha C. Evans, head 
of the Bureau of Domestic Relations of 
San Francisco, this was just an incident 
in the morning’s grind. Such is the work 
that has made her “court without trials” 
one of the most unique tribunals in the 
country and herself one of the most 
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A Court without Trials 
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(Mrs. Martha C. Evans, head of the Domestic Relations Bureau 


Eugene B. 


extraordinary figures in the official cast of 
any American municipality. 

Yet hers is not a court sitting in judg- 
ment on cases of divorce. It is a “star 
chamber” tribunal hearing issues that 
otherwise would lead to jail and to the 
criminal courts. Her bureau is a part of 
the district attorney’s office and the rule 
prevails that no warrant of arrest shall 
ever be issued in a case involving family 
ties without first referring it to “Mother” 
Evans for hearing. 

But although she hears charges that 
would send men to the rock pile, she does 
not hold trials. Neither does she sit as 
judge. She is merely “Mother” Evans, in 
conduct as well as in name—a motherly 
woman with a sympathetic yet quizzical 
look in her eye, whose understanding and 
personality make warring couples see their 
domestic brawls in the right perspective. 
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with children in the kindergarten that is part of her office 


Block 


To her bureau are sent those who come 
trudging to the Hall of Justice to settle 
their woes in jail and in court. It may be 
the wife who wants her husband arrested 
for beating her or the husband whose wife 
has “flown the coop” with hubby’s sav- 
ings. 

“If you want a warrant you must see 
Mrs. Evans first,” says the district attor- 
ney’s man and upstairs they go, deter- 
mined to have the law. 


UT Mrs. Evans knows that airing 

family rows in police court brings 
only added bitterness—inflicts punish- 
ment and that is all. 

So she sends for the parties on both sides 
and the “court without trials” is con- 
vened. They simply talk it over around 
the table, as they might do at home. Nine 

(Continued on page 54) 























The Best Way to Get Herbert Hocver Nominated 


it looks as though the Republicans would pin the tag on 
Herbert Hoover next June. If the endorsements of lead- 
ing newspapers and magazines, if the support of well-known 
men and women in all walks of life count for anything, 
Hoover will win the nomination hands down and the Re- 
publican convention will be merely a ratification meeting. 
Unfortunately, though, newspaper support does not always 
spell victory, and the individual voices heard in favor of 
Hoover are largely those of well-known business men, of 
engineers, scientists, professional men and sociologists hav- 
ing an international outlook. The politicians are maintain- 
ing a deep, dark, dank and ominous silence. 
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Are they planning to steamroller the convention, trot / 
forth and put over a hand-picked, pliable candidate as they f 
did in 1920 when they nominated Warren Harding? They 


can’t do it. Circumstances have changed. The average 
man is no longer as indifferently dumb as he was during the 
heyday of the post-war boom. This year the politicians 
will do well to keep their ear close to the ground. They 
will do that, too. And the way to put Hoover over is to 
talk about him, to express a reasoned preference for Hoover 
at all occasions and in all places. If enough of us will talk 
Hoover, the politicians will hear us and nominate him. 
Do your talking early. 
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Won’t Somebody Rescue Poor Old Dame Democracy? 


HILE we’re discussing national politics, we might as 
well sing the 1928 Democratic swan song. When the 
Democratic National Committee shifted the party conven- 
tion and the fight for the nomination to Texas, the dry 
Democrats and the die-hards of the South served notice that 
Al Smith need not apply. But Al is determined to hand in 
his application and his followers are bound to start a rau- 
cous effort to put him over. Therefore the result will be a 
beautiful scrap and the nomination of a compromise candi- 
date who will be too busy applying salve to the numerous 
and deep convention wounds to do much effective cam- 
paigning. And so another presidential year will pass with 
the Democrats still hungry on the doorstep. 
We would like to see two powerful, almost equally bal- 
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anced national parties each one with its own set of well de- 
fined principles and policies. If we had two such parties, a 
national election would have real significance. As it is, the 
Republican party represents industry and commerce con- 
servatively and the bulk of the Democratic party tries to do 
the same thing. There is no clearcut division between con- 
servatives and liberals; the liberal element is distributed 
through both parties. They are controlled by the conser- 
vatives, hence the liberals get as much of a hearing as a 
deafmute orator over the radio. 

If the Al Smith row can succeed in shattering the solid 
South and can bring about a realignment based on political 
principles instead of just appetite, his fight will not have 
been in vain. 
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Congress is Fletcherizing Its Tax-Cutting Legislation 


ONGRESS has been in session since early in December, 

but so far its accomplishments have aroused no violent 
enthusiasm in the country. The House has passed a tax- 
reduction bill cutting the annual federal impost by $290,000,- 
000, but the Coolidge forces in the Senate have decided to 
wait until after the income tax payments due March 1s, 
before taking action. They are afraid that a reduction of 
even $225,c00,000 might be too heavy as they anticipate 
that the 1928 income tax receipts will be disappointing. 
Anyway, this constant agitation for a reduction in the 1214 
per cent tax now levied on corporation profits is rather silly. 
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The unprofitable corporations don’t care what the tax rate 
is; those that are profitable can well afford to pay the tax, 
especially as the rapid reduction of the war debt through the 
annual surplus will lighten everybody’s tax burden in a few 
years. Assuredly the stock market does not indicate that 
the corporations’ profit tax has been a serious handicap to 
them. City, county and state taxes for years have been a 
far greater load for the property owner than the federal 
levy, yet no one has made a really serious effort to bring 
about a cut in local taxation. That’s a job which needs far 
more attention than the federal income tax. 
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What Will They Do With It Now that the Hole Is Done? 


HE six-mile Moffat tunnel, drilled through the back- 

bone of the continent in Colorado at an elevation of 
almost 10,000 feet, is finished—and now Colorado is wonder- 
ing what is going to be done with the big hole. No definite 
arrangements for its use had been made with the railroads 
before the tunnel was started, and from present indications 
it will take several years before through trains are making 
use of the new route across the center of the state of Colorado. 
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The estimated cost of the tunnel, built by a far-flung 
tunnel district with power to levy taxes to pay the interest on 
and retire the bonds, was $6,720,000. Unexpected difficul- 
ties raised the construction costs to over $18,000,000, bringing 
the interest charges to almost a million a year. And now 
the conflicting interests of the joint owners of the Denver 
and Rio Grande Western may cause the tunnel investment to 
lie fallow until they can straighten out their differences. 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures 









HAVING A LIVELY RIDE IN 
DEATH VALLEY 
Right: Photo shows “The Baby 


Gauge” railroad that operates in Death 
Valley between Ryan, California and 
the borax mines. The engine shown 
will handle twenty cars of ore 
with ease 
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USING HIS HEAD 


le solid Above: This little porker is using his 
olitical head so that he won't be sent to the 
t have market. The unusual animal has 


been taught by her owner, Jack Van 
Camp, to do all the tricks customarily 
performed by dogs for stage acts 
WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


AMERICA’S AM BASS4A- 
ix rate DORS OF GOOD WILL 





le tax, es 
gh the Above: Will Rogers and Colonel 
ie Charles A. Lindbergh look upon 
) a few - Pegs. 
a a bull-fight when it 15. not so very 
e that red. The photo was taken in 
cap to Mexico on the occasion of the 
been a flying Colonel’s visit to the 
‘ederal West's near-neighbors 
bring WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
‘ds far 
THE POET, SPENSER, 
SHOULD HAVE 
5 SEEN THIS 
; Left: At Pasadena a gala holi- 
-flung day crowd of 750,000 watch a 
est on mammoth floral pageant wind 
oul- its way through the streets of the 
inging city during its annual Tourna- 
Bing ment of Roses. The great floral 
1 now dragon shown here was entered 
enver by Glendale and was one of the 
ent to high prize winners 
Ss. WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
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The Denver & Rio Grande railroad is owned jointly by 
the Western Pacific and the Missouri Pacific. It’s the con- 
necting link between the two, making one transcontinental 
through line out of three separate systems. But it is an ex- 
pensive link because the Rio Grande on the way from Salt 
Lake City to Denver sends its tracks far south of a direct 
line in order to avoid the huge, unbroken wall of the Rockies 
due west of Denver. The Moffat tunnel and the Moffat 
railroad plus the construction of about sixty miles of new 
line from the vicinity of the tunnel’s western portal to 
Dotsero would enable the Rio Grande road to shorten its 
Denver-Salt Lake line by 173 miles, reduce transportation 
costs and give it a chance to handle all the fast through 
freight originating in California on the Western Pacific, 85 
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Safeguard School Children 


INCE Hickman succeeded in getting Marion Parker into 

his power with such remarkable ease, parents throughout 
the West have been clamoring for school regulations that 
would frustrate the designs of kidnapers in the future. In 
Oakland and San Francisco such regulations are now in 
force. No child can be taken from the class room during 
school hours by any stranger unless the stranger hears a 
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The Pulse of the West 


per cent of which business is now turned over to the Union 
Pacific because of faster time, but unfortunately the rails of 
the Rio Grande’s second owner, the Missouri Pacific, do 
not reach Denver. The Missouri Pacific now gets the small 


through business handled by the Rio Grande at Pueblo, far [7 
south of Denver. The Rio Grande would gain through the [| 
shortening of its line via the Moffat tunnel, but the Missouri | 


Pacific would lose all the through business it now receives at 
Pueblo. Owing to this conflict the completed Moffat tunnel 
may not justify the hopes of its builders for quite a while 
tocome. The situation is regrettable as the lack of adequate 
planning and forethought may cost the taxpayers of the 
tunnel district quite a batch of money before the full utiliza- 
tion of the tunnel takes care of the interest charges. 
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Against Hickman Imitators 


written request from the parents, is properly identified and 
the request is approved by the principal of the school whose 
duty it is to investigate and get in touch with the parents 
before approving the child’s departure. Similar regulations 
should be in force in every school in the country as soon as 
possible as the wide publicity given the Hickman case may 
produce a crop of imitators. 
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Sentimentality Won’t Protect Your Child’s Life 


HEN you come right down to cases, man’s thinking 
apparatus is only a Model T, cheap and far from 
perfection, full of rattles and squeaks and queer noises. The 
average man is not particularly horrified by the fact that 
the state without a quiver can and does send millions of the 
finest and strongest young men to a horrible death on the 
field of battle; he accepts the death of 20,000 people annually 
in traffic accidents, most of them preventable, without emo- 
tion; he reads of the murder of 25,000 persons every year 
and shrugs his shoulders, but when the state endeavors to 
protect society by putting out of the way men and women 
who in cold blood have brutally killed inoffensive persons, 
hordes of incurable sentimentalists aid and abet every move 
to keep the murderers alive and at large. 
There is no good reason, for instance, why Edward Hick- 
man, killer of a child, bandit and forger, should still be alive. 
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He has confessed two murders; he knows the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. Even if he didn’t, he is so dangerous 
that he should be put out of the way. 

Before very long society will discover that it must use 
drastic measures to cut off the stream of poison constantly 
injected into its veins by the ever-growing number of those 
mentally and physically defective. In the old ruthless days 
when nature took its course most of them died young, with- 
out issue; today we are not only carefully keeping them alive, 
but allowing them to breed. And they breed without re- 
straint, much faster than normal persons. 

Sterilization of defectives on a large scale and prompt, 
painless asphyxiation of murderers and habitual criminals 
will have to be adopted by society for its own preservation 
and the preservation of society in the future, the senti- 
mental sob sisters notwithstanding. 
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Police Intelligence and the Stupidity of Criminals 


oe officers located the apartment house from which 
came the bloody towel stuffed into the young victim’s 
mutilated torso; they had a good description of the murderer. 
They found the murderer, talked with him in the apartment 
in which he was living alone—and did not even suspect him! 
He beat it: he was stopped and questioned three times the 
first hundred miles, but the officers did not recognize him. 
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The bridge across the Columbia River was guarded. Officers 
watched day and night for a green Hudson with a California 
license; they had the murderer’s photograph. He crossed 
that bridge ¢wice and was not arrested. 

Considering this sad record, it’s astonishing that any 
criminal is ever caught. The intelligence of the prison popu- 
lation must be far below the average. 
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Here is a Very Good Business to Keep Out Of 


VERYBODY with a thousand dollars and a piece of 
ground on a road over which automobiles can travel 
seems to be of the opinion that the retail sale of gasoline and 
oil is a gold mine. Oil statisticians recently proclaimed the 
fact that there is a filling station for every eighty-two cars 
in the country. That’s nothing. In California we have a 
filling station for every thirty-two cars and a gasoline pump 
is available for every six cars! If the present rate of increas- 
ing the facilities is maintained, pretty soon every car owner 
will have the service of one gasoline pump at his disposal. 
Of course the retail gasoline-and-oil business is overdone. 
There are probably hundreds of gasoline stations in Cali- 
fornia whose owners do not even make decent wages, not to 
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speak of interest and depreciation. Fortunately the auto- 
mobile owner is not paying for this duplication and triplica- 
tion of service; the fierce competition among the producers 
for “gallonage” is probably the greatest factor in the over- 
building of filling stations, but this fierce competition also 
keeps the prices at a reasonable, often at too low a level, 
forcing the producers to absorb the excessive cost of retail 
distribution. 

In future issues we'll return to a more extended considera- 
tion of this subject, but in the meantime we would urge those 
readers who smell easy money in the retail gasoline business 
to think twice and thrice before they put their money where 
it will hatch another brood of oil pumps. 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures 





















































IN THE DEAD OF WINTER 


Right: A general view of the play on the 
opening day of the Los Angeles $10,000 
golf tournament at the Wiltshire Country 
Club in which players from every part of 
the country compete 
WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


ANOTHER REDSKIN 
Below: Indians seldom bite the dust these 
days but they still beat the air with their 
sign language. Here are two “talking’’ to 
James Willard Schultz, author of Indian 
stories and one of the two best versed men 
in the universal Indian sign language 
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10 RENEaER 
GEORGE STERLING 
1869 — 1926 


© Sinees nes su 








A SHRINE TO THE POET, 
STERLING 
Above: Photo shows little Miss Adalgisa 
Goria at the plaque on the George Sterling 
memorial bench 1n the hills of 
San Francisco 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


HOW ABOUT MORE COAL? 


Left: A scene in Huerfano County, Colo- 

rado, during the Colorado coal strike called 

by the Industrial Workers of the World 

showing some of the 4000 miners and 

their families marching to the mines to call 
out “scab” workers 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
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The Use and the Abuse of the Probation System 


OVERNOR Adams of Colorado believes that the juries 

and judges of the criminal courts must know what 
they are doing. He has been in office over a year and during 
that period he has not pardoned or paroled or commuted 
the sentence of any person convicted of a crime. 

We are firmly convinced that the probation system as 
applied to first offenders has had most excellent results. 
But we also know that the system has developed a number 
of faults and weaknesses that need correction. The Hick- 
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Are Some Farmers 


Here 


ys: the life of the farmer is tough. He works long 
hours, has a large investment and gets small [pay. 
He gambles with the weather and, if he wins, he has to 
gamble with the market. For years now he has had to pay 
stiff prices when he bought, had to accept low prices when 
he sold. Yep, tough is the life of the farmer, but— 

Take a look at these eighteen Oklahoma Master Farm- 
ers. They are the outstanding tillers of the soil of their 
state, nominated by their friends for the title of Master 
Farmer, selected by competent judges who carefully studied 
the operation of the nominees’ farms, their business methods, 
the appearance and upkeep of the place, the home life and 
the community standing of the farmers. These eighteen 
Oklahoma Master Farmers—similar selections were made 
last year in sixteen other states—owned an average of 400 
acres each, with an average value of $32,000 and a net in- 
come after all family expenses and operating cost had been 


LA 


This Jolt Should Help 


STIFF jolt of two years in the Leavenworth federal 

penitentiary was handed recently to the enterprising 
St. Louis editor whose weekly reprinted the smut perpe- 
trated in a San Diego sheet during the Aimee McPherson 
excitement a year and a half ago. We hold no brief for the 
red-haired evangelist, neither do our literary ideals date 
back to the mid-Victorian period. We are perfectly willing 
to call a spade a spade and a leg a leg, be it in trousers or 
step-ins, but we do object to the peddling of smutty, obscene 
matter for the sake of a few dirty dollars. The St. Louis 


“Tf Thou Wilt, Thou 


HAT was the cry of the lepers two thousand years ago 
to the Man of Galilee. It is the cry of millions today, 
millions who are dying gradually and inexorably while they 
are still alive, millions that could be saved with the modern 
methods of curing leprosy if the money were available. 
Leonard Wood heard that cry. Thanks to his efforts 
there was established at Culion in the Philippine Islands the 
greatest leper colony in the world. Here during the past 
five years more than a thousand patients have been restored 
to health and usefulness, cured of a disease hitherto con- 
sidered incurable. But money is needed to perfect the cure 
and extend its application. The Philippine Government, 
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Canst 


man case has demonstrated the ease with which a habitual 
offender, a youngster guilty of numerous hold-ups and with 
a murder on his conscience, can beat the probation system, 
It has demonstrated that far closer supervision over pro- 
bationers is needed and that a national system of keeping 
track of fugitive persons under probation must be created, 
All of which will require far higher appropriations for the 


probation departments, but the results will be worth the ff 


money. 


That Do Not Complain 


paid, of better than 10 per cent on the investment for three [ 


consecutive years. They made this net income despite 
the depressed condition of agriculture. And they did it 
by using their brains. The Master Farmers raised 25 
bushels of wheat per acre against a state average of only 
14 bushels; they made 304 pounds of cotton per acre com- 
pared with a state average of 177 pounds; they raised 10 


bushels of corn more per acre than the ordinary farmer. |) 
They all rotated their crops, maintained their soil fertility, | 
kept good livestock, belonged to cooperative associations, | 


had running water and bathtubs in the house, enjoyed many 
other modern conveniences, sent their children to high school 
and college and took an active part in the life of their 
community. 

These Master Farmers demonstrate what American 
agriculture can accomplish when industry is combined with 
intelligence, experience and character. 
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to Keep Journalism Clean 


editor got what was coming to him; we hope that the editors 
and publishers of the numerous erotic and smut magazines 
disgracing the news stands will be handed a similar dose of a 
corrective and punitive purgative. But we also wonder 
what has become of the case against the original perpetrator 
of the filthy story. If the St. Louis editor was entitled to 
two years for reprinting the vile thing, surely the author 
thereof and the owner of the paper first publishing the story 
should be remembered with at least four years. San Diego 
papers please copy. 


Make Us Clean” 


already spending more than a third of its total public health 
appropriation on the Culion leprosarium, has reached the 
end of its resources. But America hasn’t. Under the leader- 
ship of General James G. Harbord the Leonard Wood Mem- 
orial is raising a fund of two million dollars to be spent in 
leprosy research and extension of the curative work. No 
finer, more fitting memorial could be erected to the memory 
of a great American. Long after monuments of stone and 
bronze have crumbled into dust, this monument will live in 
the healthy bodies of future generations. Of course you can 
afford to donate your share. Send a generous check to the 
Leonard Wood Memorial, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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What Has Our Civilization Really Done for Us? 


[_Re is a continuous picnic for the pygmies that inhabit 
certain mountainous forest regions of the Philippines, 
according to John M. Garvan of the University of Cali- 
fornia who spent twenty years among the Philippine tribes. 
These pygmies, according to Garvan, are about four and a 
half feet in height, perfectly formed, nomadic in their habits, 
houseless and farmless, but ‘‘the happiest and merrriest little 
men in the world. Life in the jungles is quite effortless and 
is usually a round of feasting, marrying and visiting back 
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and forth, a life-long picnic,” says the observer. We 
have houses, farms, autos, radios, telephones, mechani- 
cal refrigerators, steam heat, movies and a million other 
things. If the possession of an endless variety of material 
things brings happiness, we should be the merriest, most 
carefree of mortals. Are we? Have the countless appurte- 
nances of our nrachine civilization given us more leisure, more 


contentment, more freedom and joy than the savage Philip- 


pine pygmies possess? Think it over, friends. 
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DANIEL BISHOP, IN THE PORTLAND, OREGON, JOURNAL 


AjBee in His Bonnet 


BRONSTRUP, IN THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


Selling the Farmer 
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interesting Westerners 








New Mexico Has a Cowboy-Attorney-General 
A Girl of Fourteen is a National Champion 
A Specialist in Spanish Architecture 


A Noted Marine Surveyor in Oregon 
An Etcher of Distinction in California 










OPING a calf in forty seconds 
is a relic accomplishment of 
the Old West. Few are left 
who can boast of it now. 
Attorney General Robert C. 

w of New Mexico, however, tied a 
hemp cravat about a calf’s neck in forty 
ticks of the watch at the last Cowboys’ 
Reunion in Las Vegas, “just to show the 
boys he could still do it.” Then, satisfied 
that he hadn’t lost the old skill, Dow 
returned to Santa Fe with his mental 
lariat limbered up again for the task of 
lassoing New Mexico’s wild legal problems. 

In the background of his entry in the 
calf-roping contest at Las Vegas lies Bob 
Dow’s sincere love for the Old West of 
his birth, where his youth was spent in 


Introducing 
the Attorney 
General of 


New Mexico 


sun-blistering days of horseback riding 
over New Mexico cattle ranges. He sacri 
ficed the lure of the Old West and its 
romance for a sense of duty that he must 
help bring law enforcement into the New 
West, if life and property were to be safe. 

When Dow was born in 1888 at Seven 
Rivers, near Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
Seven Rivers was the rendezvous of cat- 
tlemen, gamblers and outlaw gentlemen 
of marksmanship who sought a resting 









@ Down New Mexico way they call him Bob. His real name is Robert C. Dow. 

He was born at Seven Rivers, then a rendezvous of cattlemen, gamblers and 

outlaws of marksmanship. Cradled in a country where the only law was to be 

quicker on the trigger than the other fellow, Bob’s youth was spent on cattle 

ranges. His father was a famous sheriff of the Old West, so it is quite natural 
his son should now enforce law in the New West 
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order. The only law in New Mexico 


then, to cattle barons and gamblers alike,| 
was to be quicker on the trigger than the} 


other fellow. Just across an arroyo from 
old Seven Rivers was a neglected sand- 
blown graveyard where rested the bones 
of nervy frontiersmen who “died with 
their boots on”—losers in the lawsuit 
where the quickest trigger was both judge 
and jury. 

While Bob was yet a baby his father, 
Leslie Dow, was made sheriff of Eddy 
county. “Billy the Kid” had just been 
killed at Fort Sumner by Sheriff Pat Gar- 
rett. The “Kid” had often pounced into 
Seven Rivers on brief visits. The many 
tales of his youthful daring must have 
grown with the infant consciousness of 
Bob Dow, for he can spin them by the 
hour, as well as stories of former outlaws 
whose annals cannot yet be put in print 
because they are living. 

Sheriff “‘Les” Dow turned a stern gun- 
barrel of law enforcement on Eddy county 
when outlaws flocked to the little hamlet 
of Seven Rivers at the Pecos River cross- 
ing. Les Dow was feared and respected. 
He once shot “Black Jack” Tom Ket- 
chum’s horse from under him and killed 
the famous outlaw’s partner, although 
Black Jack himself escaped. 

Then, with sudden shock to eight-year- 
old Bob came his father’s death. Sheriff 
Dow was shot down by an enemy as he 
walked along a street in Carlsbad, one 
evening in 1896. His assassin was never 
brought to justice. 

The tragedy of this wrong so impressed 
the boy that he resolved it would be his 
job to help bring law into the Old West, 
when he grew up. Through his school- 
boy days he could not forget his father’s 
death and the unpunished murderer. The 
neglected graveyard across the arroyo 
from Seven Rivers was always a reminder 
of his father and of many others. 


E worked on the home ranch, brand- 

ing, riding wily broncs, roping 
steers, calves. And there was always the 
stir and excitement of the roundup, the 
cattle drive. Bob loved the land of his 
birth. He was part of it, as his father and 
grandfather had been. It was his, the 
Old West; his by tradition. 

He went East for five years of study in 
Virginia’s Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. A decade since he returned to Carls- 
bad a Bachelor of Laws and opened an 
office. For recreation he sought his boy- 
hood pastime, cattle ranching. He would 
say to a cowpuncher who gazed ruefully 
through dust as a riderless bronc fled, 
“Tfyou can’t ride him, I will!” And he did. 

In a measure that explains why At- 
torney General Dow couldn’t resist a 
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fling with his oldtime cowboy friends in 
the Las Vegas rodeo. The rodeo is the 
crystallized last stand of the Old West; 
something of the romance of the bygone 
roundup, with its wild steers to be bull- 
dogged and branded, wild broncos to be 
tamed, the test of skill in roping fleet 
yearling calves. 

To cheering tenderfeet in the bleachers 
the rodeo is “the West.” To “the boys” 
its faint semblance revives memories of 
what the Old West used to be. Their 
enjoyment is in that memory. 

As Attorney General Dow galloped 
horseback after the bawling, fleeing calf 
at Las Vegas, the most interested spec- 
tator was his three-year-old son, Leslie, 
namesake of the sheriff-grandfather who 
blazed a trail for law enforcement 
a generation ago on a_ lawless 
frontier. Rospert WEAR. 
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A National Champion 
at Fourteen 


( Little Lois Bailey has brought national 
honors to Oregon. Not only has she a win- 
ning personality. She is winner of prizes 
gained by intelligent work. Lots 1s a shin- 
ing example of the modern girl 
in her domestic variety. At state 
and county fairs she won first 
prizes in the 4-H club work 
division for her dressmaking and 
canning exhibits. Adjudged the 
outstanding home economics girl 
among ten thousand competitors 
she was given a free trip to 
Chicago—now “go on with the 
story” in another column 





LITTLE brown-eyed girl of 

fourteen years, quiet and modest 
of demeanor, a few months ago only 
locally known, now is nationally known. 
Lois Bailey, sophomore at the Eugene 
high school, at Eugene, Oregon, is the 
little western girl whom the world has 
recognized. 

First she won recognition at the Lane 
county fair where her dressmaking and 
canning exhibits were given first prizes in 
the 4-H club work division. Encouraged, 
she sent the exhibits to the Oregon state 
fair at Salem. First prize again was 
awarded and she was asked to exhibit at 
the Pacific International Livestock show 
at Portland, in the club work division. 
Again she exhibited, and again first 
prizes fell to her lot. 

In addition to the ribbons won for her 
exhibits, Lois was adjudged the out- 
standing home economics girl among 
some ten thousand boys and girls, club 
workers in the state, and for that reason 
was given a free trip to Chicago to visit 
the Sixth National Boys and Girls 4-H 
Congress and the International Livestock 
Exposition. 

With her to Chicago Lois took her can- 
ning exhibit, and there won the national 
championship in the canned meats divi- 
sion in connection with the International 
Livestock Exposition. The Eugene can- 
ning club took second place in the United 
States in the canned goods exhibit, due 
largely to the work of Lois. 

The competition in which Lois entered 
her wares was in the canning of four jars 
of different kinds of meats, and the plan- 
ning of a supper menu, using one of the 
jars of meats. 

While at the exposition Lois wore the 
dress made by herself which had won 
first prize in club work dressmaking at 
the Oregon state fair. The little national 
champion from the West is dark-eyed, 
dark-haired and smiling and is popular at 
the high school she attends. 
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The Chicago adventure made no differ- 
ence with her unassuming attitude. She 
was happy to have made the trip—very 
happy; and happy to have brought na- 
tional honors to Oregon; but rather glad 
to get back home, to rest a bit, and to 
can more food and to work with thimble 
and thread—for a champion must keep 
in training. Lyte T. KELLING. 
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(“‘Everything, from tacks to statuary, 
comes under the surveillance of a marine 
surveyor,’ says Walter O. Haines. He 1s 
the only independent marine surveyor of 
Portland, Oregon, a great port city. At ten 
he was a cabin boy on his father’s ship, at 
seventeen a second mate. Since Harvard 
days he has been identified with shipping 
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A Marine Surveyor in 
the Northwest 


PORT town offers many unusual 

vocations to men who know ships 
and shipping. Among these is marine 
surveying, which is the business of Walter 
©. Haines in Portland, Oregon. He is 
the only independent marine surveyor of 
that city and one of a small number on 
the Pacific coast. Explaining his work 
he said: 

“Tt consists in handling cargo surveys 
and marine losses, a line not commonly 
followed because it is presupposed by a 
personal comprehensive contact with 
shipping in all its phases that only a few 
men possess. In addition, the surveyor 
must have a diversified knowledge in 
values of commodities and the disposal 
of property. Marine surveying deals with 
marine losses covered by marine insur- 
ance, and with General Average losses.” 

To understand the term General Aver- 
age is to comprehend something of the 
scope and importance of this work. It 
has been defined as follows: “A contri- 
bution made by all parties concerned in a 
sea venture toward a loss occasioned by 
a voluntary sacrifice of the property of 
some of the parties in interest, for the 
benefit of all. It is called General Aver- 
age because it falls on the gross amount 
of ship, cargo or freight at risk, and saved 
by the sacrifice.” This is the modern 
application of an unwritten law as old as 
shipping, dating back to the time of the 
early Phoenicians and practised by the 
first English merchantmen. 

Each ship that comes into harbor with 
all, or a part of, its cargo damaged must 
be appraised, not only for the cause of 
the injury, which may be one of many 
agencies, fire, steam, salt water, rain, 
breakage, pilferage, fuel oil, or sweat, but 
for the amount of damage based on the 
value of the goods, a factor which may 
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involve price changes and new markets. 

There is no monotony attending marine 
surveying. Each survey presents a dif- 
ferent problem or set of problems. Per- 
haps a cargo of crude rubber from Singa- 
pore is deteriorated by’ seepage of salt 
water. It may take days to discover the 
small hole in the deck that caused the 
trouble. Or possibly barrels of soda by- 
products have not been loaded properly. 
The tops are caved in, sides broken, con- 
tents spilled. The reason must be located, 
loss estimated, assessments distributed. 
Or again, it might be cottons injured by 
smoke; or canned goods, the tins rusted. 

“Everything, from tacks to statuary, 
comes under the surveillance of a marine 
surveyor,” Haines asserts. 

When the S. S. Sagadahoc from New 
York via the Isthmus of Panama docked 
at Portland, her diversified cargo had 
been damaged by fire en route. Each 
commodity was dealt with separately— 
washing machines, electric lamps, ma- 
chinery, asbestos plate coverings, scales, 
hand trucks, copper sheets, imitation 
ebony. Several experts had to be con- 
sulted before the cargo was appraised, 
assessed and disposed of to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties concerned, a matter of 
three months of constant work, final re- 
sponsibility resting entirely on Haines. 

Haines’ preparation for his work com- 
menced at ten years of age when he served 
his apprenticeship as cabin boy under his 
father, a well-known sea captain of Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, on a sailing vessel 
bound for the Argentine. When he left 
the service to enter preparatory school 
for Harvard he was seventeen years old 
and a second mate. Since that time his 


endeavors have always lain with ships 
and allied interests. 
ETHEL Romic FUuLter. 
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He is 
Director 
of the 
Art Gallery 
at 
Mills College, 


California 


ONDON, looking westward, has 

discovered and honored a Cali- 
fornia etcher. Roi Partridge, director of 
the art gallery at Mills College, is given 
high praise in “The Studio,” a magazine 
of fine and applied arts published at 44 
Leicester Square. Four of his etchings 
are reproduced. His English critic lays 
special stress on the etcher’s value of line. 
Partridge works directly from nature. His 
snow scenes have often been done in a 
heavy storm at an altitude of seven thou- 
sand feet, with an inch of snow on his 
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@ Roi Partridge is an 
etcher of distinction, 
He works directly from 
nature. His snow 
scenes have often been 


shoulders. He takes 
the prints himself on a 
Kimber press. In the 
wilds of the Sierra 
Nevada he has found 
muchinspiration. He 
was a student in 
Paris on a _ few 
dollars a month. 
Hungry days! Now 
he is decorated with 
medals and such, 


collectors 


shoulders. He takes each print himself on 
a Kimber friss. An etching familiar to 
Californians is a view of Mills Hall partly 
hidden by a fine old oak tree. Other 


notable subjects are ‘Willow Land,” 


“Aspen and Spruce” and “Webs of Com- 


merce,” the latter an especially difficult 
achievement, that of making an interest- 
ing design from a tangle of telegraph 
wires and posts, with commercial build- 
ings for a skyline, the buildings lightly 
bitten, the lines of the near posts strongly 
bitten. 


She is a Specialist in 


Spanish Architecture 


ILIAN RICE of San Diego, California, is a creator | 

of beautiful homes. Evidence of her superior attain- 
ments as an architect is seen at Rancho Santa Fe, a splen- 
didly developed rural community thirty miles distant from 
San Diego, where she is architectural supervisor for the 
Rancho’s highly restricted Spanish-Colonial residences. 
These substantial dwellings are fashioned either from adobe, 
the primitive clay blocks used by the pioneer builders in the 
Southwest, or from the modern medium of cement, according 
to the preference of the home owner. 
from mud or mortar, they are true reproductions of the 
better type of spacious country homes that flourished in the 
era of the Spanish occupation. 

Miss Rice is herself a product of this vividly colorful sec- 
tion of the great Southwest. She was born in National City, 
now a part of San Diego, and matriculated at the University 
of California in Berkeley. She is very modest about her at- 
tainments; is an indefatigable worker, omitting no detail 
inspection of construction or design, and is emphatic in her 
opinion that, in addition to studying, planning and designing 
a building, architects should devote their fullest efforts to- 
ward making the house with its grounds and interior one 
harmonious whole. 
the successful working out of this idea. Even the pump- 
house on the Fairbanks estate is dissociated from the prosaic 
practicability of pump houses and given a delightful pictorial 
From the loose rubble wall at its base to the tiled 
roof, this new structure conveys an effect of antiquity. 


But, whether made 


The Rancho presents many proofs of 


CHRISTINE EMERY. 
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at an altitude of seven} 
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inch of snow on his 
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with a oo Al Word or Two 
pw on hishh 
He takes : 
imself on a About the Father of 
55. In the Fi Tithe a 
he Siern’ the “Little Bonus 
has found 
ation. He 
tudent ink HE United States is a highly 
no a jew pacific nation. In _ conse- 
a month. quence it is never ready for 
days! N ow war, always makes a mess of 
rated with & the first part of every war it 
and such, sets into and thereby prolongs and en- - 
to private F courages the high price of wars. The 
ctor World War cost us thirty-two 
) billions of dollars. On _ the 
theory that when you are mixed 
~~) up in a free-for-all fight the way 
of safety is not to be on guard, 
we did virtually nothing to pre- 
pare during the four years in 
1imself on | which we were getting the cuffs 
:miliar to | and kicks that so often fall to the 
fall partly | lot of the innocent bystander. 
>. Other | Probably five billions spent dur- 
; Land,” } ing that period in creating an ex- 
; of Com-} peditionary army of 500,000 
y difficult | men would have kept us out of 
-interest- | the war or ended it a year 
telegraph | sooner, and saved most of that 
ial _build- | $32,000,000,000. So it was in the 
ys lightly rw is now and ever shall 
; strongly } be! 
i But in a post-bellum way we 
are the world’s prize militarists. 
Retrospectively we are the most 
militant nation on earth. The 
active soldiers we scorn before a 
war become our heroes when 
they return to mufti. We love 
ture military titles, we love military 
heroes and we delight in electing 
a creator | to Congress the men we used to 
yr attain- | laugh at in their National Guard 
_ a splen- f days as toy soldiers. We even 
ant from | adore the tawdry titles of gov- 
- for the | emor’s staffs and titularly en- 
sidences. | Noble for life every warrior of 
m adobe, [| that ilk, though his proudest 
srs in the | boast may be that he never 
iccording | tripped up on his dress-parade 
rer made | sword or fell off a horse in a 
1s of the | Parade. Looking backward we 
ed in the | end by becoming so militaristic 
that we insist on history being 
orful sec- | Written to prove that our com- 
nal City, | Manders were the greatest and 
niversity | our soldiers always superior; and 
it her at- | #f any historian tries to write a 
10 detail | history that doesn’t give a full 
ic in her | 4nd glorious account of every skirmish in 
lesigning which our redoubtable forces were en- 
Forts to- § gaged we put him on the index expurga- 
rior one — tOrious. : 
sroofs of | , We wouldn’t assert that it was a saga- 
e pump- | “ous perception of our militarism after 
e prosaic the event that led our present native-born 
pictorial hero of Oregon to answer the call to arms 
the tiled | 2 the spring of 1917, but consciously or 
ev. unconsciously he made no mistake in 
MERY. doing so. And now he is in Congress— 








and true to the national instinct can prob- 
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ably be counted upon to get us unready 
for the next war. He may or may not be 
strong for present soldiers but he is all for 
past soldiers. Capt. Franklin F. Korell, 
the new congressman from Portland, 
Oregon, is the man we have in mind. AIl- 
though he is young and looks too young to 
be the father of anything he is sometimes 
referred to as “the father of the little 
bonus.” In winning that unofficial title he 
demonstrated once again that the pen is 
mightier than the sword. The moment he 
unbuckled his World War sword he 
grasped his faithful typewriter, flanked it 
with a mimeograph and an addressograph 





HARRIS AND EWING, PHOTO 


The Honorable Franklin F. Korell, 


the new congressman from Portland, Oregon 


and showered the weary editors of the 
land with communications addressed to 
the editor but intended for his readers. 
The burden of his communication was the 
statement of a PROBLEM and the reve- 
lation of its SOLUTION. The problem 
was the economic consequences of the de- 
mobilization of 4,000,000 penniless sol- 
diers and the solution was to give ’em 
some money. 

The editors opened their columns en 
masse to the contributions and editorially 
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‘The West at Washington 


By Theodore M. Knappen 
SuNSET’S Staff Correspondent at 
the National Capital 


supported them. Presto! Congress voted 
every home-returning soldier $60 cash in 
addition to the full month’s pay at a 
dollar a day. Thus millions of men were 
equipped to spend an arduous year or two 
in looking for jobs. That flip sentence is 
not intended as a reflection on Capt. 
Korell, for he had some real money in 
mind. And, anyway, $60 is a whole lot 
better than nothing when the 
country that put your life in jeop- 
ardy turns you out to grass in 
grassless time. Korell did his 
best, later, to eke out the $60 with 
a real Federal bonus besides .a 
state bonus. But $60 to each 
of 4,000,000 men plus the full 
current month’s pay means 
about a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars in the aggregate; and re- 
member that it was an obscure 
young fellow in a faraway corner 
of this big country who started 
rolling the snowball of public 
opinion that commanded “the 
little bonus.” 

Republics may be ungrateful 
but ex-soldiers are not. In 1920, 
at the age of 31, Capt. Korell 
was elected to the lower house of 
the Oregon legislature. Looking 
higher, he tried for the national 
house in 1922 but lost out to the 
late Maurice E. Crumpacker by 
a narrow margin of some 500 
votes. Not that there was any 
ingratitude in the ranks of the 
former soldiers but that their 
allegiance was divided between 
two ex-soldier aspirants for their 
favor. Upon  Crumpacker’s 
death Korell was chosen to fill 
the vacancy at a special election 


held in October, 1926. 


wi one eye to his present 
estate and another to the 
inevitable future, Capt. Korell 
has evolved a theory of the proper 
method of selecting members of 
Congress which, he says, is really 
already in practice in the West. 
In brief, this program is to catch 
your congressmen young and re- 
elect them until they are too old, 
to serve. Being only 38 now, Korell 
calculates that if this formula should be 
applied to him by a judicious electorate 
he ought to stay in Congress about fifty 
years; and, of course, getting better all 
the time. Like all universally applicable 
formulas this one has a proviso, to the 
effect that the rule should not be con- 
strued so as to keep a good man out of the 
presidency, the supreme court or some 
other high office wherein he conceivably 
(Continued on page 77) 
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HIS charming little dwelling 15 given pictorial 
value by its lovely setting among the pines of the 
world-famous Seventeen-Mile-Drive along the 
Monterey Peninsula on the California Coast. 
The exterior stucco 1s cream color, the wood toned 
to a weather-beaten gray. 
note to which is given by a silk serape in Spanish 
colors, has wrought-iron palings 


The balcony, a gay 
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LILLIAN FERGUSON 


“La (asa 


Con La 


Fuente” 


The 
House 
with the 


Fountain 


Home of 


cMr. and -AMrs. 


A. £. 


Chambers 
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Western Homes and Gardens 







HE gate opens into a small 
‘patio containing the fountain 
and leading to the main en- 
trance. Above the gate 1s a 
lantern of hand-wrought cop- 
per, designed and made by 
Mrs. Chambers. An old mts- 
ston bell hangs from a fixture 
on a pillar. All outer shut- 
ters are appropriately weath- 
ered in tone and tron-bolted 


NWR: CHAMBERS’ long 
residence in California and 
her knowledge of its history 
has enabled her to give au- 
thentic attention to the crea- 
tion of her home and to en- 
dow it with really Spanish 
atmosphere. The gray wood- 
en wine-cellar doors with old- 
time latches and iron bolts 
are distinctive, and the floors, 
grooved and stained, might 
have been under foot for gen- 
erations. Interior walls are 
trowel-plastered in old ivory 
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ARLY Californian in exterior effect, 
and appropriately furnished within to 
maintain a truly Spanish accent in 
color and in structural detail, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Cham- 
bers is an excellent example of the 
modern “casa” reproducing the ar- 
chitectural ideas of the first builders 
in “New Spain.” It has a highly pic- 
turesque location among the pines of 
the world-famous Seventeen Mile 
Drive along the Monterey coast of 
California. 

A small swinging sign bears the 
name, “‘La Casa con la Fuente”—the 
“ House With the Fountain. The gate 

rs. lantern is of hand-wrought copper, 
designed and made by Mrs. Cham- 
bers. The outside stucco is cream 
color, the wood finish stained a weath- 
ered gray, giving it the desired time- 
| worn look. All doors and shutters 
are put together with iron bolts, and 
all the wrought-iron lighting fixtures 
were designed by Mrs. Chambers. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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OLORS in vivid 

contrast give a 
bright and cheerful 
aspect to the exterior 
of this California 
home. The walls are 
a deep cream stucco, 
trim grayish-brown, 
roof red tile. A 
broad expanse of liv- 
ing green and a wide 
walk of red brick in 
rectangular pattern 
provide a dignity of 

their own in the 

color scheme 


Marston & Van Pelt 
Architects 


HE dining-room 

typifies good taste. 
Built-in china closets 
of fine design deco- 

rate the walls 
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Above: Below: 
Garden at rear of the Stanley home Rear view of the house from the garden 
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The bronze stamp of a life in Idaho was on 
their faces. Their glances were quick and 
penetrating. Both wore mustaches, not 
the snappy clipped kind, but flowing and 
curled, in the true old Western style. The 
visitor cocked his ear to listen to their 
conversation. Here, now, would be talk 
of the old days; here old Idaho would live 
again. This they were saying: 


WENTY-FOUR million dollar 

spud crop for the state last year. 
Hard to realize, isn’t it, George?” ‘Yes, 
sir, Joe, a man on Salmon River made 
eighty thousand. One crop more than 
paid for his ranch.” “If we can only rub 
the moss off the backs of some of the old- 
time ranchers, George, and get them to 
dairying along with the spuds. Silos and 
corn—they’ll bring the state ahead more 
than anything.” ‘“‘That’s the idea, Joe. 
Why raise stuff that is certain to lose 
profits on account of high freight rates? 
Butter beats the railroads. We ought to 
make Idaho the great butter state.”” ““We 
shouldn’t complain, though, the way she’s 
come back after the panic, with crops and 
banks failing, the whole prospect the 
worst I’ve ever seen.” “Yes, sir, Joe, and 
with Ford coming in to make things boom 
in the mining line.” “A lot to be thankful 
for, George, I'll say. There’s the Fort 
Hall project opening thousands of acres. 
There’s the big hydro-electric project at 
Lewiston and the biggest pine mill in the 
world under construction. “Yes, sir, 
Joe, the state’s done more than we ever 
dreamed of in the old days. Still we com- 
plain over a streak of hard luck.”” “What 
we need to make us realize our blessings, 
George, is just a spell of living in the old 
days. Give me Idaho as she is now. Say! 


Idaho 


(Continued from page 25) 


I had actually forgotten! I made the old 
course in 98 today!—” 

Then the visitor departed. Even the 
old-timers had forgotten the old days, the 
old romance. Golf in Idaho! It could 
not be! But here it was; there was no 
denying it; the heroic old traditions were 
put away— 

But no, they were not, the visitor de- 
cided, as he walked on to his hotel. The 
materials of the past were shelved, but 
the old spirit survived. No country in the 
West had offered a greater challenge to 
man’s courage, energy and intelligence 
than Idaho. Man had to battle and toil 
desperately to conquer the arid lands. 
Huge tasks of engineering in_ building 
dams and canal systems had been carried 
to success by men who had the daring and 
foresight to march away from the past. 
The land had fought its settlers hard. No 
other section of the country suffered as 
Idaho did in the bitter years of 1921 and 
1922. But most of her people held grimly 
on, fought through under the most ad- 
verse conditions, and pushed the state up 
to a position as an agricultural empire. 
Surely that struggle and victory were true 
to the traditions of the pioneers. 

That was true, the visitor admitted to 
himself; still, it was not the Idaho of his 
boyhood. His return was a failure unless 
he recovered something of that old spirit. 
Well, he would try the valley. He would 
see the people he used to know—John was 
ranching there—if John had turned into 
an Iowa farmer, all was lost— 

The man who had once been a boy from 
Iowa was riding to the left of the sunset 
with John, poking thirty steers and cows 
down the trail to the valley road. For a 






moment there was a ruddy flush through 
the sage on a slope ahead, and a last 
brightness on the deserted hills above the 
valley. Then the first thin drift of twi- 
light. The air was motionless. There 
was a hush in the hills. There was an in- 
tense quiet as the valley darkened. The 
two riders were silent. The ponies’ heads 
got a heavier droop. One of the cows 
bawled lowly. The saddle leather 
creaked, a brush crackled, the hooves of 
the little bunch of beef thumped in the 
road. Every sound was loud. Far b- 
yond the willows of the creek some 
rancher was calling his Holsteins to the 
milking. Orchards, hayricks, barns and 
houses grew shadowy. The deep gulches 
were soon black. The beef plodded on. 


a stirred the sagebrush 
and the frost began to nip. The 
moon rolled over a hill. Three piercing 
yelps, and then a shrill, long-drawn how! 
sounded down a gulch. The beef hurried 
nervously. The frosty breeze stiffened 
and brought down the tickling smell of 
sage. Between this smell and the feel of 
frost, the man felt his appetite rage. 

Ham—eggs—sourdough biscuit—coffee— 
a smoke and a gabfest by a hot fire—John 
with his banjo out and singing— 


“Oh, I'll go right back where the bullets fly, 
And I’ll stay on the cow trail till I die!” 


—then, oh, man, what a sleep! 

Riding down from the hills. Riding 
behind a bunch of beef. Realizing that 
the spirit of a country is its image in the 
hearts of those who love it. The man 
who had been a boy from Iowa felt a glow 
of happiness and pride. Here, at last, 
was his Idaho. 





A Court Without 


times out of ten there’s no need for the 
warrant or for jail or trial. Occasionally 
she fails or the case is too flagrant to go 
unpunished. Then, of course, the law 
must take its course. 

Some forty years ago this same woman 
was a little school girl in a town in New 
York State. She was much like the other 
little girls of the village but with one ex- 
ception—she had better, cleaner, more 
attractive doll houses than the rest. 

All the other little girls came to see 
them. They wanted Martha to help them 
put their doll houses in order. Martha 
helped them patiently, little knowing then 
that nearly half a century later she would 
be putting “really truly houses” in order 
for living families on the other side of the 
continent. 

Naturally enough, when she reached 
young womanhood, she drifted almost un- 
knowingly into social service work—only 
they didn’t call it that in those days. She 
became a leader in church societies of 
young women. Always her job was one 
that dealt with human values and human 
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(Continued from page 39) 


problems. Her home became a center for 
girls needing advice. Older women came 
to her with their troubles. 

The passing years brought increasing 
service and more experience. In time she 
drifted westward, making her home in San 
Francisco. W. C. A. heard of her 
and made her head of its department of 
social service. 

There her work attracted still more 
attention. She became a leading figure 
in the social service field of the com- 
munity. 

Some years later Matthew Brady, 
kindly judge of the police court, was made 
district attorney. “I may have to prose- 
cute people but I am also going to help 
them all I can,” he said as he took office. 
And the first thing he did was to create a 
Bureau of Domestic Relations. He sent 
for “Mother” Evans and asked her to 
head the new department. 

That was six years ago. Today her 
office functions as one of the most extraor- 
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Trials 


dinary in any American city. Like the 
mills of the gods it grinds, yet so quietly 
and effectively is her work performed that 
there are thousands of families in San 
Francisco who have never heard of her. 
Such is the nature of this “court without 
trials.” 


i you would see “Mother” Evans 
at her work, go up any day to the 
fourth floor of the Hall of Justice. Walk 
down the marbled corridor, past the offices 
of the district attorney’s deputies, to the 
doors that bear the words, “Bureau of 
Domestic Relations.” 

A card gets you quick admission to the 
private office of Mrs. Evans. She rises, 
smiling from her desk to greet you and at 
once you sense the spirit that suggests 
sympathy and peace. The room is bathed 
in sunlight. There are flowers every- 
where. 

You take a seat in a cozy wicker chair 
in a far off corner, pretending to hide 
yourself behind a newspaper so that your 
presence will not interfere with the confi- 
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Buick—because Buick owners do enjoy a host of pleasures 
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dential spirit of the morning interviews. 
There’s a knock at the door. The sten- 
ographer ushers in a neat young couple. 
Mrs. Evans beckons them to be seated. 
Intentionally each selects a chair at oppo- 
site ends of the room. A moment before, 
to see them enter, one would have thought 
them a happy pair, dropping in for a 
friendly call. Now they exchange mean 
glances, scowling across the floor. 

“Your wife came here day before yes- 
terday,” Mrs. Evans says to the young 
man. “She wanted you arrested for de- 
serting her and for non-support. That’s 
why I sent the officer for you with a cita- 
tion. I know you’ve only been married a 
month. She told me you couldn’t seem to 
make a go of it; that you left your little 
apartment, just after you had furnished 
it so nicely. Now, you're just starting 
out, you know. Why don’t you forget the 
bygones and go back to try again? Mar- 
ried life you know—” 

“Live with that?” interrupts friend 
husband as the wife turns to avoid an 
ugly glance. 

The wife cuts in to tell of her mate’s hot 
temper. “He’s all the time nagging; tell- 
ing me he’s made a mistake. Says he 
doesn’t love me any more. Well, I don’t 
give this for him,” and she snaps her fin- 
gers to illustrate. 

“Tl tell you what I want both of you 
to do,” Mrs. Evans interrupts, “and | 
want you both to promise you'll do it. 
You started out in your little apartment 
full of dreams of happiness. You were 
sure you loved each other. I want you, 

r.—, to go to your apartment sharp at 
8 tonight and stand in front of it. Look 
for ten minutes at the dark windows of 
your living room. And you, Mrs.—, I 
want you to go there at the same time, 
stand on the opposite side of the street, 
and look for ten minutes at the front win- 
dows of your home. If the apartment 
doesn’t call you both back, come here 
again at 11 o'clock tomorrow.” 

“That’s a fine lot of blah,” the young 
husband sneers. “Do you suppose stand- 
ing on the sidewalk will change her tem- 
per? Bet you I could stand ‘there till I 
rotted and she’d just give me 
the ha-ha!”’ 

“Come now,” Mrs. Evans 
pleads, “she’s probably got 
her faults. You have yours. 
Try this as a favor to me. 
You will any way, won’t you 
dear?” and she nods to the 
wife. 

“Not on your tintype.” 

Then there’s more arguing; 
more pleading. An hour of 
it, and the couple agree to 
the plan, reluctantly—just 
to please Evans. She 
is doubtful of their sincerity 
when they leave. But two 
days later comes a phone call 
announcing that the deserted 
apartment has called them 
back—no need for jail and a 
police court trial. 

The door opens again for a 
clean-cut lad of twelve, man- 
ly-looking in Boy Scout 
khaki. Behind him step 


his parents, parted by a row 
over their first born. 
won’t stand for her—” 


ad | 
the 
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little alpine lakes, Agnes and Mirror. 
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father shouts before the door is closed. 

“Wait just a minute,” Mrs. Evans in- 
terrupts. “It’s a rule of this office that no 
cases are heard before children. Come 
here to me, son,” and a warm, sympa- 
thetic hand reaches out for the boy from 
the broken home. 

Tenderly he is led into an adjoining 
room to the children’s quarters that Mrs. 
Evans has fitted up. There he finds books 
and toys aplenty to amuse himself while 
in the next room his parents wrangle. 

“Poor little Henry started it all—not 
on purpose, of course,” the mother sobs 
when Mrs. Evans has returned, and she 
buries her face in her hands. 

“What’s a father for?” exclaims the 
husband, but he gets no further. “Your 
wife is talking now,” Mrs. Evans admon- 
ishes. ‘Please let her finish. The first 
lesson for a husband or any man to learn 
is tolerance.” 

“You see,” the wife resumes, “Henry’s 
in the sixth grade at school and his studies 
come hard. His teacher sent for me. 
Henry Senior saw the note on the dining 
room table. It made him furious. With- 
out a word he took our Henry into the liv- 
ing room and whipped him with a razor 
strop. I want him arrested for cruelty to 


a little child.” 
i ee father has explanations galore. 


He’s not been raised on a spare 
the rod policy. And what was good for 
father certainly was good for son. 

“Now please listen,” Mrs. Evans be- 
gins. “The boy’s been trying his best, I’m 
sure. Suppose you’d come home some 
Saturday night without your pay envel- 
ope. How would you like your wife to 
take you across her knee and use the slip- 
per. Yet you take advantage of a boy be- 
cause he’s smaller than you are. 

“You’re a coward and a hot-tempered 
one at that. Have you ever thought of 
going to your boy and talking to him as 
if he were your pal—helping him with his 
lessons and making a partner out of him?” 

“Partner nothing! That kid’s a dumb- 
bell like his mother.” 

“You didn’t think she was a dumbbell 
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when you married her, did you? And jf 
you think so now, be a man and don’t 
take it out on the boy.” 

The talk goes on—fearless words, 
straight from the shoulder—words such as 
even an angry man must respect, but 
nevertheless tempered with sympathy and 
understanding. No unfair sentimentality 
—the mother is given her share of the 
blame, too. But even while they are both 
blamed they are both flattered. Through 
it all runs a subtle appeal to their intelli- 
gence and pride. 

The father interrupts her after a while. 
“Don’t say any more, please,” he asks. 
“T’m beginning to see I was wrong.” 

Husband and wife are holding handsf 
when Mrs. Evans opens the door to the 
kindergarten. “Henry, your father wants 
you,” she calls, and Henry drops a handful 
of marbles and goes slowly over to his 
dad. There is suspicion on his face at first 
but it quickly gives way to trust as he 
scents the new friendliness. 

A few minutes later a tall, heavy-set 
man rushed in, leading in a frail wisp of af 
girl of nine. He is the office 7 
working under the direction of 
Evans, investigating cases of heoeadl 
nature, too serious for an office hearing. 

“This child brings her own evidence,” 
he reports. ‘Take a look at her back 
yourself.” 

A soiled little dress, faded with many 
washings, is quickly removed. Twenty- 
eight hideous welts, the marks of a foster- 
mother’s lash, tell their own story. 

“Shall I bring her in?” asks the detec- 
tive. Mrs. Evans shakes her head. “No, 
this is a case for the courts. There’s no 
use wasting more words with that woman. 
She struck the child a month ago. 
talked to her for an hour and she prom- 
ised it would never happen again. Get a 
warrant under the cruelty to minors sec- 
tion and I'll sign it.” 

They start again but Mrs. Evans stops 
them. A tender hand falls on a little 
blonde head and a pair of little eyes look 
wistfully into hers. “Have you ever had a 
great big dollie?”’ she asks. 

A subdued little “No ma’am” and the 
head of the Domestic Rela- 
tions Bureau hastens to a 
closet. From a big box on a 
shelf she brings out a doll, all 
dressed up in bib and tucker. 

The child folds her arms 
around it, too happy even to 
thank, and scampers off. 
“Poor thing, for the first 
time in her life she’s got 
something she can _ love,” 







Mrs. Evans says to the de- 
tective as he hurries after 
the child. 


And so they come, one 
case after another, through 
the day—products of broken 
homes, victims of human 
selfishness, intolerance and 
misunderstanding. 

What solution has this 
woman for the home prob- 
lems of the day, you ask. 

What conclusions has she 
reached from her wide range 
of experience? Has she a 
remedy for the broken home 
and for today’s wave of juve- 
nile delinquency? 
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The Spirit of Service 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In Juty, 1926, lightning struck the 
Navy Arsenal at Denmark Lake, 
New Jersey. The explosion demol- 
ished the $80,000,000 plant, rocked the 
countryside, left thousands homeless and 
many dead. While the community fled in 
terror, fresh explosions hurled fragments of 
shell and debris far and wide. 

High upon the roster of those who re- 
sponded to the call of duty were the tele- 
phone workers. Operators in the danger 
zone stayed at their posts. Those who had 
left for the day and others on vacation, on 
their own initiative, hurried back to help 
handle the unprecedented volume of calls. 
Linemen and repairmen braved exploding 
shells to restore the service. Within a little 





over an hour emergency telephone 
service was established, invaluable 
in caring for the victims and in 
mobilizing forces to fight the fire which 
followed. In spite of repeated warnings of 
danger still threatening, no telephone 
worker left the affected area. 

Through each of the day’s twenty-four 
hours, the spirit of service is the heritage 
of the thousands of men and women who 
have made American telephone service 
synonymous with dependability. In every 
emergency, it is this spirit that causes Bell 
System employees to set aside all thought 
of personal comfort and safety and, volun- 
tarily, risk their lives to “Get the message 
through.” 
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She offers a remedy for both—not a 
panacea, but practical suggestions which 
she firmly believes will go a long way to- 
ward relieving both ills of the social 
system. 

For the wrecked home her prescription 
is—“‘Make married life a partnership.” 

And for the abandon of modern youth 
she says—“Bring back the home; restore 
the fireside ,to its place as an American 
institution.’ 

“By making ‘married life a partner- 
ship,” she says, “I mean a partnership in 
every sense of the word. Make the mari- 


tal relationship, a give-and-take proposi- 
tion. Be tolerant—and avoid nagging. 


Think of the Golden Rule. 


ND as to the young people, 

they are suffering from the lack 
of a real home—a fireside in all that 
that implies. We are living in an age 
when every influence is pulling away 
from the home. Mothers and fathers 
set the example by finding their en- 
joyment somewhere else but at home. 
Naturally the young folks want to do 
the same and when you have to go out 


Eugene B. Block 







of the home for recreation and pleasure, 


the influence of the home naturally ceases, 
“Let the children see first of all that 
mother and father are pals—partners, 


That’s the background. Then let the 


parents get in and make the home attrac-f 


tive to their children; join them in their 


home affairs and share in the pleasuresf 


that can be found in the home. 

“And there is just one thought more-—I 
speak of it to my visitors day in and day 
out. Build the home on a foundation of 
love and there will be too much love with- 
in it for any trouble.” 





Dark /sland 


“Well, what do you think, Joel?” 
Griff asked. “It looks like it’s up to us 
to go ashore.” 

“Tt’s risky.” 

“There can’t be many wild men to deal 
with. This coast seems uninhabited.” 

“Seems so, yes. But I’ve seen places 
like this that had a head-hunter behind 
every tree along the shore. It’s only when 
they come out to the ship by hundreds 
in their canoes that you can feel safe along 
this coast.’ 

“‘There’s a white man back in there— 
if he hasn’t been done away with by 
natives or died from hardship as a casta- 
way. He might be Joan’s father.” 

“IT know. I know. It’s a plain duty. 
But I don’t like it.” 

“‘Won’t you, please, Captain Ransom?” 
Joan entreated. 

“T’ll sleep on it, my child.” 

He left them, muttering to himself, 
“*T am not sent but unto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.’ ” 

Presently Joan and Griff heard him call 
out to the mate: 

“Clean and oil the rifles, Toto, and 
break out plenty of cartridges. I’m 
thinking of sending a party ashore to- 
morrow.” 

Early the next morning the Barracuda’s 
whale-boat, equipped for diving, was out 
on the bay. But instead of heading 
directly to the location of the wreck it 
angled over toward the Petrel. German 
Johnny, Riley, Nash and Tolikalaki 
were rowing. Murchison was wearing 
Ringquist’s rubber suit. Captain Rouse 
sat at the steering oar, chewing a cigar. 
They pulled in under the Petrel’s quarter 
and boat-hooked the ladder. Then Rouse 
sang out in an apparently friendly tone. 

Captain Ransom and Griff looked down 
at them silently, each with a ane close 
to his hip pocket. 

“Flag of truce,’ ’ declared eee with a 
strained grin. “Don’t finger your guns 
that way. You make us nervous.” 

“What do you want?” 

“That Kanaka who deserted last night. 
I’m short-handed. Gooch is sick. I had 
to leave the schooner in charge of Mr. 
Cheever and my diver, who’s celebrating 
the Swede national holiday.” 

“If you had signed on Orokolo lawful, 
I’d hand him over,” Ransom said. “But 
vou shanghaied him. So you can’t have 
him.” 
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(Continued from page 30) 


“Do you take a native’s word against 
mine?” 

“Every time.” 

“Always toting the black man’s burden, 
Ransom. Well, I'll not pick a quarrel on 
such a fine morning over a little thing like 
that. You can have him. He’s no good 
anyway. We’re goin’ to have another 
shot at the wreck now, with Murchison 
at the business end of the air-pipe. Have 
you got any objections?” 

Rouse’s irony was lost on Ransom. 

“Not a bit. Take her and welcome. 
Harkness is through with her.” 

“What luck yesterday, Harkness?” 


7 ," TJOULDN’T you like to know?” 
Griff gibed at him. ° 

“T had the glass on you all the time. 
You looked like Santy Claus had forgotten 
you. Nothing in those suit-cases but old 
clothes, eh?” 

Rouse’s manner was strange. He was 
like a bad actor trying to change his style 
from quarrelsomeness to jovial unction. 
His face was haggard, his lips dry and 
cracked, his eyes bilious. 

“Guess again, Rouse,” Griff answered. 
“But I give you the wreck. You might 
lift her chain cable. It'll bring a few 
pounds in the Sydney junk yards.” 

“You didn’t happen to see my Fiji boy, 
Kavakava, while you were at work, did 
you? He went down yesterday in the 
latest Dutch wrinkle in diving armor and 
never came up again. Great joke on the 
Dutch!” 

“Yes, Isaw him. He’s still down there. 
So’s the suit. You might lift that too. 
It’s worth big money.” 

oo damn thing must’ve sprung a 
eak. 

“No, it works all right. Your hired 
murderer was out of luck, that’s all.” 

“Hired murderer?” Captain Rouse 
seemed deeply pained. “What do you 
mean?” 

“You know. He tried to kill me under- 
water and he got his.” 

“See here, now Harkness, you don’t 
think I put him up to it?” 

“Why not? Don’t you want credit for 
a clever trick?” 

“Don’t blame me for anything that 
lunatic did! Kavakava was half crazy. 
He was the only hand I could get to trust 
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himself in the freak suit after Ringquist 
laid down on me. He must have run 
amuck. The pressure affects divers that 
way—makes ’em want to kill somebody. 
You ought to know. You’re in the 
business.” 

Griff laughed. 

“Yes, I guess I’ve wanted to slay a 
tender or two in my time,” he said. “I’ve 
got to hand it to you, Rouse. You’re strong 
on alibis.” 

“You aint harborin’ any grudge, | 
hope.” 

“ma good winner, Rouse. But don’t 
try it again.” . 

‘Another thing,” Rouse was obviously 
trying to make talk. “There’s that girl. 
She made me sore and I used her rough. 
Tell her I’m sorry, and Cheever wants to 
apologize too. I owe her a passage to 
Samoa and stand ready to make good. 
Call her up to talk it over.” 

Captain Ransom had listened to all 
this impatiently. He knew that Rouse 
was loquacious for a purpose—that he was 
trying to make out, from their manner, 
whether or not the jewels of the Tasmania 
were aboard the Petrel. He saw that the 
boat’s crew had not relaxed like loafing 
oarsmen but sat in tense attitudes as if 
waiting for an order to swarm aboard. He 
also feared that Rouse was quicker and 
more certain with a revolver than either 
himself or Griff. 

“He’ s playin’ poker,” he whispered to 
Griff. ‘Tryin’ to figure out our cards.” 

“Listen to this, Rouse,” he said. “I 
know what’s eatin’ ye. We haven’t got 
the jewels. We can’t find ’em, and we’ ve 
given it up.’ 

He slapped a book down upon the rail. 

“‘Here’s the Holy Scripture, and I make 
Bible oath. So help me God. Now be off 
with ye, and good riddance.” 

Rouse understood what that oath meant 
to Joel Ransom. He dropped his pose of 
oily amiability, sneered gloatingly at the 
faces above him, and roared at his crew: 

“Shove off, you sons of scum! We're 
wastin’ time here.” 

When the Barracuda’s boat was over 
the wreck, Griff said to Captain Ransom: 

“When do we go ashore, Joel?” 

“After while, boy, after while. There’s 
norush. The island and the heathen will 
be waiting for us when we make up our 
minds.” 

They waited for hour after hour. Griff 
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We live in an age of color. We surround ourselves with bright and 
cheerful things. And we make play of tasks once tedious and slow. 


Fill your brush with Berry’s rich, smooth-flowing lacquer colors.* Expe- 
rience the thrill of seeing ugly things grow beautiful and old ones 
become modern. It’s a joy to use a finish like this. You accomplish in 
an hour what once required days and weeks. 


The attics of America are filled with quaint and valuable pieces of fur- 
niture long discarded for want of a gay coat of color. Now for the 
first time such things may be restored to new beauty and usefulness 
with little time and effort. 


Just flow Berry Brothers’ Brushing Lacquer on almost any clean, smooth 
surface. Allow it to level naturally, free from sags and brush marks. 
When you are through it is dry—ready to give years of service. 

This excellent finish is suited for use on furniture, woodwork, floors, 
linoleum and countless other things. It won't turn white. Heat and 
water do not effect it. “Printing” never occurs. And like all other 
finishes made by Berry Brothers, it wears. 


Dealers who do not have Berry’s Brushing Lacquer can obtain it for 
you quickly—if you insist. Nothing else is “just as good’”—and Berry 
quality costs no more. It pays to demand what you want. 


*Colors available include; Chinese red, jade green, 
turquoise blue, French gray, coral pink, ivory, etc. 
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and Joan talked and watched while Mur- 
chison explored the wreck, with Rouse as 
his tender. Captain Ransom communed 
with himself, went rummaging through 
the store-room with Paitoto and Nicobar, 
and studied his Bible. It was a long dull 
day. 

Joan saw the Barracuda’s boat put 
back to the schooner, apparently empty- 
handed. When notified of this event, 
Captain Ransom hummed a hymn and 
went down into the cabin to write up the 
ship’s log-book. This required imagina- 
tion and much head-scratching, for he 
was two weeks in arrears at that duty. 
Griff advised Joan not to mention the 
shore expedition for a while. 

“He’s waiting for something,” Griff 
told her, ‘‘and when Joel starts waiting 
he’s as stubborn as an army mule and 
slower than the mills of the gods.” 

Late in the afternoon they heard the 
singing of a chantey on the Barracuda, 
the rattle of the winches, the staccato 
barking of commands. Then they saw 
her slender spars bloom out with canvas. 
Her wings were spread to catch the 
faint land-breeze and Captain Rouse 
was at the wheel. 

“Barracuda under sail and making 
for the passage!’ Griff shouted in his 
most sailorlike style. 


APTAIN RANSOM 
from the cabin, smiling. 

“‘That’s what I’ve been waiting for,” 
he said, rubbing his hands together 
happily. “Until they gave it up asa 
bad job, like ourselves, and put out 
tosea. I wouldn’t leave the Petrel in 
charge of an anchor watch as long as 
that pirate was ranging alongside. 
But we'll wait awhile longer, to make 
sure she aint standing off-and-on out- 
side. Then we can go ashore in 
peace and comfort—I hope.” 

They kept the Barracuda under ob- 
servation until the last white flash of sail 
had faded out against the northern hori- 
zon. Even then Captain Ransom was not 
ready to accept Rouse’s departure as final. 
The Petrel rode out another night at 
anchor. Then, after a look-out aloft had 
reported no ship in sight, Captain Ran- 
som took the brig up the long indenta- 
tion of the bay until an easy place for 
landing was discovered. 

A little later the Petrel’s whale-boat 
pulled ashore near the head of the bay, 
and Joan, wading through the shallows in 
her sailor trousers, set foot for the first 
time on the beach of New Pomerania. 

The expedition consisted of Joel Ran- 
som, captain; Griff Harkness, scout; Oro- 
kolo, guide; Paitoto (ex-New Guinea con- 
stabulary), sh: arpshoote r; Giwi, Warigi 
and Rohu, fo’c’s’le hands and _ porters; 
Kiwai, cook; and Joan Fairfield, cook’s 
helper. It looked like a war party, for it 
mustered six rifles with full bandoliers and 
three revolvers. The serang and Warigela, 
the helmsman, had been left behind in 
charge of the brig. They marched along 
the beach toward a trail which Orokolo 
promised to find. Suddenly Captain 
Ransom stopped and pointed. 

“There’s our first sign-post!”’ 

It was the bleached and battered re- 
mains of a balsa. Faintly visible upon 
the cylindrical float of the little surf-raft 


emerged 


was the stencilled label: S. S. Tasmania. 


When the Barracuda glided out through 
the treacherous channel of Diadem Reef 
and under full canvas steered a course up 
the green coastline of New Pomerania to- 
ward Cape Campbell, only one man on 
board was unaware of the fact that Cap- 
tain Rouse was bluffing. That was Toli- 
kalaki, the cook, who neither knew nor 
cared where the schooner was bound. But 
nobody bothered about Tolikalaki. He 
kept to his galley and minded his own 
business. As for the rest of the crew, 
however, they appeared to be watching 
Captain Rouse with a sullen anxiety. 

The schooner had proceeded scarce a 
hundred miles up the coast when, in mid- 
afternoon, Rouse emerged from his cabin 
and climbed to the poop, bellowing orders. 
Julian Cheever, leaning idly against the 
rail, a curious excitement in his narrow 
eyes, seemed to take no notice of the bustle 
and clamor, as the crew scurried about 
the decks, trimming sail. Gracefully the 
Barracuda veered into the wind, came 
about, and headed once more toward the 


shoals of Diadem Reef. 


A Dryad Rests 
By Mary Caro.yn Davies 


Where the fern is softly pressed 
Here a nymph has lain to rest; 
Madly racing with the deer 

She grew tired and flung her here. 


So earth’s breast with hers is warm, 
So the grave ferns keep her form; 
And the fleeing one may see 

Here her immortality. 


“‘They’ve had plenty o’ time to do what- 
ever they’ re a-goin’ to do,”’ Rouse grunted, 
joining Cheever. “Damn their eyes, they'll 
be s’prised to see us!” 

Cheever drew thoughtfully at his cigar- 
ette. In the past few days the tension be- 
tween these two had heightened until 
there existed now a hostility that might 
flare up any minute. Each mistrusted 
the other, but Cheever realized that on 
Rouse’s ship he was virtually in Rouse’s 
hands. 

“T hope you’re right,” 
quietly. 

“IT know bloody well I’m right. If I 
can’t out-guess that psalm-gaspin’ Ran- 
som, I’ll swallow the anchor!” 

“And Harkness?” 

“To hell with Harkness!” 

“A sentiment I heartily subscribe to,” 
smiled Julian. “But we haven’t had much 
luck with that gentleman so far.” 

“Once we get ’im ashore,” growled 
Rouse, “I'll deal with the dock rat myself.” 

‘Suppose they don’t go ashore?” 

“What else is there for °em to do? We 
know there’s nothin’ in the wreck. My 
hunch is, they got some sort of a tip from 
that nigger, Orokolo. Harkness picked 
"im up here. He knows somethin’, the 
black-hearted swine! You'll find they’ve 
gone ashore, right enough.” 


he remarked 


Julian shrugged his shoulders. “What of hearing you vine und comblain. YouRAME 
then?” aint any hotter as ve are.’ — 
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“Leave that to me.” 

“T’ve left too much to you already.” 

“Yeh? Well, what’re ye goin’ to dg 
about it?” 

They looked at each other, and ; 
Rouse’s eyes a bitter hatred glowed. 

Cheever regarded him coolly. ‘There’ 
one thing I want understood. If we ge 
the jewels—” 

“Oh, you'll get your half!” 

“You're right I will. But that’s no 
what I mean. There’s bound to be trou 
ble, Rouse, and I’m giving it to yo 
straight. Hands off the girl. Do you gej 
me? 

“What the devil!’ 
“Are you tellin’ me?” 

“Yes, lam. And, make no mistake 
I mean it.” 

“You’re as crazy as the rest of ‘em 
What do I want with her? I got trouble 
enough o’ me own.” 

“All right—so long as you understan¢ 
that.” 

“Well, I’m tellin’ you somethin’, Chee 
ver. There’s been enough monkey busi 

ness already. From now on, anybody 

as gets in my way gets hurt.” An¢ 
glaring contemptuously, the Burra 
cuda’s master turned and swaggered 
off down deck. 

That night Rouse drank himself inte 

a stupor and rolled into his bunk early 

As Cheever strolled alone on the dar 

deck, smoking his second after-dinne 

cigar, he heard the helmsman stri 

three bells. With the shortage d 

hands, Murchison, the mate, was doing 

a trick at the wheel, and Julian wa 

about to walk aft to speak to him whe 

he heard Murchison’s voice raised 
angrily. Julian paused. 

“When I’ve anything to say to you 
you'll hear from me,” he heard th 
mate say. 













































blustered Rouse 
































Festa cockney voice a 
swered: “Orl right. Only ye’v 
’ad fair warnin’. An’ if ye open yer bloody 
trap about this business, ye know wot'l 
’appen to ye. 

Silence. A few seconds later a shadow 
flitted past Julian in the darkness. He 
sensed danger. He did not know fronp 
what quarter the danger would come but 
there was an undercurrent of hostilitif 
among the crew that he had only become 
aware of since they had quit the wreckf 
Standing by the rail as the Barracuda} 
making the best of the light breeze) Fires 
sailed through the night, he felt a pref} many 
monition of some approaching disaster wome 
_In the hot smelly forecastle, dimlf bad y 
lit by one smoky oil-lamp, Germatf rejay, 
Johnny and Riley the Roarer sat in glum itea i 
silence on the edge of their bunks. Inf “F449 
one of the upper tier bunks lay the hugef °FM€ 
form of Gooch, a rag bound about his} Pery 1 
head. Ringquist the diver sat hunched 
up attempting to read by the dim light 
a Swedish newspaper, many months olf 
Then Knifer Nash’s scarred face appeared 
in the doorway. He came in and swung 
the door shut after him. 

“Fer the love o’ Gord,” croaked Gooch, 








































“open up that there door. I’m so ’ot 
I can’t breathe!” 
“Ach, shut up, Gooch,” muttered 





German Johnny. “I’m sick und tir't 
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“T’m not takin’ any chances of openin’ 
the door,” said Nash. “Not till we’ve 
had our little talk.” He squared himself 
before them, and took a hitch in his belt. 

“W’ere’s the old man?” Riley the 
Roarer asked. 

“Drunk in ’is cabin.” 

“Vell?” German Johnny’s sullen face 
lighted. “Are ve—” bd 

“Keep yer pants on. This aint the 
time. I just ’ad a little chat with Mister 
Murchison,” sneered Nash. He added 
that in his opinion the mate was a yellow- 
bellied so-and-so, of doubtful birthright. 

os OLDIN’ out on us?” asked Riley. 

I “We can’t take no chances with 
’im. Now listen to me. Rouse believes the 
Petrel crew is ashore to get the jools. *Is 
plan is to put into the ’arbor, go ashore 
an’ waylay the lot of ’em. Orl right— 
we go along, peaceable as lambs. We 
tyke orders from the old man. Then— 
wen ’e gets the jools—bingo! We pull 
our little trick. Boys, there’s a forchune 
in it for us all. But we got to act to- 
gether—as one man.” 

“Vy vait?”’ queried German Johnny. 
“Vy not take advantage of de olt man 
now—vile he’s trunk?” 

“W’y?” The Knifer turned a glance 
of scorn upon his shipmate. “I'll tell 
yer w’y. Because that’s mutiny on the 
“igh seas. Because—we’d ’ave to rush 
the gun-rack in Rouse’s cabin. Some- 
body’d get ’urt sure. So we can’t tyke 
the chance. There’s Murchison—we 
can’t depend on ’im. An’ as for the 
American—w’ere ’¢ stands Gord only 
knows. ’E ’ates the old man—but | 
wouldn’t trust ’im a foot. A crafty 
beggar, that one.” — 

“Suppose Murchison squeals?” 

Nash bared his crooked teeth. “If ’e 
squeals, so ’elp me, I’ll put a knife be- 
tween ’is ribs, if it’s the last thing I do!”’ 

“Well,” said Riley the Roarer, “we 
ought to make the reef tomorrow. 
Twenty-four hours more t’go, lads.” 

“I’ve got this thing all worked out,” 
continued the Knifer. “Just wot each 
man’s job is. W’en the guns an’ ammo 
is dealt out before we goes ashore, from 
then on, watch me.” He squinted up at 
Gooch. “Think ye’ll be shipshape to- 
morrer, Goochie?” 

“T’ll be with yer,” answered the in- 
jured sailor, “if I ’ave to be carried ashore. 
I want a shot at that—”’ 

“I’m _ tykin’ care of that 
gent myself,” snapped Nash. 
“Leave ’im to me.” 

“T wants to do for ’im,” 
Gooch muttered weakly. 
Then he put a shaking hand 
to the dirty bandage. “Gord, 
my ’ead aches horrible!” 

The Knifer bit off a chew 
from a black plug of tobacco. 
“An’ ’ow abaht you, Ring- 
quist?”’ 

The giant Swede looked 
up from his paper. “Me?” 

“You ’eard me.” 

Ringquist’s round blue eyes 
held no expression whatever. 

“Are you with us or not?” 
Nash’s voice was sharp. 

“Ay tol’ you,” answered the 
diver gently, “Ay don’ take 
no sides in dis beesness.” 
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“Ye got to tyke sides.” 

An awkward silence. 

“Well, come on. Wot abaht it?” 

“Ay bane hired for diving. Ay quit de 
yob. Ay bane t’rough.” 

“W’en the landin’ party puts ashore 
tomorrer,” insisted Nash, “the old man’ll 
order you along with the rest of us.” 

“Vell, Ay go,” answered the Swede 
calmly. 

“An w’en the big show comes off— 
w’ere’ll you be?” 

“Ay gat out of de vay.” Ringquist 
grinned. 

“Like ell you will—ye’ll do as ve’er 
told.” 

“Sot” 

“You ’eard me.”—Knifer Nash turned 
away. He knew there was no use arguing 
with Ringquist. He would not be bullied. 
And Nash feared to continue the conver- 
sation lest the diver’s obstinacy affect 
the morale of the others and imperil 
his own position as ringleader. 

“Ring’ll do the right thing by us,” 
he muttered with a show of good nature, 
and hitched his thumbs in his _ belt. 
“Everything looks bright an’ cheery, 
I must say. All we got to do is wait.” 
He smiled a crooked, mean smile and 
flung open the door. “Cheerio, mates!” 


To beach was fringed with a dense 
jungle of thorny shrubs and tall 
grasses, about fifty yards back of which 
the land rose toward the hills under dark 
forests interlaced with riotous arabesques 
of blossoming vines. It was an ancient 
wilderness under whose shadows the stone 
age of man still survived; and a chilling 
breath from its gloom, heavy with the 
odor of ferment and decay, drifted out 
like a warning to the Petrel’s landing party, 
in the harsh sun-blaze of the naked sand. 

Orokolo was scurrying about along the 
edge of the grasses like a hunting dog. 

“T find,” he said. “You wait.” 

He slipped into the jungle and disap- 
peared; they could trace his movements 
only by the shifting and rustle of the 
vegetation which had closed over his 
head. In ten minutes he emerged, 
flashing his teeth in a triumphant grin 
and pointing. 

“You come.” 

They followed him in single file as he 
pressed a way through the yielding green 
wall of marginal jungle where the grass 
was a harvest of sword blades ‘and the 
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leaves of the lawyer vine were barbed 
w.re entanglements. Presently the sand 
underfoot changed to soft black soil and 
then, with hands and faces showing red 
marks of the island’s first line of defense, 
they came out of the sweltering thickets 
and found themselves under the dark 
satanic architecture of the forest. At 
their feet, twisting like an endless snakef 
among the close-set pillars of palm, 
mangrove, ebony and ironwood, they} 
saw a narrow native trail. 

“He go black men village,” stated 
Orokolo. 


OAN felt that she had entered a cathe- 

dral of the damned. The maited 
foliage overhead made a bilious twilight in 
which there was no bird call, no stirring of 
wild life, no sound except the mutter of 
their lowered voices and the vibrant, angry 
humming of stinging insects. But there 
were flashes of color as flamboyant as 
sin: the scarlet riot of the D’Albertia 
creeper, the decadent purple of hibiscus, 
the sickly mauve of orchids, the malignant 
green of fungi. Occasionally a great 
butterfly, six inches or more in wing- 
spread, would drift past like a delicacy 
of vice, black, gold and vermilion. Joan 
was both fascinated and alarmed; the 
wicked silence of primitive nature, whose 
forces were festering here in a fury of 
growth and decay, affected her spirit 
more strongly than the tumult of a storm 
atsea. .. 

“T feel as if I were only about an inch 
tall,” she said. ‘What a place! It’s 
like Dante’s Inferno. Are you sure there 
isn’t any danger, Captain Ransom?” 

“Not sure at all, my child,” the captain 
answered. “But don’t worry about 
beasts. There’s nothing on four legs 
bigger than pig and opossum hereabouts. 
Whistle to keep your courage up and 
Griff and I will take care of the wild men.” 

“No wild men here,” Orokolo called 
back over his shoulder. “No danger. 
Wild men come here only when one die, 
then make much noise to scare away 
ghosts.” 

“Are they afraid too?” Joan asked. 

“Yes, white missy. This place of dead. 
Look!” 

Orokolo paused and pointed off the 
trail toward something which under its 
festoons of creepers seemed to be a plat- 
form of bamboo stakes about six feet 
high, apparently the work of human 
hands. He picked up a with- 
ered cocoanut husk and tossed 
it toward the structure. A 
great black bird rose with a 
sudden clatter of wings and 
sulkily vanished among the 
trees. Orokolo intoned a 
Kula spell against flying 
witches: Joan shuddered. 

“Let’s get on,” she urged. 

The trail began to climb 
steeply and the uphill pace 
of the party was. slow. 
Boulders appeared here and 
there on the inclined forest 
floor and the air lost its 
miasmatic taint. In_ places 
their march became a scram- 
ble over ridges where tree- 
roots served as useful hand- 
grips to aid the ascent. 
It was arduous work and 
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ie was a hostile world, with 
civilized man huddled ina 
small and not-too-safe corner! 

Beyond, enormous monsters 
bared huge teeth, spat flames 
and slapped the waters with 
mountainous flukes. 

Legends, neatly inscribed in 
Latin, told of fearful hurricanes 
and of malicious demons who 
lay in wait for unwary mariners. 

And most men of the early six- 
teenth eentury, who saw these 
things on their maps, really 
believed in them. Columbus’ 
crew, but a little before, had had 
to be recruited largely from 
unwilling landsmen who looked 
upon their conscription for the 
voyage as a sentence of death. 

It was the unknown that 
terrified! And as the unknown 
dwindled and became known— 
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they halted at intervals to reconnoiter. 
These breathing spells enabled Joan, 
Griff and Captain Ransom to seek the 
comfort of scratching their backs against 
tree-boles, for they had begun to develop 
oignant symptoms of scrub itch. The 
peer were immune to this minor 
affliction of the forest but Orokolo proved 
that the breech-clouted native is not 
spared the plagues of his environment by 
suddenly giving shrill tongue under an 
attack of ants. 

“We’ve climbed about two hundred 
feet, I judge, and tramped more’n a 
mile inland,” said Captain Ransom at 
last. “How much farther do we go, 
Orokolo, to find that village?” 

Orokolo was vague, for he knew nothing 
of the white man’s measurements. He 
gave them the idea, however, after much 
gesturing, that the village was higher in 
the hills, as far again as they had already 
traveled. 


RESENTLY, up ahead along a 

level stretch of trail, they heard a 
sound like measured footsteps among 
the rotting leaves and deadfall litter. 
Pat-pat, pat-pat, pat-pat, they came in 
a slow, broken rhythm, approaching 
steadily. Captain Ransom whispered a 
command to halt. A ripple of cocked 
rifles ran along the line. Orokolo crouched 
with drawn knife, ready to dart under 
a club swing and thrust upward. 

Then there came into plain view around 
a turn, walking toward them uncon- 
cernedly down the trail, a long-legged, 
long-necked bird as tall as a man. Its 
feathers were like shaggy hair; its head 
was crowned with a plate-shaped, horny 
helmet. It came close, cocked an in- 
quisitive eye at them, and then pat- 
patted off the trail in unfrightened awk- 
wardness. 

“A cassowary, straight out of Noah’s 
Zoo!” exclaimed Captain Ransom. “And 
by that soup-plate on its head, a new kind. 
But this is the first time I ever say one as 
tame as a hen. They usually run like 
wild-fire at the first sight of a man.” 

“He mooruk. Black men catch him 
just out of egg,” said Orokolo. “Make 
him pet.” 

“Which means we’re out of no man’s 
land and in the enemy’s country,” 
observed the captain sternly. ‘Go 
slow, lads, and rifles ready. That bird’s 
master may be behind the next tree with 
a twelve-foot spear leveled for a throw.” 

A little later they reached a clearing 
and saw on the crest of a low ridge, about 
fifty yards ahead, a large house of giant 
bamboo poles, its high- angled roof thatched 
with palm leaves. They halted and studied 
it, but saw no smoke, no scurry of pigs 
and chickens, no signs of life whatever. 

“Looks like a long house, but it ought 
to be bigger,” said Captain Ransom. 

“Queer it should be deserted.” 

Orokolo, under orders, went forward 

to investigate without any effort at con- 
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cealment. They saw him enter the great 
dark doorway after making strange cere- 
monial gestures, and reappear. 

“Nobody,” he said on his return. 
“No danger.” 

They were reassured and went forward, 
to find that the house stood on the edge 
of a narrow ravine about twelve feet deep, 
in which there was a swift trickle of water. 
The trail dipped down the bank and 
mounted the other side. They halted 
at the entrance, which was bordered with 
tall planks of ironwood grotesquely 
carved and painted red and yellow. Be- 
fore the doorway were two towering stalks 
of bamboo set into the ground like masts, 
from which dangled garlands of pandanus 
leaves and sweet-scented herbs. 

“There may be horrors inside,” said 
Captain Ransom. “Griff and I will take 
a look. You stay outside, Joan, with the 
crew.” 

But they soon beckoned to her and she 
followed them to find herself in a kind 
of primitive museum. Everywhere, hang- 
ing to the walls and bamboo joists, she 
saw slabs of wood, carved and painted 
like the larger pieces at the portals. On 
shelves which ran the full length of the 
house there were figures of painted wood, 
two and three feet high, representing 
nude humans in rude, comic modeling. 
These were arranged in groups, as if of 
families and clans, and here and there 
among them, like a label or heraldic device, 
was a fantastic image of mythical charac- 
ter suggesting the shark, the crocodile, the 
serpent and the cassowary. At the feet 
of many of the figures there were votive 
offerings of food, weapons and playthings; 
and the gloom of the strange hall was 
filled with the perfume of ylang-ylang, 
frangipani and aromatic leaves. 

Orokolo stood beside them, looking 
somewhat awed. 

“This is ravt of the dead,” he declared 
reverently. 

“A devil-devil house?” Griff asked. 
“T don’t smell any old bones.” 

“No, it’s clean,” said Captain Ransom. 
“Tt’s heathen superstition on its good side. 
I’ve lived in Melanesia long enough to 
catch the drift of it. Down there, in the 
forest we passed through, is the burial 
ground. ‘The natives stay away from it 
as much as possible, but in this house 
they place images and totems of their 
dead, with a bit of family history in the 

carving. They can come here to pay their 
respects to their friends on the other 
side of Jordan without fear of being 
snatched away by goblins.” 

Orokolo nodded vigorously. 

“Black men remember dead here,” 
he said. Black men come with sorcerers, 
so Witches stay away.’ 

When they rejoined the Kanakas out- 
side they found that this Pantheon of 
the jungle looked down the scar of the 
water-course to the bay. At its mouth 
they saw a stretch of sand and the gleam 
of an inlet, and to the right, above the 
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tufted tree-line, they glimpsed the masts 
of the Petrel. This fine view carried the 
eye to the white line of the barrier reef and 


the great blue expanse of ocean, rising 4 


toward the horizon like an amphitheater, 

Then they looked across the ravine, 
where the trail rose again into heavy 
jungle, and saw by the edge of the faint 


path a freshly peeled tree branch, thrust f 


into the ground. It was capped by a 
weather-beaten skull. The cavernous 
eye-sockets stared darkly upon them. 
Beside the stake, in the path, several 
short barbed spears had been planted at 
an angle, points upward to impale unwary 
walkers. 

“There’s our second sign-post!’’ said 
Captain Ransom grimly. “Just stuck 
up too, by the looks of it. And a neat 
spear trap. We’re being warned to stop.” 

He held a parley with Griff and came 
to a decision to camp there to await 
developments. Their position was 
strategic. The ravine protected their 
front, the uninhabited forest of burials 


their rear; and the clearing made them | 


safe from surprise. There was mountain 
water at hand in the ravine, and a quic d 
means of reaching the beach down the 
bed of the stream, under concealing banks. 

“And a roof over our heads,” added 
Griff, gesturing toward the house of the 

ead. 

“Ay, with the cutting of a few loop- 
holes it will be better than a stockade 
for defense,” agreed the captain. “We 
can sleep in comfort without profaning 
the idols.” 


W hencid made camp. Griff and Orokolo 
went out into the forest gunning 
for fresh meat while Captain Ransom and 
his crew unpacked supplies, and Joan 
helped Kiwai construct an oven of stones 
and organize a commissary. The hunters 
soon returned with a wild pig and an 
opossum, upon whose carcasses Orokolo 
proved himself an expert butcher. 

After their meal they rested and talked 
under the little tent they had pitched to 
make a shady place out in the breeze. 
Paitoto and his Kanakas kept a close 
watch on the jungle across the ravine 
where the skull frowned upon them. At 
any moment a spear might be thrown 
from that tangle and they were not out of 
range. Orokolo, gorged with opossum, 
curled himself up and slept. Captain 
Ransom smoked his pipe and meditated 
until he too dropped off into a nap. Then 
Joan and Griff went into the spirit house 
to study the curiosities. A warm peace- 
fulness caressed the hills, and the Petrel’ 5 
landing party abandoned its worries in 
the relaxation of a picnic’s aftermath. 

Presently Griff and Joan heard a shout 
from Captain Ransom and came out of 
the house to find their leader pointing 
seaward. They looked and saw a sail 
inside the reef. 

“The Barracuda!” he gasped. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The most popular cigarette 
in the United States 


Quality put it there—quality 
keeps it there. Camel smokers 
are not concerned and need not 
be concerned with anything 
but the pleasure of smoking. 






If all cigarettes were as good 
as Camel you wouldn’t hear 
anything about special treat- 
ments tomake cigarettes good 
for the throat. Nothing takes 
the place of choice tobaccos. 


| ©1927, R.J. Reynolds Tobacco 
|| Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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: \ I Try Union ETHYL 
y > eek En the Super Motor Fuel 























HERE’s a real thrill in store for those who 
fuel with Union-Ethyl on this week-end’s 


pleasure jaunt. 


More power on hills. The carbon in your motor 
causes increased compression. By utilizing this in- 
creased compression Union-Ethy] allows your engine 
to develop its maximum efficiency. On the hills 
you pass others that otherwise would be passing you. 


Less Vibration —Union-Ethyl eliminates detona- 
tion and motor shocks. Your trip is more enjoyable 
because your car runs smoother than ever before. 

Less Gear Shifting—a quicker pick-up at all speeds, 
less wear and tear on your motor are guaranteed 


with Union-Ethyl. 


The next time you pass a Union station — fill 
up with Union-Ethyl, the super motor fuel. Then 
enjoy your week-end trip. 








Union-E7THYL 


‘The Super Motor Fuel 
Union Oil Campany 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


(Continued from page 8) 


heap saying, ‘Well good-bye KILL. Watch 
your ashes, old boy, they are bound to fire up 
again, and proceeds to his place of abode and 
to his work of probing and healing. 
“What do I think of it? That’s different 
now you mention it—I think I think but do 
I? And if I said what I think isn’t it possible 
I’d be hanged at sunrise with the rest of ’em?”’ 
And here is E. Bunt of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, who observes justly that “revenge, 
whether in individuals or nations, always 
brings about a recoil of the passions let 
loose.’ re 

More of his letter: 

“The strong revulsion of feeling regarding 
the death penalty displayed by various 


groups of people is not the ‘maudlin, senti- 
mental, unthinking’ thing the orthodox emo- 


tionalist would have you believe. And, do 

you know, I have a sneaking idea that it will 

be through the efforts of these ‘maudlin’ ones 
that a saner solution to the problem will 
eventually be found?” 

The most remarkable feature of this 
whole debate has been the unanimity with 
which the Desk’s correspondents have ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with our present 
criminal procedure. Almost every letter 
—pro and anti—has pointed out the great 
failings in the administration of the law 
as we have it. We have quoted one letter 
in this vein and we’d like to quote from 
another which hammers the point home. 
Mrs. Phyllis Packer Svane of Berkeley, 
California, says: 


- 


‘We are not living in the era of ‘an eye for 
an eye, a tooth fora tooth.’ Instead of want- 
ing to punish an offender, to see him suffer 
for his wrong doing, we want to help, to edu- 
cate, to prevent a recurrence of the fiendish 
crimes whose gruesome details fill the front 
pages of our newspapers. 

“The root of the evil is our present system 
of handling cases. Life imprisonment as 
opposed to hanging is regarded as victory and 
ultimate freedom by the accused. When 
sufficient time has elapsed and other matters 
have engaged our attention, he feels safe in 
attempting to gain his freedom. If he has 
money behind him he usually gets it, while 
the poor man continues to serve as an ex- 
ample of what happens to disobeyers-of the 
law. If life-imprisonment actually meant 
life-imprisonment, it would keep undesirable 
criminals from being a menace to society.” 





Better Movies! 


pictures. He demonstrated that it could 
be done; he proved through the figures on 
the balance sheet that creative ability can 
be harnessed to sound business methods 
and that the team will produce better 
motion pictures for less money, but he 
was ahead of his time. The magnates 
found that, owing to the great expansion 
of the movie business, they could blunder 
and muddle along, fill the studios with 
their relatives and favorites, gyrate fatu- 
ously in the rays of the spotlight, allow 
the riotous waste to continue and still 

make money. So H. O. Davis stepped 
out, biding his time. Now that the grass 
around the studios is eaten down to the 
roots and the producers are running in 
circles trying to dodge the Wall Street ax, 
his time has come. Tomorrow the 
methods this pioneer introduced in 1915 
will be the salvation of the motion picture 
industry. 


EFORE we discuss the things he 
did in the motion picture studios, 
let’s take a look at the remarkable career 
of H. O. Davis. When I first heard of 
him, he had the reputation of being the 
keenest and most successful livestock pro- 
ducer in California. Livestock was his 
hobby. After a most active business 
career in the Middlewest he had sold his 
interests and decided to pursue his hobby. 
But he was too young, not yet thirty-five. 
After he had the ranch well organized, 
time hung heavy on his hands. Therefore 
he accepted readily when the county 
authorities asked him to arrange an ex- 
hibit at the San Diego exposition. At San 
Diego they liked his suggestions so well 
that they made him director general of the 
fair. A good job he made of the general 
directing. The World War and business 
depression notwithstanding, the San 
Diego exposition was an unqualified suc- 
cess, and this success was achieved with so 
little fuss, the machinery of the organiza- 
tion was so well hidden and functioning 
with so little effort that various eminent 
visitors, Cyrus H. K. Curtis of the Curtis 
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(Continued from page 16) 


Publishing Company among them, sought 
the designer and operator of the noiseless 
apparatus. 

They found a freckle-faced, sandy- 
haired chap with steady blue eyes and a 
slow smile that revealed teeth spaced wide 
apart beneath a stubby reddish mustache. 
They heard a slow, even voice that was 
never raised. They heard short sentences 
that went straight to the point, laying 
bare the core of every problem put before 
him when he had the facts. They dis- 
covered a brain possessing that rare com- 
bination, incisive analysis and construc- 
tive ability. 

From the various offers Davis ulti- 
mately selected that made by Carl 
Laemmle, president of the Universal Film 
Manufacturing Company, then the larg- 
est producing organization in the movie 
world, its output going largely to the 
cheaper theaters. Under the arrange- 
ment with the directors of the company 
Davis became the czar of Universal City 
just north of Hollywood where thirty 
companies were “shooting” constantly. 

Analyzing the motion picture business 
with remarkable insight, Davis had ar- 
rived at a conclusion directly the opposite 
of that prevailing in the industry and 
governing its methods. According to his 
opinion no writer or director could de- 
liberately make a picture that would be a 
great box-office success; it was the public 
that made the successes among motion 
pictures. He also believed that no 
amount of “production value’ 
sive spectacular effects having little to do 
with the story—could make a good play 
out of a poor one. In both these premises 
he ran full tilt and head-on into the favor- 
ite ideas prevailing among the Hollywood 
producers then and now, but he stuck to 
his guns. He reasoned that the law of 
averages applies to motion pictures as it 
does to all other human affairs. Under 
this law, so he argued, if a_ studio 
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turned out ten screen plays, making each 
one as good as the organization could 
make it without excessive expenditures 
and spectacular waste, perhaps two of 
them would be highly profitable and big 
successes; three more would be moder- 
ately successful and the balance would re- 
turn the money invested in them plus 
interest. 


HE Davis theories worked. The 

Bluebird pictures pleased the 
public and were in demand by the ex- 
hibitors. The law of averages operated 
smoothly as per schedule. Some of the 
Bluebirds produced more profit in propor- 
tion to the size of the investment than any 
picture has earned since. The play Shoes, 
a simple human story of an underpaid girl 
in a five-and-ten-cent store, cost $5600 to 
make and earned gross rentals of $350,- 
000; also, it did its share in popularizing 
the minimum-wage laws that compelled 
the proprietors of these stores to pay more 
than starvation wages. Hell Morgan’s 
Girl, contrasting the life at the bottom of 
Nob Hill on the Barbary Coast with the 
atmosphere of the palaces on top, cost 
$8600 to make and returned a gross reve- 
nue of $450,000, more than fifty times its 
cost. Five Bluebirds with a total negative 
cost of less than $42,000 pleased the public 
so well that the exhibitors paid a gross of 
$1,600,000 for them, a return of nearly 
4000 per cent on the money tied up in 
the five films. And while these profit- 
records were being established by the five 
leaders, the rest of the Bluebird flock was 
adding smaller profits; in view of their 
low cost, even a limited number of book- 
ings was sufficient to return the money 
and put the producer in the clear. 

To appreciate the full significance of 
these profit figures, it should be borne in 
mind that ten or eleven years ago the po- 
tential market for motion pictures was 
less than half its present size and the in- 
dividual house paid rentals very much 
smaller than the present exorbitant rates. 
In the light of these circumstances the 
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achievement of Davis almost reaches the 
proportions of a miracle. 

ow did he do it? How was he able 
to make scores of popular pictures at a 
cost of less than $10,000 apiece? 

The answer is simple. Davis per- 
formed the miracle by eliminating the 
endless delays during the process of fenk- 
ing the pictures, delays during which the 
entire expensive cast sits around and 
twiddles its thumbs while the pay roll 
mounts relentlessly to the sky. Then as 
now, sitting around and waiting in make- 
up was the toughest part of the screen 
actor’s job—and he was at it constantly. 
Nothing was ever ready for the company. 
If by chance things were ready, the direc- 
tor at the last moment decided to change 
the story and the waiting began all over 
again. Today it is the rule rather than 
the exception that a cast costing $2000 
and $3000 a day in salaries alone is kept 
waiting around an aggregate of weeks and 
months because sets are not ready, be- 
cause changes in the story are being dis- 
cussed by the managers. Time is money, 
big money, cash money in the studios, and 
Holly wood is liter ally wasting millions in 
time every month. 

Davis held the cost of his pictures down 
and cut the waste of time to the bone by 
thorough organization and preparation. 
He relieved the directors of two-thirds of 
their worries, confined their work to 
directing and forced them to adhere to a 
carefully arranged schedule. Under the 
Davis system the shooting did not begin 
until every detail of the script to be turned 
into a picture had been painstakingly 
worked out and agreed upon by all hands, 
including the director, and then it did not 
start until the sets for at least a week’s 
work had been completed to the last 
stroke of the brush. 

Davis believed that the quality of 
the story told by a photo play, the 
distinctive portrayal of each character 
and the clean-cut delineation of human 
relations were of far greater importance 
than the background against which the 
characters lived, moved and had their 
being. He knew that a story cannot be 
logical and convincing unless the char- 
acters around which the plot is woven are 
true to life, logical in their reactions and 
convincing in their portrayal. Therefore 
he made an intelligent selection of the 
stories to be used and insisted that direc- 
tors and writers agree on the characteriza- 
tion and the detailed handling of the 
story before the order for the first set was 
given 


HE director was not called in 

until the script was completed. 
Script, treatment and character studies 
were turned over to him for criticism and 
constructive suggestions. If these sug- 
gestions were accepted after discussion by 
all parties who had a hand in the pie, the 
script was rewritten; otherwise it re- 
mained in its original form. The approval 
of both director and manager was neces- 
sary before it went to the production 
department. 

This was the toughest part of the job 
because it involved the clash of minds of 
men and women with creative ability. 
Davis succeeded in handling this part of 
the job exceptionally well because he 
looked at the purpose and object of the 
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motion picture industry from a standpoint 
diverging widely from that of the movie 
magnates. He realized that the motion 
picture must and should be mass instead 
of class entertainment, that each picture 
should have the widest possible human 
appeal and that, lacking this appeal, it 
could not be saved by expensive sets and 
“production value.” Knowing the im- 
possibility of making every picture a huge 
box office knock-out, he wasted neither 
time nor money on futile efforts to make 
them such, concentrating instead on the 
production of pictures with logical stories 
and graphic characterization. Davis, the 
novice, knew what he wanted and how he 
wanted it done, therefore he was able to 
control his organization and direct its 
activities along the lines of his choosing. 

With the completed and approved 
script in hand, actual shooting was still in 
the dim distance. Davis declined to 
start the assembly line moving while the 
engineers were still undecided whether the 
motor should have four or six cylinders. 
To his orderly mind it seemed a crime to 
start building a house before he had an 
estimate of the total cost, had placed the 
orders for the materials and equipment to 
be delivered on specified dates. So he 
provided eight or ten copies of the script 
for use by the different divisions of the 
production department, had an estimator 
in conjunction with the director decide on 
the number and cost of the sets, of the 
wardrobe, the locations and transporta- 
tion, agree on the number of people 
needed for minor parts and as extras and 
divide these estimates among the divisions 
for execution on specified dates. 

Artists in the construction division, for 
instance, made water-color drawings of 
the sets that had to have the director’s 
approval. Estimates of construction cost 
and time were sent to the production de- 
partment which also received similar re- 
ports from the costumer, the prop divi- 
sion, the location man and the electrical 
division. On the basis of these detailed 
reports the production department could 
check the total cost, calculate the amount 
required, make out a production schedule, 
submit both to the general manager and 
ask for the necessary appropriation. If 
approved, the auditing department was 
instructed to honor requisitions for ex- 
penditures within the appropriation and 
to report daily to the production depart- 
ment and the general manager both the 
current expenditures and the progress 
made. No chance under this for the direc- 
tor to spend three or four times the esti- 
mated cost; through his approval of the 
detailed estimates he had given his con- 
sent to the procedure. Now it was up to 
him to deliver the goods. 

Of course the players, be they stars or 
extras, were not allowed to make changes 
in the script. Nor did the directors have 
this privilege. The story was_photo- 
graphed as it was written, thus avoiding 
the confusion, delay and immense waste 
inflicted constantly on those studios—and 
they are in the majority—in which the 
directors and stars are allowed to run 
wild because the owners do not know how 
to control them. 

If the script called for novel lighting 6r 
other spectacular effects, the technicians 
were instructed to produce these effects 
and rehearse them long before they were 
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needed. When that scene was shot, there} 








was no delay of hours and days while thep 
technical men fumbled and experimented > 


They had producedf 


They were ready. 
the effect before; they only had to dupli- 
cate what they had already done. All the 
experiments had been performed when 
nobody’s time was being wasted. 


HE Davis system worked. It pro- 

duced logical, well-knit pictures, 
produced more of them in shorter time 
and at smaller cost. 
pictures. 
of them. So did Triangle, the moribund 
concern that Davis put back on its feet 
in a year. But the motion-picture in- 
dustry ten years ago was not ready for 
common-sense methods, for efficiency and 
economy. With a new movie palace com- 
pleted every working day and clamoring 
for pictures, with the number of bookings 
and the price per booking going up every 


month, the movies were literally rolling | 


in money. The great inflation period was 
just beginning. 
flated—salaries, costs, profits, heads, repu- 
tations. As gold became the cheapest 
commodity in the early mining days of 
California and Alaska when a fresh apple 
was exchanged for a dollar, so money lost 
its value during the movie boom. It was 
so plentiful, it came with such ease that 
anyone carping about a measly thousand 
or ten thousand was considered a piker. 

Why hesitate to spend ten thousand w hen 
the next turn of the crank might induce 
the grateful public to give you a million? 

In this hectic atmosphere superheated 
by stock market and real estate profits, 
the voice of Davis crying efficiency in the 
money wilderness had to fall on deaf ears. 
They jeered at him; he was “commercializ- 
ing the motion-picture art”. Yes, they 
said this seriously, even the men who 
were selling raw Sex by the foot. He was 

“smothering genius with factory meth- 
ods’, they said of his efforts to remove 
the mechanical shackles from the wings 
of creative ability. 

Davis preached and demonstrated un- 
til he was hoarse and tired. Then 
stepped out of the game in disgust, biding 
his time, knowing that it was coming. 
Now it has almost arrived. 

Can better motion pictures be made at 
a cost much smaller than the scale now 
prevailing? Of course they can be made 
—by men able to bring order out of chaos, 
by men who can formulate an intelligent 
policy and carry it out. But men of this 
stamp will not tackle the job while the 
ultimate control of production lies in the 
hands of the men who now handle the 
reins. The financial power must be in 
close harmony with the ideals and policies 
of the executive. Both must frankly ad- 
mit that the making of motion pictures is 
a commercial enterprise which can pros- 
per only through the intelligent control 
and guidance of creative ability. This 
creative genius must be given the widest 
possible scope within the commercially 
possible limitations. Coordination and 
intelligent control must take the place 
of the present stupid chaos if the deflated 
motion-picture industry is to perch once 
more on the green branch of stabilized 
prosperity. 

Yes, it is possible to make better motion 
pictures and sell them to the exhibitor at 
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led the Overland Trail of ’49 


—the Overland Route today 
follows that direct pathway 


The most dramatic movement of peoples in 
American history took placein 1849-50, year 
of the spectacular gold rush to California. 


The bulk of heroic migration entered Cal- 
ifornia by the Overland Trail, crossing the 
lofty Sierra Nevada range close to Lake 
Tahoe and Donner Lake. 


When the western link of America’s first 
railroad to the Pacific Coast was completed 
in 1869—Central Pacific Railroad, forerun- 
ner of Southern Pacific—it followed this 
direct route to and from the Land of Gold. 


Southern Pacific’s ‘San Francisco Over- 
land Limited” today follows that Overland 
Trail of history over the Sierra, through the 
West's wide spaces, by rail across Great 
Salt Lake, and over the Rockies—61% 
hours, San Francisco to Chicago. 


Only Southern Pacific offers 
four great routes for transcontinental travel 


All four Southern Pacific routes for transcon- 
tinental travel follow the best natural pathways 
pioneered by frontiersman and covered wagon. 
In addition to OVERLAND ROUTE: 


SUNSET ROUTE, New Orleans to San Diego, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, crossing the great 
Southwest with its colorful Apache Trail High- 
way side trip. Route of ‘Sunset Limited.” 


GOLDEN STATE RouTE, the direct line from 
Chicago to Southern California via Kansas City, 
following the Longhorn Trail of song and story 
to El Paso, where it effects juncture with SUNSET 
ROUTE straight for Los Angeles (or San Diego 
via Carriso Gorge). No train excels the disting- 
uished “Golden State Limited.” 

SHASTA ROUTE, from the ; 
Pacific Northwest into Cal- 





ifornia via Portland and 
Crater Lake, for travelers 
to the Coast by northern 
railroads. It offers the 
“Cascade,” fast new train. 


Explain to your Eastern 
friends that they can come 
west by one route, return 
by another and see the 
whole Pacific Coast. They 
can stop over anywhere. 


Southern Pacific 4 


Write name and address in the margin below, tear off and mail to 
F. S. McGinnis, Passenger Traffic Manager, Dept. X-2, 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco, for illustrated booklet, ‘' How Best to See the 


Pacific Coast’’. 








































In the historic winter of 1849-50, for a thousand 
miles over prairie avd mountain,one pioneer camp- 
fire twinkled to another along the Overland Trail. 
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a lower price, but that does not mean that 
you and I will pay less for seeing the bet- 
ter film plays. The business of exhibiting 
motion pictures has gone through the 
same kind of inflation experience as the 
producing end. The same wave of reckless 
expenditures that engulfed the producers 
also struck the exhibitors, a_ perfectly 
logical sequence as control of most of the 
leading theaters is centered in the same 
men. When the pictures plus the organ 
would no longer draw the crowds at the 
ever-rising prices, the exhibitors threw 
in expensive orchestras. Then they en- 
gaged singers to warble with the orchestra, 
adding hoofers and a bunch of chorus 
girls until many of them offered a com- 
plete vaudeville show in addition to the 
picture. Money came so fast and so easily 
that expense became a minor considera- 


tion while they were packing ’em in. If 
a musical director or a master of cere- 
monies seemed especially popular, the 
bigger theater did not hesitate to hire 
him at $25,coo or $50, COO a year. If that 
director wanted a new jazz drummer, he 
hired him for $300 or $400 a week. If the 
operators demanded $100 a week for 
watching the projection machines, that 
demand was granted because money was 
cheap and plentiful. And the admission 
fee could always be raised a nickel or a 
dime a seat. 

Now the owners of the larger theaters 
find themselves saddled with a huge 
weekly overhead for rent, music and 
vaudeville and with a scale of prices so 
high that the public is beginning to resent 
the squeezing. Amusement costs have 
gotten out of line with living expenses 
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and earnings, a fact clearly demonstrated 
by the present slack period. Through 


the addition of costly music and vaude-f 


ville the motion-picture theater has drifted 
away from the original purpose which 
made it popular and profitable—to pro- 
vide screen entertainment for the masses 
at a low price. Theaters which return to 
this original purpose, which cut out the 
frills of the inflation period, which put on 
a straight motion-picture program of good 
features and interesting subsidiary sub- 
jects at reasonable prices will find the 


public immediately responsive. 


Yes, better pictures can be made for 
less money, but before the public can see 
them at reasonable cost there will have 
to be many changes on the sunny Holly- 
wood lots as well as in the dark interiors of 
the metropolitan show houses. 





Orchids Every 


“Stop!” cried James, sharply, and at 
her dark, startled look, “The chimney is 
ina terrible condition, and the chimney- 
sweep can’t come till next week some- 
time, so we don’t dare to make too big a 
fire. Anyway, those hands!” 

And he raised his eyebrows at the 
handsome, helpless ornaments peeping 
from ruffles of fairy lace. 

Eudora ey them aloft, stared at 
them, twiddled the fingers spunkily. 

“They can do shoals of things!” 

“Twist the wheel of a sport roadster, 
or swing a mean brassie!—sorry!—can’t 
think what makes me such a brute today.” 

“It’s staying in this stuffy room!” 
excused Eudora, eagerly. ‘“‘Listen, big 
boy! While I’m trying on the flannel 
frock, Gordon, chauffeur below, can help 
you into some things, and dow n the stairs 
and I’Il take you bye-bye.” 

James erected a negative brown palm. 

“Sorry! I like to drive my own. My 
flivver is in hospital, but perhaps when 
she and I are O. K. you will take a whirl 
around the boulevard with us.” 

“Love to!” conceded Eudora, generous- 
ly and at his instant wide grin of anticipa- 
tion, “if you will only come with me to- 
day. Fact is, I’m lonesome as the dickens. 
The folks are away and I haven’t a soli- 
tary date. Please! Who’s high-hatting 
now!” James moved uneasily, weakened, 
consented. 

“T’ll send Gordon right up, and be 
with you in ten minutes. We'll ride out 
to the sand dunes.” 

At the sand dunes they sat silent, 
breathing salt, seaweed, wide sea spaces. 
Listening to the wind that was tearing a 
pearly-white mist into gossamer shreds 
that the sun might shine through to them. 
Looking at the tumbling cascades of 
sand, at the sweep and swirl of the soft 
wings of gulls against a turquoise sky. 

“Tt’s gorgeous, isn’t it?” whispered 
Eudora, and under the protecting lace 
her fingers dared, like five white, ex- 
quisitely small, baby mice, to creep along 
the seat to James. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


“Tt’s a gem!” said James. “I'll never 
forget this afternoon.” He seemed to 
need both hands to find his watch. 
“Darn shame I must be back by five. 
Doc’s coming.” 

“We will turn back then, stopping at 
the house. I’m taking buttons to your 
mother.” 

Gordon stopped the car with soft, 
slurring impressiveness before a giant of 
a house, gray with age, uncompromising, 
arrogant, at sight of which James’ mouth 
automatically, wryly opened as if to 
swallow a great, bitter pill. 


UDORA was out the car and had 

passed the two grim stone lions 
at the entrance as if they were nothing 
but kittens, had scorned the broad steps 
with the tips of her snakeskin sandals, 
had slipped past the somber portals like 
April cheating December. 

Each square pillar of that Andes- 
aiming residence was magically supported 
by twin cherubs who looked as if they had 
too heartily partaken of dinner. The 
voluptuous lions in the center of the per- 
fect lawn were dead drunk, stupid-looking, 
were noisily spouting surplus liquid into 
a marble basin. Even those two gray 
guardians at the gate had something 
trailing from their mouths—they might 
have been royal scrolls, but they looked 
to James like curling strips of celery. 
Everywhere, too much of everything! 

“Gordon,” he abruptly demanded of 
the black cloth cap in front of him, “why 
do rich people always have lions on their 
lawns and at their gates? Listen, how 
much are the folks worth who live in 
that modest little auditorium?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” replied the young 
chauffeur, agreeably. ‘‘About a couple 
of millions, sir.” 

“T wonder,” continued James, thifik- 
ing audibly, “why doesn’t she get her 
frocks from France, instead of chasing 
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down to Cherry Street with a couple of 
yards of pale pink chiffon?” 

“Rich folks do that,” advised Gordon, 
turning a stiff neck to display one frank 
blue eye. “Say, I took the old lady of the 
house, the grandma, around town for 
two hours in the limousine one day, trying 
to find which shoe store sold tips for shoe 
laces the cheapest.” 

Lord! A rich little wife was out of the 
question! And a stingy little rich wife 
was completely out of the question! 

“Miss Eudora Devereux,” said James, 
painfully, for the heart inside him felt 
as though it were being chewed up by a 
meat chopper, “of course, she, too, likes 
lions on the lawn and bulgy little kids to 
hold up her house. Gordon, as man to 
man, as brothers now—you’ve got a good 
head on you!—how does Miss Eudora 
impress you? Tell me, quick!” 

Gordon thoughtfully twisted a large 


ar. 

“Well,” he said, neutrally, “she’s 
considered a regular little devil, sir. Yes, 
sir. A go-getter, sit, ever since she ate up 
her first pink rattle.” 

And he jumped to open the door as the 
girl herself flew down the frowning walk. 

Gordon turned the long, sleek snout 
of the car towards Cherry Street. Fog 
had crept upon the city from the sea. 
Street lamps, early-lighted, stretched 
ahead like living topazes’ upon dusky 
gray chiffon. 

“Gordon,” asked Eudora in the voice 
like wind-bells, “‘aren’t you going awfully 
fast in this mist?” 

“Why,” interrupted James, all wrapped 
around in an agonizing gray grouch, 
“I was thinking a tortoise must have 
taught our friend in front to drive. Find 
your buttons?” 

Eudora poured the rainbow things 
into the brown cup of James’ palm. His 
flesh contracted, drew away, from her 
touch. Thank goodness, only he and God 
knew how much he wanted to catch up 
and kiss those lovely, so-silly fingers! 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Packed in three sizes: 
25c, 50c and $1.00. 

For sale at all Ow drug 
stores and agencies for 
OwL produéts; or mailed 


prepaid on receipt of price. 


Address The Owl Drug Co., 


611 Mission St., 

San Francisco; 

111 West Washington St., 
Chicago; 

53 West 23rd St., 

New York. 
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The man who has discovered Karetts need never 
hesitate in his choice of food. He can eat heartily 
without fear of indigestion. Two or three Karetts, 
taken after meals, give very quick relief when you 
are troubled with heartburn, sour stomach or gas. 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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Spending the Food Budget | |.. 
sepal 
: _. Pp Inth 
O save while you are spend- up from these groups will supply the vita- and lettuce, contain minerals and furnish} .ybs 
ing! Isn’t that just like a mins adequate to the demands of the the necessary bulk. Tomatoes are a valu-} with 
game? And when it’s house- body. able source of all the vitamins. Root} men: 
keeping and marketing and a The calories are the heat units that vegetables, onions, carrots, beets and tur-} cmal 
savings account all out of the measure food values. The number re- nips furnish both vitamins and minerals.} for j 
food budget, isn’t it a better game than quired varies with age, weight and occu- Fruit, either cooked or fresh, should be} most 
golf or bridge? There isnot a woman who pation, but a broad rule that will serve as eaten at least once a day. The fresh} come 
has tried it and become absorbed by all its a guide is fourteen to twenty-eight calories fruits supply water, minerals, sugar and} gizab 
possibilities that won’t agree on the in- for each pound of body weight, depending vitamins besides adding bulk. Cooked} gayi: 
stant. Better health, better meals, more upon the amount of exercise and the type fruits furnish minerals and sugar but lack store 
food of the right kind, and that growing of occupation, whether physical or the same amount of vitamins. Dried] the | 
balance at the bank. Could anything sedentary. fruits are cheaper in winter than the fresh } chasi 
offer more angles of interest than that for In planning the daily dietary there are fruits and are wholesome if soaked over} gore 
the modern housewife? certain foods that should be eaten every night and cooked slowly. matt 
The item of food 1 in the model budget is_ day, especially where there is a family of Fresh fruit should be selected at the | wife 
one of major size and importance. ‘It is growing children or young persons. Milk market so as to be sure that it is sound and} she | 
agreed that wholesome food in abundance 1s one of the first and most important re- ripe. Unless fruit can be safely stored at price 
is necessary to supply the body with the quirements. Each child should have one the correct temperature it should be | best 
energy to work and play and to enjoy all quart per day, while adults may reduce bought in small quantities only. Look } pesid 
the activities of life. Careful buying is the amount to one pint. If this cannot be over before putting away and use the prob 
the means by which this may ripest first, or those that have} 7} 
be accomplished with a meas- | bruises and imperfections. If | alwa 
ure of economy. A knowledge the fruit is to be cooked it may | jn th 
of food-values is the basis of be possible to purchase a | jg ra: 
this, combined with a_ well- cheaper quality that is slightly | seasc 
planned menu that contains all less perfect or not quite so well appe 
the elements on which the grown. Small fruits are some- | This 
body thrives and grows. times cheaper than the larger | jg oft 
There are foods that furnish ones. A cup of juice from }has 
the body with energy, fuel small oranges may cost less |} Mon 
foods that are consumed and than the same amount from | fami 
expended in activity. For’ the larger fruit. A pound of |time 
children who are growing w pe small potatoes will take longer | ping 
they study and play hard i to prepare but will provide fare ; 
their recreation hours, and for about the same amount of food | comt 
persons who engage in physical at a lower cost. liciot 
labor, the fuel foods form the exter 
greater part of the diet. These — = —— EAT need not be served Jof th 
are the starches, sugars and {A group of foods that should be included in the menu more than once a day. }dish 
fats. Under the starches come in some form every day It is a building food and is fof a: 
cereals, bread, the flour pastes not necessary in large amounts. St: 
such as spaghetti and macaroni, rice, tapi- managed these amounts may be reduced The cost per pound should be considered |large 
oca and potatoes. The sugars broadly in- one-half and still be on the side of safety, in relation to the waste, the bone and [spoil 
clude honey, dried fruits and candy. The but less than that approaches the danger fat that cannot be used. The cheaper [cult 
fats head the list with butter and cream, line. Dried milk has about the same food- cuts of meat supply just as much nourish- [extra 
and further include lard and the animal value as the fresh but costs as much. ment as the expensive portions if care and |a gre 
fats, olive oil and other vegetable oils and Evaporated milk and the sweetened con- time are given to the preparation. Trim- | tain: 
chocolate. densed milk may be used in place of milk mings from meat should be used for soup | Butt 
The building foods which supply to or cream in cooking. stock, or the fat tried out for cooking. }stron 
children the material on which to grow Cereal products appear in some form at Poultry is expensive because there is a [and « 
and bring to adults the substances to re- every meal. The breads made from whole large amount of waste in addition to the [from 
pair body tissues and waste consist largely grains are building foods containing price per pound. The older fowls are fimpe 
of proteins. The amount needed is not healthful minerals. They furnish bulk cheaper than the young chickens. Fish fused 
large and is not variable but much the and are the source of vitamins. Home- may be used in place of meat, for it is a fothe: 
same whether the person is active or quiet. cooked cereals are more economical than building food and supplies minerals. Fish sum: 
In this group are meats, fish, poultry, the ready-to-serve varieties, and are in season should be purchased, and the fwint 
milk, cheese, eggs, nuts and the whole better for the younger children. The dry local varieties that are very fresh are [keep 
grain cereals. The regulating foods are cereals offer variety. There is economy preferable. Eggs may take the place of [used 
those that have bulk and contain minerals usually in buying flour in larger quanti- meat or fish, occasionally. They may be [kept 
necessary to keep the blood stream clean ties, unless the amount of baking done is preserved during the summer when the y § Sp 
and pure, to make the teeth strong and_ small. are cheap and kept for use when the price food 
carry off the waste from the body. These Two vegetables should be served eal has advanced. If fresh eggs are preferred accor 
are vegetables, fruits, milk, eggs and day, one of which may be potatoes. The for table use the preserved eggs may be J bein; 
whole grains. A well balanced diet made leafy vegetables, cabbage, spinach, greens used for cooking. op 
e 
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WM. Butter should be used freely, for it is 
Mierich in Vitamin A which does not appear 
Nin the other fats although they have a high 
energy value. If the butter supply 1s 
silimited be sure that the full amount of 
Pi milk is served in some form in order to 
‘Wii make up the deficiency. Sugar will prob- 
‘Hiably appear in desserts and fruits, al- 
Mithough candy, if made from good ma- 
“i terials and not over-indulged in will prove 
arich supply of energy. 













‘ possible until a complete knowl- 
A edge of the prices of different kinds 
of foods has been gained, it is wise to keep 
separate accounts for each group or kind. 
In this way a less expensive article may be 
substituted for one that is more costly 
without upsetting the balance of the 
s- Root} menu. The amounts saved will always be 
) and tur-} small but this should not be discouraging, 
minerals.} for jt is the foods that cost less that are 
should be} most often purchased, and the pennies will 
the fresh} come trickling in until the amount is 
ugar and} sizable enough to add materially to the 
Cooked} savings account. Prices at neighboring 
but lack} stores should be compared to learn where 
Dried} the most wholesome food may be pur- 
the fresh} chased for the least money. The clean 
ked over} store should be given the preference as a 
matter of health protection. If the house- 
d at the} wife selects her food herself at the store 
und and she will keep in touch with the special 
stored at | prices that are offered, and will learn the 
ould be} best and cheapest foods for each season, 
Look } besides making a better choice than will 
use the | probably be made for her. 
hat have |” The most expensive food is by no means 
ions. If | always the most nutritious. A high price 
d it may | in the market may mean that the product 
chase a | is rare, hard or impossible to ship, out of 
slightly | season, or makes an unusual appeal to the 
e so well | appetite through its beautiful appearance. 
re some- | This is particularly true with fruit, which 
e larger |is often so tempting to look at but flavor 
ce from thas been sacrificed to size and color. 
ost less |Money can be saved without denying the 
it from | family good wholesome food, if only some 
ound of | time and thought is devoted to meal plan- 
e longer }ning and marketing carefully. Left-overs 
provide }are a great means of saving, and often 
of food Jcombine with other foods to make a de- 
licious meal. Meat, especially, may be 
extended with vegetables, or rice, or one 
> served fof the flour pastes to make an excellent 
> a day. [dish that may be served as the main dish 
and is }ofa meal. 
nounts. | Staple foods should be bought in as 
sidered flarge quantities as can be kept without 
ne and fspoiling. Although this is sometimes difh- 
cheaper Jcult to manage in a small apartment, an 
ourish- fextra shelf or closet space will accomplish 
are and ja great deal. The best way to keep cer- 
Trim- | tain foods if observed will be an assistance. 
or soup | Butter should be kept cold and away from 
ooking. | strong odors. Lard should be kept cool, 
re is a fand oils should be covered and kept away 
to the fifrom the light. If fruit is to be kept the 
vis are fimperfect fruit should be separated and 
_ Fish [used as soon as possible. Meat, milk, and 
it is a other perishables should be kept on ice in 
» Fish summer, and in an out-door cupboard in 
nd the fwinter. Although the evaporated milk 
sh are [keeps better than the fresh, it must be 
lace of fused shortly after the can is opened, or 
nay be kept on ice. 
n they Spending carefully done is saving. A 
e price Ffood budget is the direct road to a bank 
‘ferred account, and meanwhile the family are 
yay be fbeing fed in a more scientific and whole- 
some fashion than would be possible with 
less careful effort in this direction. 
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Did you ever eat 


Black Angel Cake? 
— it’s mighty good, try tt! 
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Here’s 4% cup Ghirardelli’s Ground 









the recipe: mer Chocolate 
merigaprs = 2 vcaspoon vanilla 
und G) CHO 4% cup pastry flour 





5 egg whites 








\4 teaspoon cream of tartar pen corn White Frosting 

\ teaspoon salt 43 TSE8"} 5 cake Ghirardelli's Home 
PAeKED Im vacwUs | : 

1 cup sugar nnow Dip Chocolate 


Add cream of tartar and salt to egg whites and beat until very stiff. Con- 
tinue beating while adding the sugar [which has been sifted three times}. 
Add vanilla. Fold in flour and chocolate [which have been sifted together 
three times}. Bake in an ungreased tube pan in a slow oven [325° F]} 50 to 60 
minutes. Ice first with a white boiled frosting. When this is cold, melt the 
home dip chocolate over hot [but not boiling} water; add one or two table- 
spoons hot water to make it thin enough to pour over the cake. Cover the 
cake irregularly with this chocolate. 

[Anexcellent way to bake this cake is to place it ina cold oven, turn on gas or electricity 

and gradually raise the temperature to 350° F. This should take about 35 minutes. Then 

reduce gas or turn offelectricity and cook remaining 15 or 20 minutes on retained heat} 


GHIRARDELLI’S 
Ground, CHOCOLATE 


eel 


Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of other tested chocolate recipes—FREE! 
D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisco 


Please send me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 
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Liver— 


HE newly discovered value 

of liver in the diet as a pro- 

tection against anemia as 

well as a treatment where 

this has developed, has been 
one ot the recent sensations of the dietetic 
world. It has brought renewed interest 
to the preparation of liver for the family 
menu, for there seems no longer to be 
doubt that an enrichment of the blood 
follows and a rapid building results. 
Liver has a high content of minerals, 
vitamins and proteins and produces red 
blood cells and red blood pigment. Its 
iron is its most valuable contribution and 
to this is directly traced its value in the 
treatment of anemia. 

Liver should have a uniform color, be 
firm in texture and have a fresh odor. The 
color varies with the animal from which 
it is obtained, the liver of beef being dark- 
est. There is still another variation in 
connection with size and weight. 

The delicate characteristic flavor de- 
pends much for its appetizing quality on 
the selection and preparation. Chicken 
livers being small and in great demand 
are expensive, while the livers of the larger 
animals are much cheaper in price. There 
is, of course, no waste as all the meat is 
used. 

The preparations before cooking, scald- 
ing in boiling water or soaking in cold 
water are not necessary, although recom- 
mended by many cook books. ‘The liver 
should be carefully wiped and in the 
heavier organs, the skin and veins should 
be removed. To increase the tenderness 
and the appetizing quality, careful, slow 
cooking is required, and many delicious 
methods of preparation include grinding 
or chopping. ‘The small, tender livers, 
such as chicken or veal should be cooked 
quickly for a short time. Oven broiling, 
deep fat frying, or top stove browning in 
the frying pan are best. The coarser 
varieties may be braised, stewed, baked 
or cooked in the casserole. 
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In preparing the juice of the liver for 
invalid diet, run it through the food chop- 
per first, then press out the juice, using 
several thicknesses of cheesecloth for the 
purpose. About one-fourth cup of juice 
is obtained from one pound of liver. 
Scraped liver is also part of the invalid 
diet. Wipe the liver and remove skin. 
Dash uncooked into hot water for a few 
minutes only, then grind or scrape. Ex- 
cellent sandwiches may be made by sea- 
soning with salt, pepper and a bit of 
grated onion. Serve between slices of 
thinly buttered bread. Or the scraped 
liver may be added to seasoned clear 
tomato, chicken or beef broth, 34 of a 
cup to one cup of broth. Onion juice, 
chopped celery or parsley may be used as 
additional seasoning. 

Liver Soup With Vegetables 
1 pound liver, ground } cup potato, grated 
3 cups water ¥4 cup onion, grated 
14 teaspoon salt ¥% cup celery, chop- 
14 cup carrots, grated ped 
4 cup turnips, 1 tablespoon parsley, 
grated chopped 

Heat water, add salt, then liver, cover 
well and bring to a boil, then reduce heat 
and simmer for one-half hour. Add vege- 
tables, except parsley, and cook again for 
fifteen minutes or until vegetables are 
tender. Add more water as needed. Add 
parsley and serve. This amount makes 
eight servings. 

Breaded Liver 
1 pound or 4 slices of 1 cup bread crumbs 


liver 2 tablespoons bacon 
2 eggs fat 
3 tablespoons lemon 1 teaspoon salt 
juice Y4 teaspoon pepper 


Wipe and parboil liver gently for five 
minutes, drain and remove any loose 
membrane or skin. Add lemon juice and 
seasonings to slightly beaten eggs. _Dip 
liver in egg, roll in crumbs and agaih in 
egg. Place in a shallow pan containing | 
hot fat, set in oven of 375° F. for twenty- 
five minutes. Turn liver once during 
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the Family Food 


baking. This amount makes four serv- | 


ings. 
Liver in Gravy 
1 pound beef or pork 4 tablespoons drip- 
liver pings 
1 egg, beaten 1 slice onion, minced 
2 tablespoons flour Bay leaf 
¥% teaspoon salt 4 teaspoon Worces- 
14 teaspoon pepper tershire sauce 
3 cups hot water 


Sprinkle slices of liver with salt, pepper | 


and dredge with flour, dip in beaten egg 
diluted with two tablespoons of cold 
water, and again in flour. Brown in drip- 
pings, then add hot water and remainder 
of seasonings, cover and simmer one hour. 
Remove meat, thicken the liquid in the 
pan, season and pour over the liver. This 
amount makes five servings. 
Liver With Spaghetti 
1 cup of beef or pork 3 tablespoons finely 


liver, cubed chopped onion 
4 tablespoon butter 1 tablespoon parsley, 
14 cup tomato pulp minced 


Y4 teaspoon pepper 
3 tablespoons cheese, 
grated 


3 cups water 
4 cup uncooked 
spaghetti 
¥ teaspoon salt 
Brown onion in fat, add cubed liver and 
seasonings, cook slowly for ten minutes. 
Add tomato pulp and continue cooking 
twenty minutes. Cook spaghetti i 
salted water. When done, drain and place 
on a platter. Pour over it the liver mix- 
ture, sprinkle with cheese and serve. ‘This 
amount makes four to six servings. Maca- 
roni may be used in place of the spaghetti, 
and a well-seasoned white sauce in place 
of the tomato sauce. 
Liver En Casserole With Rice 
¥4 pound liver, chop- 1 tablespoon butter 
34 teaspoon salt 
¥g teaspoon pepper 
1 cup tomato or 1 tablespoon green 
brown sauce pepper, chopped 
34 cup uncooked rice 1 onion sliced 
Wash, pare and cube vegetables, boil 
twenty minutes and place in a casserole 
with the stock in which the vegetables 


pe 
2 slices bacon 
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Three different women! Three 
different ideas about Wesson Oil! 
And each one right! 

One woman, if you should ask 
her, will tell you what a fine salad 
oil it is. Another, how deliciously 
it fries fish, fritters, French-fried 
potatoes. To still another, it’s the 
perfect shortening. 

There’s a simple enough rea- 
son why Wesson Oil is so good— 
and good for so many purposes. 

It’s because Wesson Oil is 
such a fine, pure oil. Clear. Light 
in color. Wholesome. And exqui- 
sitely delicate in flavor. 

Women /ike it. They trust it. 
The pale straw color of it, crystal 
clear. It Jooks gcod to eat. 

And that’s precisely the point 
—Wesson Oil is a food. 

Indeed, it’s so good to eat that 
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many, many people keep a cruet of 
it on the table and use it on their 
salads and vegetables plain, just as it 
is. And in hundreds of thousands of 
homes, Wesson Oil is being used to 
make the most piquant and capti- 
vating French Dressings that can be 
imagined, 

For both pan browning and deep- 
frying it is rapidly displacing less 
modern methods. It’s easier, of course, 
to use than melting hard fats. And 
with reasonable care you can heat it 
hot enough to fry in perfectly, long 


before it will smoke or scorch. 








WESSON OIL) 
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But the main reason is that 
Wesson Oil is so wholesome and 
delicious in itself that it makes 
the things you fry taste even 
more delicious. 

As a shortening—and espe- 
cially where liquid shortening is 
called for—Wesson Oil spells 
convenience. You can just pour 
it in and mix it with your sugar 
or flour; it creams in no time at 
all. And, again, because Wesson 
Oil is so good to eat, it makes 
better-to-eat cakes and cookies 
and biscuits. 

If you are using Wesson Oil 
for only one purpose, try it for 
these other two. You'll like it. 
We'll be glad to send you a book 
of interesting Wesson Oil recipes. 
Address The Wesson Oil People, 
210 Baronne Street, New Orleans. 
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Asan, in the new Pontiac Six, 
Fisher proves its unrivaled 
ability to endow a car with beauty 


and value beyond comparison in its 
class. Acclaimed the world’s finest 


low-priced six from the hour of its 
first appearance, this new Pontiac 
advances far beyond even its own 
previous attainment. More than ever 
it satisfies the American desire for 
artistry of design, fine finish and 
consummate good taste in an auto- 
mobile. The New Pontiac Six is such 
a car as the public has learned to 
expect when the body is by Fisher. 
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‘have been cooked. Add flour mixed with 
cold water. Cover vegetables with liver 
which has first been cut into pieces, 
dredged with flour, salt and pepper and 
seared. Cover dish and bake in a slow 
oven, 300 degrees F. for one hour. 
Braised Liver With Vegetables 





1 pound liver 1 small turnip, cubed 
114 tablespoons ba- 3 carrots, sliced 

con fat 1 onion, sliced 
1 cup stock \ bayleaf 


l’cup tomato juice 1% teaspoon salt 
114 tablespoons flour 4% cup celery, cubed 
1g teaspoon pepper 

Cut liver into two-inch squares, roll in 
flour, salt and pepper, and brown in bacon 
——J fat. Remove from fat, add vegetables 
ASA AL and brown slightly. Combine liver, 
~~ vegetables, and seasonings. Pour into 
casserole, cover and bake in a moderate 
oven, 350 degrees F., 114 to 2 hours. Un- 
cover during last half hour of cooking. If 
desired liquid in casserole can be thickened 
to give a gravy. This amount makes 
about six servings. 

Liver Spinach Mold 

1 pound liver 2 onions chopped 
14 cup bread crumbs 1 teaspoon salt 

or 14 cup cooked 1% teaspoon pepper 


rice 2 pounds fresh spin- 
| 2tablespoons butter ach or 
14 cup cream 2 cups fresh spinach 
1 beaten egg 3 hard cooked eggs 


Wipe liver and parboil five minutes. 
Put through a food chopper and mix with 
rice. Add onion, browned in bacon fat, 
beaten egg and seasonings. Place in a 
| buttered mold, cover with a layer of 
cocked spinach put through a colander 
and garnish with slices of hard-cooked 
eggs. Cover with oiled paper, place in a 
pan of hot water and bake in a moderate 
oven, 325 degrees F. When firm, unmold 
on a hot platter and serve with mush- 
rooms or tomato sauce. This amount 
makes about six servings. 


Liver Loaf 

1144 pounds liver lg teaspoon pepper 
114 cups bread 1 tablespoon parsley, 

crumbs chopped 
2 eggs 2 tablespoons onion, 
¥% cup stock chopped 
1 cup milk 1 tablespoon chopped 
2 tablespoons fat celery 

pork or drippings 1% green pepper, 
114 teaspoons salt chopped 


Wipe liver, cut into slices, then run 
through a chopper together with vege- 
tables. Add crumbs moistened with 
beaten egg and liquid, fat and lastly 
seasonings. Beat together well, pour 
mixture into a well-greased baking dish 
or mold and set in a pan of hot water. 
Bake 1% hours, 325 to 350 degrees F. 
Baked Liver Swedish Style 
114 pounds beef liver 6 prunes, cooked and 
Flour to dredge stoned 
Salt, pepper 2 tablespoons butter 
lcup cream or milk 3slices bacon 
3 apples, sliced 
Select a thick piece of liver. Soak over 
night or for several hours in a marinade 
dressing, or in buttermilk. Cut liver on 
thick side to form a pocket, sprinkle cavity 
with salt and pepper, then fill with fruit 
and broken bits of butter. Sew or skewer 
. liver together. Make several cuts about 
4 inch deep on outer top surface of liver, 
dredge it 8 flour, wrap with strips of 
bacon and skewer into place. Put in a 


baking dish, add 34 cup water and bake 
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and Garden Furniture 





For Awnings 


that Key Your Home 


to Nature’s 
Brightest Moods 


H. different they are—these new awning ma- ‘* 
terials, with their brilliant, distinctive patterns 
woven lastingly in! And how they transform the home, 
making it as cheerful without as within! 

Awnings, and porch and garden furniture impart new 
beauty to house and grounds when Otis Woven Stripes 
are used. These modern fabrics offer a wealth of novel 
designs and artistic color combinations. From among them 
you can readily select a style that will harmonize per- 
fectly with your type of architecture. 

Otis Woven Stripes are wonderfully practical, too. They 
are sturdily woven of finest materials, and are dyed with 
the fastest known dyes. And because the patterns are 
woven in—not printed or painted on—they admit to room 
or porch a soft, diffused light which creates a restful, har- 
monious atmosphere. The woven patterns, too, make these 
fabrics as pleasing to view from within as from without. 

Ask your awning maker to show them to you. 


OTIS 
WOVEN STRIPES 


Made by OTIS COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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two hours in a moderate oven, 325 de- 
grees F, basting occasionally. 
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| FOR FREE SAMPLES OF ACTUAL MATERIALS SEND THIS COUPON TO 
- Otis Company, Advertising Dept., 385 Madison Ave., New York 
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to have bright eyes 


To restore the lustre of youth to 
dull, lifeless eyes, simply apply a 
few drops of harmless Murine. Also 
use it when your eyes are blood- 
shot to quickly clear them up. 


URINE 


or YOUR 


FEYES 


Es 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 
peat naturally dark, long and 
luxuriant. Adds wonderful charm, 





i beauty and expression to any fac 


e. 
Perfectly % by millions 


ROWN, 








Keep Your 
Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by 


regularly using pure Mercolized Wax. Get an | 


ounce, and use as directed. Fine, almost in- 
visible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, 
freckles and large pores have disappeared. Skin 
is beautifully clear, soft and velvety, and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
the hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrinkles 

and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce | 
powdered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. 

At Drug and Department Stores Everywhere | 

| 

| 









4 GE, 
SampheR OUs 


vies AMAM 
tothe hair 
the sheen of 
the sheen of SHAMPOO 
cleanliness 
and leaves a delightful bouquet you'll 
never tire of. Eliminates dandruff. Does 
not color the scalp. Send this ad with 
your name and address. We will send the 
sample absolutely free. 

PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept.77 48 Warren Street, New York 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 











Types of Beauty 


HEN young Jack tells his 
sister about the girl he has 
danced with at a party 
last night, with true fem- 
inine interest she asks 


quickly the one question that matters, the 
ane thing she wants to know first. It used 
to be “Is she pretty?” 
“What is her type?” 
Of course she 1s pretty. A woman _— 
er- 


Nowadays it is 


beauty is no longer the exception. 
haps Cleopatra and 
Helen of Troy wouldn’t 
makethe stir today they 
created in their own age 
and time. We now 
take beauty for grant- 
ed, a mark of modern 
efficiency, a duty that 
every woman owes to 
herself and the world 
she lives in. It seems 
to be only a matter of 
knowing how. And the 
key to the situation lies 
largely in the question 
that springs first to a 
woman’s lips when she 
hears of another for the 
first time. 

“What is her type?” 

Is she blonde or bru- 
nette? Is she quiet and 
a little aloof, with that 
subtle mystery, that 
reserve throws around its possessor, or is 
she one of the moderns who is frank about 
everything, touching it all lightly with her 
wit? Perhaps she is a member of the young 
intelligentsia, who talks learnedly about 
the new books and plays and the tendency 
in art, and in this case as in the others the 
line of her hair cut, the color of her lip- 
stick, the degree of polish on her finger 
nails all contribute a shade of meaning to 
the complete effect she has in mind. 

It seems to be a matter of being your- 
self, bringing out all the points that make 
you a different being from the rest of the 
world, and hewing to the line of your own 
personality. Beauty has lost its regular 
pattern and is now bursting upon us in 
new forms on every side. It is as much a 
matter of clear understanding as it is clear 
skin, and a bright fearlessness as attrac- 
tive as bright eyes. One kind of beauty 
has as much appeal as another, all have 
their admirers. It is a matter of deciding 
to which you belong, recognizing your 
good points and accenting them. Not ob- 
vious exaggeration, but a hint or shade 
that still leaves something for the imagi- 
nation to supply. A delicious freedom and 
renewed self confidence result. 





Of course, the basis of all types of beauty 
is the same, a sound body, good nerves, 
clean pure blood, induced by plenty of 
rest, sleep, exercise and nourishing food, 
After all, as the psychologists say, it’s a 
matter of the subconscious. If your mus- 
cles are strong and resilient, if your whole 
body is alive and alert, you are aware of 
yourself and awake to the beauty that you 
have. It quite naturally follows that the 
rest of the world becomes aware of it as well. 

A graceful body, ne:- 


a clear healthy skin, 
clean shining hair, and 
well kept hands are 
within the reach of 
every woman — who 
really wants them. ‘This 
is the foundation of 
beauty. After this the 
road branches and you 
go in pursuit of your 


ead. 


laughed at the person 
who was too fat. Per- 
haps it is right that 
they should, for ridi- 
cule will often accom- 
plish what no other 
force can bring about. 
And diet and exercise 
_.  ,. Will take off the super- 
fluous weight if followed conscientiously 
and no physical cause lies behind the accu- 
mulation. Other methods are for those 
who are too lazy to play the game accord- 
ing to the rules and want a short cut to 
results. 

A clear skin comes from cleanliness 
without and within, a good digestion, per- 
fect elimination, pure blood, plenty of 
bathing for the body, and a thorough 
cleansing of the skin of the face and neck 
at least twice a day with a cold cream that 
keeps the pores free of all dirt or any sub- 
stance that clogs them into inactivity. 


TRAIGHT hair is as lovely as 

wavy hair, if it is clean and shining 
and full of lights and color. Or, if you 
don’t happen to think so, there is the per- 
manent wave so perfected that it is easy 
to have waves if you prefer them. 

Now for the crossroads, where the ways 
separate. 

Perhaps you are a rosy blonde, with 
plenty of color in your cheeks and the 
glint of real gold in your hair. Put away 
your rouge with a firm hand. Rouge 1s 
not as popular as it has been, and all the 
skins that can look healthy without it are 


ther too fat nortoothin, | 
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Lure 
and 


Loveliness: 


legate 


Two all-compelling attributes of 
maid and matron. 

No. 4711 Eau de Cologne: an ever- 
seductive aid to beauty! The unobtrusive 
fragrance of No. 4711 is a constant de- 
light. And, just before the application of 
cosmetics, it is worth a king’s ransom— 
for it is at once gently astringent, re- 
freshing, stimulating. 


¥°47)® Fau de Cologne (@ 
} In the bottle with the 
blue-and-gold label § 


¥ Made in U.S. A. by 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 


V2) wer 25 W. 45th Se. 
NG LAD 













mpt Relief 
EARAKINE 


Relievesearache. Softensthe wax. 
A reliable, harmless product. 
ists, or by mail cents. 


Cc. S. Dent & Company, Detroit 



























CAMERA! 
CRAFT 


CAMERA CRAFT 


For Picture Lovers 


20 Cents per Copy $2.00 per Year 


Or send $3.75 for a year of both Camera Craft 
and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT. 
703 MARKET STREET, SANFRANCISCO, CALIF. 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
Ar all drug, shoe and dept. stores—35c¢ 


Dt? Scholl s 
Zino-pads Peer, 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


PARKERS 
HAIR 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
e STOPS HAIR FALLING 
—<—@ Has been used with 
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mm success for more than 40 years. 
0 


IRKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 
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no longer wearing artificial color, espe- 
cially where type and personality are be- 
ing developed as an aid to beauty. Repeat 
the natural roses in your cheeks with a 
rosy lipstick, and let this be the one high 
spot of color in your face. Use powder in 
a shade of naturelle. This type is a nat- 
ural one and should accent that effect. A 
warm, sunny nature, frank fun and the 
joy of living are the expression of the rosy 
londe. 

There is a hint of poetry in the coloring 
of the pale blonde, with ash blonde hair, 
a delicacy and fragile beauty that should 
be the keynote of her type. If she is young 
and has no tired lines she too should avoid 
rouge, but if she needs a hint of color it 
should be so carefully applied as to look 
like the faint blush under the clear skin. 
A light rachel powder, or one of the pale 
pinks may match her skin, and her lips 
should be a true vivid red. This type has 
great possibilities, often developed from a 
drab background of unrealized qualities. 


HE most common type of beauty 
in this country is the in-between 
coloring of light brown hair and brown, 
blue or grey eyes. If rouge is necessary it 
should be darker than that used by the 
true blondes, and the lipstick should be 
darker also. The powder may be rachel 
of a light or dark hue, to tone with the skin. 
Brunettes are divided into two types. 
The first is the woman with a white skin, 
black hair and blue or grey eyes. She 
should give all her attention to keeping 
her skin clear and developing its texture 
until it is like cream colored velvet with 
no hint of color, the gardenia variety that 
is as rare as it is beautiful. She may find 
that a white powder will suit her skin and 
with this she will use a vivid lipstick to 
form a startling contrast to her white skin. 
There is mystery and romance in this 
type, and straight hair is usually more in 
harmony than waves. 

The brunette of gypsy type, the olive 
skinned, dark-eyed girl, will probably 
need rouge to heighten her coloring unless 
she has a great deal of natural color. This 
coloring is apt to look sallow and needs a 
dark lipstick to offer contrast. Her rouge 
should be dark also. This type usually 
has wavy hair and finds it more suitable 
and becoming. If she has not been so 
blessed a permanent wave will help mat- 
ters and accent her type. 

Adding color to the skin is not the only 
possibility of rouge. The shape of the face 
may be altered to some extent by the ap- 
plication of color. A broad face should be 
rouged close to the nose, while a face that 
is too narrow for its length should have the 
color placed well out on the cheek bones 
and toward the ears. If the face is too 
round add a coquettish spot of color to the 
chin. A defect of line or contour can be 
easily improved by leading the eye to- 
ward the points of emphasis. 

A type cannot be determined or devel- 
oped in a moment, for within the general 
broad outlines there are many small mat- 
ters of personal expression which heighten 
the charm and mystery of the feminine 
personality. And right here lies the fun, 
and the success of the whole adventure. 
First, catch your type! 
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Your straw hatis 
new it it looks new! 


Refinish your old straw hat with 
Colorite! Takes but afew minutes 
and you have a smart ‘‘new”’ hat, 
with a flexible, durable, water- 
proof finish. Sixteen popular 
colors. Handy brush and full di- 
rections with each bottle. Dries 
ready to wear in a half-hour. Be 
sure of results—ask for Colorite 
by name. 


STRAW HAT FINISH 
25<at Drug jand Depa rtment Stores 


Also try Coforite Fabric Dyes 
Hade by Carventer-Morton Company, Baston, Mass. 











Banish Pimples 
By Using 
Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 























Soo 
It’s Wonderful How 


Pinex Eases a Cough 


The moment you take a spoonful of { 
— you Sond it — hold of your cough, 
soothing the membranes and bringi 
— — P — 

nd it makes a difference in your dru 

bills. A small bottle of Pinex, ‘aiead | 
home with plain sugar syrup, makes a 
whole pint—a family supply—of pure. 
wholesome cough syrup, the best that 
money could buy, for adults or child- 
ren. Tastes good, too—youngsters 
take it willingly. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 

he Pinex Co. , Ft. Wayne, Ind, 
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At all DRUGGISTS ‘ % | 
Send for free trial bottle 
W. F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 














Once a woman of her age had to i 
careful. Today, she eats anything she 
wants! A Stuart tablet-—and after-eating 
distress vanishes. 

Chew a Stuart tablet after the heartiest 
meal, and you, too, can smile at indiges- 
tion. Stops gas and belching. Ends 
sour risings. No soda, or other burning 
ingredient in this perfect alkaline; just 
magnesia, calcium carbonate, and other 
soothing things. A sweet stomach for 
twenty-five cents! 


FREE 


Enough for the one-week test, in the handy pocket 
box, mailed complimentary if you write the Stuart 
Company, Department 133, Marshall, Mich. Or 
any druggist can supply you with Stuart’s today; 
at 25c for the pocket size, 6oc for the large size, 
and $1.20 for the family size. 


STUART'S 
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“La (asa (on La Fuente’ 


(Continued from page 51) 


The gate opens into a small paved patio 
containing the fountain and leading to the 
main entrance. Throughout the interior 
the wood is stained gray and the walls are 
trowel-plastered the color of old ivory. 
Floors are grooved and stained so cleverly 
that they appear to have been in use for 
generations. A distinctive feature is the 
heavy gray wooden wine-cellar doors with 
their old-fashioned latches. 

There are seven rooms. Perhaps it is in 
the library upstairs that one feels most the 
illusion of drifting back into the years 
when a Spanish madre was mistress of the 


Cw 


cA Rose Vine 


2 iperidhid years ago a tiny slip was 
tucked into the ground in a garden in 
South San Francisco, California. You 
know how it is with slips. Some say, 
“Nothing doing,” and refuse to take root. 
Others say, “‘Just watch me grow!” 

So said a certain baby Banksia in the 
garden of Mrs. W. J. Martin, and became 
the lovely Lady in the picture below. 
Sixty feet she soared, and now with noth- 
ing more to cling to, the fir being quite 





casa and this was her sanctuary. Here} 


great beams cross the ceiling. Draperies 
of silk brocade in rich coloring, a balcony 
—it is a veritable dream of a room! 
During the year the owners of this hos- 
pitable home entertain their friends at 
week-ends. Mrs. Chambers has long been 
a resident of California and her familiarity 
with its history and with the vicinity of 
Monterey enabled her to achieve that 
which gives great pleasure to guests dis- 
criminating between the real and _ the 
merely imitative in Spanish effects. 
EpytHe E. Pierce. 


CAD 


(‘limbs a Tree 


satisfied with its height, she surveys the 
world serenely, for has she not done all 
that a Lady B. can do to make the world a 
beautiful place to live in? You should see 
her when “the year’s at the spring,” a 


million fairy buds adorning her leafy gown 
and every bud ready to burst with song 
(you can hear them if you listen very 
closely) into snow-white clouds of per- 
fumed petals. 
garden. 


Twenty years in a quiet 
Almost one envies her! L. F. 
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[s 
The City Which 


Owns a Glacier 


(Continued from page 31) 


City officials are wearing broad smiles 
these days. They are proud of the fact 
‘that theirs is the only city in the whole 
United States which actually owns an 
earthly source where the purest water is 
“made.” 

“The council and other officials went 
unanimously on record in favor of the 
}purchase,” Mayor J. O. Billig said with a 
happy smile, “and we are mighty proud 
that our city now owns one of the largest 


water systems in the world.” 


UNDREDS of visitors hike to 

the Arapahoe glacier every year, 
and under the new municipal ownership 
the former practice of welcoming visitors 
to the region will be continued,” declared 
City Manager Frank L. Moorhead when 
questioned concerning the administrative 
policy for the future. 

“The only provision which will be made 
is that hikers go in organized groups and 
that all proper precautions be taken to 
prevent any possible contamination of 
Boulder’s water supply. It is possible, 
since many hikers visit the glacier from 
the south side, that we will find it neces- 
sary to station an additional patrolman 
near the Saddle (the name given to the 
depression in the ridge leading up to the 
South Arapahoe Peak), to see that visi- 
tors are properly informed and due pre- 
cautions taken.” 

At the present time a full-time city care- 
taker is stationed at Silver Lake, at the 
eastern entrance to the drainage basin, 
and he will be responsible in the future, as 
heretofore, for visitors approaching the 
glacier region from the eastern direction. 

Arapahoe glacier lies in a great cirque 
between the North and the South Ara- 
pahoe peaks. In area it measures about 
joo acres and has a maximum depth of 
about 100 feet. Crevasses, which open in 
the upper portion of the glacier during 
late August and early September, have 
been measured to a depth of sixty feet. 
The glacier was discovered in 1902 and 
has for twenty years been the subject of 
scientific study and observation by east- 
ern professors and scientists who have 
visited Colorado in the summer months. 





The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 


may serve the “ sovereign peepul” better. 
At the very beginning of his career 
our budding statesman decided to rise 
above narrow, local, time-serving issues, 
and ascend to the great national funda- 
mentals of our political life. He stands 
squarely in the national arena for a 
better harbor for Portland and more Ship- 
ping Board vessels assigned to the service 
of that great port. Other national sub- 








glaciers in Colorado and one of the best | 
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In this attractive window, 
the rose velvet pelmet was 
edged with gold galloon and 
fringe, while the straight 
side curtains were of flow- 
ered silk. The glass curtains 
of net were mounted on 
Judd Bluebird Sash Rods 
No. 9160. 















































DRAPERY 


FIXTURES... 


reasonable 
in price 


This Decorated Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod No. 
9211-73 in polychrome finish was used 
in the smart window above. 
In the circle is a section of 
the rod, shown actual 
size. Note the three 
stiffening ribs that 
give firmness to 
Judd Bluebird 
Curtain Rods and 
prevent their sag- 
ging. The brackets 
and rings are included 
with each set. 


i bee have window drap- 
ings that are truly smart 
these days, one must use deco- 
rative metal fixtures. And to be 
smartest of all they should be Judd 
Fixtures. 

In Judd Fixtures all purses may be suited. 
There is the expensive “Hi-lite” line, rightly 
high in price, because of its elaboration and the 
exquisite workmanship that goes into it. There 
is a wide choice in the medium price range— 
and there are the smart but inexpensive 
Decorated Bluebird Curtain Rods. These are 
the ones in the illustration. They give an air of 
real elegance to the simplest window, yet their 
price puts them within the reach of all. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, order these 
new Decorated Rods direct from us. Price, $3 
each (brackets and rings included). We pay 
postage. If black and gold finish is desired 
order Rod No. 9211-69. If polychrome finish is 
desired order Rod No. 9211-73. H. L. Judd 
Company, Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York. 


UDD Drapery 


Fixtures 


If you would like our 
two interesting free 
booklets “Twenty-eight 
Suggestions for Beauti- 
ful Windows” and 
“Wrought Iron—and 
the Window Beautiful” 
we will gladly send them 
to you upon request. 
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Sani-Flush ends 
disagreeable task 








Wat was once the 
most disagreeable 
household task—clean- 
ing the toilet—is now 
the easiest. Just sprin- 
kle a little Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow- 
ing the directions on 
the can, and flush. Stains, marks 
and incrustations will disappear. 
The hidden, unhealthful trap will 
be cleaned. Foul odors will van- 
ish. Sani-Flush leaves the toilet 
bowl white and sparkling. As clean 
as if you scrubbed and scalded it. 

Sani-Flush is perfectly harm- 
less to plumbing. Keep a can 
handy all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 


Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of Melo 











Send one dollar for ‘‘Get Acquainted” 
subscription to SUNSET 


5 issues -- $1.25 value 








es j 

| The Comforts of Modern 

| Plumbing for Homes Beyond 
the Sewer Lines 


Enjoy the comforts, convenience and 
health protection of a modern toilet and 
bath in your suburban or country home 
or camp. 


SairEquip SEPTIC TANKS 


provide safe sewage disposal at a surpris- 

ingly low cost. Follow U.S. Public Health 

Service designs. Absolutely dependable— 

no failures. Easily installed. 

Ask for free plan sheets and folder 

* How to be Safe without 
Sewers.’’ 


Chemical Toilet Corp. 
733 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Makers also of Self-Drain 
Waterless Toilets 
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jects that command his impartial interest 
are a new U. S. Veterans’ Hospital in 
Portland, Federal aid for a Portland air- 
port, and no more toll bridges across the 
It should be pointed out that 
the Columbia bridges are only an incident 


Columbia. 


of a proposed general measure. 

Korell argues that our institutions will 
be insidiously undermined if we are to 
continue on the present downward road 
whereby Congress encourages the states 
to build alluring highways right up to a 
river bank and then authorizes a toll- 
bridge company to collect transit fares 
from the good people who simply can’t 
keep from following the superb roads to 
the bridge-end. This is taxation without 
representation, or something like that, 
and is notoriously false to the Boston Tea 
Party of revered memory. Besides, who 
knows how disastrously it may affect the 
automobile business, not to mention the 
universal accessory trades? What en- 
couragement is there for Henry Ford to 
doll up his products if toll-bridges are to 
restrict their freedom of operation? It’s a 
criminal waste of publicity, it is. 

How does Congress get into this toll- 
bridge business, anyway? asks our states- 
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man. The confronting states, he argue} 
just naturally own a river to the middif 
line, and a state owns all of a river witha), 
its boundaries. True, Congress has caf, 
tain powers with regard to navigation, bu), 
what has navigation got to do with tol} 
and automobiles? A toll-bridge is nj 
different from a free bridge as regards it} 
effects on navigation. 

Being a true patriot, our Captai} 
Courageous belongs to the extreme righ} 
of the Republican Party. If there waj 
any righter section of it he would belon 
to that. Even in his youthful days x 
Yale, when so many later conservative 
were at least pinkly rebellious, Korel! wa 
a standpatter, though temporarily 
tempted ; the Roosevelt insurgency. 
When Roosevelt was defeated at the Chi 
cago convention in 1912 our hero dec!ine 
to follow the great actor of the nationd 
stage to Armageddon and went down in 
the Ides of November with Taft and al 
the glorious regulars of the G. O. P., who} 
could die but could not surrender. Loy- 
alty, it is a pleasure to note, got its even 
tual reward: Taft is chief justice of the 
United States and Korell is M. C. from 
Portland. 











Stranglin’ Cats 


(Continued from page 35) 


ference dog fights, in which his part is 
obviously one of extreme peril, or of 
numerous and huge dog-salmon, or what- 
ever it is that malamutes dream of. 

do not immediately fall asleep. As the 
northern lights blaze, memories come 
surging back of other trapper’s head- 
quarters, cabins far beyond the great 
range that towers massively white 
through the frost-coated spruce; up be- 
yond the Arctic Circle, beyond all but 
the dim, unblazed trails that lure the 


itinerant prospector to valleys of 
promise far beneath the radiant canopy of 
Borealis. 

Queer fellows, these trappers, with their 
faithful dogs. But good men, as measured 
by standards of the North, ever ready to 
receive the “musher” with what of con- 
fort they have to offer—and no questions 
asked. A man’s job, this running the 
trap-line—a hard life, surely, and one of 





Maleche 


(Continued from page 38) 


where a raking paw had scored and for a 
moment eyed his enemy. Ordinarily, 
Yellow Eyes, spitting angrily, would have 
sprung away from further chance of hurt 
but now he was backed against a huge log. 
It was much too dangerous for him to re- 
move his eyes from the broad, lowered 
head that faced him. He would have to 
remain on the defensive, boxing with 
lightning slashes until there came an op- 
portunity of escape. But the killer reck- 
oned without the furious anger that ob- 
sessed Maleche. This was the bear’s first 
fight and red wrath over-rode all caution. 
He charged, careless of consequences, and 
gathered the spitting, writhing form 
within his huge arms. 

Yellow Eyes’ squall carried a crescendo 
of shrill sound far above the yells of the 
old woman but it was the killer’s last 


perils—this business of stranglin’ “cats.” 
And then I, too, sleep. 
cry. Maleche slapped and crunched 


savagely at the crumpled dun mass until 
he heard the excited cries of approaching 
Indians. 

The clan had heard old Ton-se-tishna’s 
call for help. His anger had driven the 
thought of food from the bear’s head. He 
scrambled into the thicket, snorting 
wrathfully as the Yannas_ gathered 
around their priestess. 

As Maleche ran, he slipped in snow that 
was becoming soft and sloppy. A warm 
wind began to stir the trees around him 
and great blotches of snow crashed down 
from the weighted branches. The chinook 
was sweeping in from the coast. Soon the 
streams would roar with muddy water. 
Though Maleche did not know it, famine 
time was over for all who lived along the 
Owocknee. 
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Orchids Every 
Day 


(Continued from page 68) 


“Tell your mother [’ll come for the 
last fitting on Tuesday, two o'clock. 
That’s a long way off, isn’t it?” 

James stared ahead, his stubborn- 
anyway jaw growing more and more pro- 
nounced until it seemed to eat up his 
entire face. Indeed, to Eudora’s facile 
fancy, to fill the car, the street, the sky 
itself! 

She essayed a wistful little sigh. Alas, 
it faded into the air like a puff of fragrant 
smoke. She moved closer, confidentially, 
to Ji umes. 

‘That secret, you know” she said, 
so softly. “It’s like a bridge. I can walk 
over to you on it and stand right beside 
you—Jimmie!” 

James stared at her, fascinated, jaw 
relaxing. 

“Say, | haven’t you any—any—” 

“No,” guessed Eudora, cheerfully. 
“Not a bit.” 

The car had stopped in Cherry Street. 
Gordon was opening the door. 

“Well, Tuesday then,” said Eudora. 
Her eyes were lovely—spear-bright, silk- 
soft, sun-and-star dazzling. 

“Thanks a lot for the afternoon,” 
said James. He gave her a long look, a 
bonbon voyage look that one gives to 
something indescribably lovely, miracu- 
lously dear, that one may never, never 
see again. A camera look, impressing 
forever each darling detail. 

The look bothered Eudora. She sank 
back in the relaxed attitude of Napoleon, 
head on chest, and deliberated anew. 


UESDAY, at two, found Eudora 
praising Mrs. Jellinek. 

“Tt’s awfully well-made. You really 
should charge more than twelve dollars, 
I suppose, Mrs. Jellinek.” 

“Then the rich people wouldn’t come 
to me,” replied Mrs. Jellinek, sans sar- 
casm. “And others mostly buy their 
dresses ready-made. There! I'll wrap 
this dress in tissue paper—excuse me, 
there’s the telephone.” 

Eudora, lovely serpent, slithered into 
a scrap of dark silk with stupendous, 
snowy sleeves, wriggled it into place, 
stuck a cigarette into a corner of her 
sunny mouth, sped across the hall. 

She tapped at a closed door. 

“Mr. Jellinek!’’ she chimed, softly. 

Black silence. 

Her knuckles grew braver. 

“Mr. Jellinek!—James!—Jimmie!” 

The voice like wind-bells might have 
been tinkling forlornly in some lonely 
gray grotto. 

She softly slid the door back. 

James, dressed, slept in a big chair 
before a faintly-burning fire. He was 
four times as good-looking as_ usual. 
Perhaps it was that shadowed look around 
the closed lids, the set lips—. 

“Jimmie!” cried Eudora, softly. ‘‘Jim!”’ 

But James slumbered as if he had 
been recently chloroformed. 

Eudora puffed a wreath of meditative 
smoke. She crossed to James and put a 
hand upon his arm. 
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When a King forgot 


VERYONE knows the story of 

King Alfred the Great—how, lost 

in reverie, he let the cakes burn as they 
baked on the hot stones. 


Crude implements for baking—those 
hot stones! And even when ovens came 


The huge bake oven 
is only one of many 
applications of electric 
heat. General Electric 
engineers have helped 
hundreds of manufac- 
turers to benefit by its 
economies. There is 
probably some job in 
your plant that electric 
heat can do better and 
at less cost. Ask Gen- 
eral Electric specialists 
to help you. 


into use, success still depended on close 
watching of temperature and time. 


But now, electric heat has made baking 
an exact science, and modern bakeries 
are installing electrically heated ovens. 


In every industrial plant there is at 
least one process which electric heat will 
improve and make more economical. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











The man who knows Oil uses 


TVIye Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain N yoil send to us 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, INC. 


Oil refiners for over half a ceatury Mazeuammans> 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 
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Grow Taller 


Science has found the way to add 
inches to your height. No need to 
envy and look up to the big fellows. 
No need to have the disadvantages 
of the little man. This course 
makes it possible for you to be ona 
level with your fellow men. Course 
is easy, inexpensive and results 
sure. Mail coupon for free infor- 
mation today! 

L. GLOVER Dept. A-105, 

70 Bulkley Ave. Sausalito, Calif. 

Without any obligation to me, 

send me full information on how to 

grow taller. 
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Luxury, Comfort, Riches— 


—come more often through wise investments 
than through hasty speculation. You cannot 
know too much about stocks and bonds, and 
Coast Investor gives you the information you 
want—timely, reliable, unprejudiced. Have you 
any question about securities you now hold? 
Write to our Analytical Department. Your 
queries will be answered free of charge. 


y °F TF 


COAST INVESTOR 


The West’s Leading Investment Authority 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send Coast Investor 


{ Coast Investor, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Cal. 
for One Year to: 


= —t 
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| Occupation 


10° 


a Copy 


On all 


news stands 





























It’s the money you spend 


wisely that counts 


Someone has said that a rich man has more fun keeping a 
budget than a man of moderate means. Because the money 
he saves is tangible, he can see it and invest it, and put it to 
work. However, a budget is an invaluable help to anyone. 

A budget helps you keep the right proportions between 
expenses, prevents you from spending more than is best for 
food and rent, or crimping more than you should on en- 
tertainment and luxury. But a budget is not a reason for get- 
ting cheap things, things in which you forfeit quality by 
attempting to save on price. A budget says to you: “Here 
is the amount of money you should spend for this. Spend 
all of it, but don’t spend more.” And it is up to you to get 
the best that can be got for that amount. 

The person who spends his money wisely, who likes to 
get the utmost for it, always finds out from advertisements 
how he can spend it to the best advantage. 

It is surprising how much more wisely you can buy if you 
make it a habit to read advertising. A little more value 
here ... a little better workmanship there ... in this thing 
slightly more durability . . . that product perhaps a bit finer. 
And every cent of money you spend for advertised merchan- 
dise will bring you greater comfort, a higher quality of goods, 
and a standard of excellence that is nationally recognized. 


+ + y 


It certainly pays to read the 
advertisements 























“Big boy!” she said in the hollow of | 


his ear. “James Jellinek, what’s the 
matter with your ear drums?” 

James slept like an angel-dreaming 
infant. 

Eudora put both hands upon his 
shoulders now and shook him with gentle 
insistence. 

“Jimmie! —dear! — darling! — every- 
thing!” 


Jimmie dear fell comfortably back as f 


she released him, faithful to his dream, 

Eudora looked like Napoleon before 
he defeated the Mamelukes in Egypt. 
Her eyes, like dark, sharp little blades, 
cut about the room, fell upon the open 
grate, the flickering fire. In forty seconds, 
the thing was done. Kindling was pyra- 
mided high upon the fainting fire, and 
above the kindling great lumps of coal 
perched precariously. Eudora touched 
the tip of her cigarette to some scraps 
of paper, ran out of the room like a mouse, 
softly, whisked down the stairs, slipped 
out the door. 

In five minutes she was back again, 
voice sweeping up the stairway, a silver 
geyser of alarm. 

“Mrs. Jellinek! And, Mr. Jellinek, 
too! I’m afraid your house will catch 
fire. Yes, there are great red sparks com- 
ing out the chimney, perfectly enormous 
affairs.” 

Mrs. Jellinek rushed into the hall, 
waving her hands. 

“Oh, my, dear me! It’s that bad 
chimney, aint been cleaned yet. I'll have 
to phone the fire department.” 


T’S coming!” cried Eudora. “When 

I saw the chimney breaking out 
with measles that way, I ran to the corner 
and turned in the alarm.” 

“Well, by Jingo! wasn’t that clever of 
you?” muttered a deep-blue baritone, and 
there was James in his doorway, good as 
new and hard as concrete. 

“Oh, not at all! denied Eudora, 
modestly. “I’ve always wanted to bust 
one of those little red boxes.” 

Hell had broken loose and the Furies 
were out, announcing their appearance 
in Cherry Street with a thousand clamor- 
ing, hungry bells. Now was added the 
mournful, protesting shriek of the siren. 
Mrs. Jellinek hastened to the door. 

“There is coal dust on your fingers,” 
observed James, staring hard at the little 
white fluttering things. ‘There is an old 
glove on the mantel that we use for put- 
ting coal in the grate.’ 

“Didn’t notice it,”’ conceded Eudora, 
cheerfully, drawing a few square inches of 
jade silk from somewhere, wetting them at 
the small faucet of her mouth, rubbing 
away the smudges. “Was in a hurry.’ 

“Tsit necessary,” asked James severely, 

“to set the flat on fire to wake up a fellow” 

“Apparently, ” retorted Eudora, im- 
pudent-eyed. “Only it’s not on fire. 
Just a little fuss, that’s all.” 

A fireman, red hair and red lips under 
his smart helmet, sprang up the stairs. 

- “Way to the roof?” he inquired of 
James, staring hard at Eudora. 

James told him. Eudora opened a 
little red gate and let out a whole garden 
of smiles upon him. 

A second fireman sprang from under 
their very feet. 

“Roof?” he mumbled at James, gaz- 
ing, picture-dazzled at Eudora. 
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James directed him. Eudora looked 
admiringly upon him. 

A third fellow, Spanish-dark, took the 
stairs in two leaps. 

“Roof?” he asked, absently of James, 
showing his handsome white teeth to 
Eudora. 

“Place is lousy with ’em,’ 
James, retreating to his room. 

“How well your foot works!” com- 
mented Eudora, following. “It makes me 
wonder if that invalid attitude was 
honest!” 

James turned the precise color of a 
pimpernel. 

“Returning to work tomorrow, Miss 
Devereux—yeah—selling hairpins to bald 
men.” 

Eudora poked her pretty nose in the 
hall. 

“They are carrying one of those infant 
fire extinguishers up to the roof. Just 
the chimney ison fire. Itold you. Listen, 


’ 


grumbled 


big boy! Today is my birthday. I’m 
twenty-two. What are you going to 
give me?” 


AMES looked a little foolish, thrust 
J his big paws into his pockets, teet- 
ered on his shiny brown oxfords. 

“What can a fellow like me give a girl 
like you? Not that I don’t want to! 
Gosh! I hate to seem cruel, but I would 
certainly like to bend down your pretty 
head with ropes and ropes of pearls, and 
make your fingers ache with emeralds, 
and splay diamonds all over your little 
dresses.” 

“IT want only three words,” said 
Eudora, softly. ““Three words, please!” 

James looked into her eyes and saw the 
three words there in brown print with 
exclamation points. 

“Go on,” urged Eudora, softly. ‘Say 
‘em, James.”” And jerked at a coat button 
as if that button were holding them back. 

“I won’t!’ said James, suddenly, 
hotly. ‘‘You make me mad the way you 
—looka here, think I’d marry a girl like 
you who looks like she lived on caviar 
and pate de fois gras and alligator pears 
and French mushrooms? Girl I marry 
is lucky to get a T-bone steak; and has to 
know how to fry it!’ 

“T will fry a T-bone steak,” promised 
Eudora, eagerly. “I will, James.” 

“Girl I marry can’t have orchids 
every day. She will have to grow her 
own Shasta daisies and sweet-williams.” 
“T will. And purple hollyhocks.” 
“Girl I marry will live in a bungalow 
and have a baby.” 
“Two babies,” 
generously. “Twins.” 
“The girl I marry,” cried James, 
desperately, ‘“‘will not have hands all 
choked and smothered and cuddled and 
coddled in lace frills. Why, your hardest 
work is picking up a handkerchief. Girl 
I marry will have to peel onions.” 

“T will peel onions, Jimmie.” 

“Look at ’em! cried James, holding 
up the lovely fingers, shaking them a 
little, despairingly, dropping them. ‘Oh, 
my dear! I’ll say ’em. I love you. My 
eart jumps out of my chest and runs to 
meet you when I hear your voice singing 
up the stairway. You know it! But it’s 
no use. You’re an orchid girl. You'll 
never be content with picking daisies off 
the front lawn.” 

He flung out empty palms as if he 


promised Eudora, 
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Doctors 


call it “‘cachexia” 


that ill health and malnutrion commonly 


called ‘‘run-down condition’’ 


When cachexia, as frequently happens, 
is due entirely to the absence of a cer- 
tain vital dietary factor, yeastis the food 
to eat. In all such cases, yeast qickens 
| the appetite, improves the digestion and 
| enables you to get strength, energy and 
| endurance from the food you eat. Like 
the spark for the gasoline in your motor. 


Yeast is far-famed as a tonic, regulator 
And now, in 
Yeast Foam Tablets, you can get yeast 
in a form you'll like. Easy to swallow, 
pleasant to chew like candy. Try them 


and general conditioner. 


just once, and you'll see. 


In handy packets for 5c at all counters. 
Or 50c for the large 10-day bottle at 


drug stores. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST Co. 
1750 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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At 
drug stores 
everywhere 


Eat Yeast Foam Tablets 
for cachexia (run-down 
Loss of ap- 
petite. Indigestion. Con- 
stipation. Boils—Pimples. 








Write for my free book ‘‘Millard's Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course”’ and a free copy of 
my speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 


Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world. | 
| Millard Inst. of Normal Speech, 901 Bush St., San francisco, Calif. | 











ALASKAN FURS 


Eskimo made Mastodon and Walrus Ivory Goods 


Indian made Willow Root and Grass 
Baskets, Mats, Trays 


From the LAIR of Quality 
Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 











pty oe 
— 10 ae d Mmpers / 
out of doors SLEE 


P comfortably outdoors under any 
condition. New 32 pag: book ‘‘How 
to Sleep Comfortably Out of Doors’’, by 

Cave, camping authority, explains, 
illustrates construction every known out- 
door bed - pene », auto, p beds. 
score of ideas that will double the plea- 
sure of yr next trip. Send 10 cents for 
it today 

7 HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY 
502 Tripp St., Framingham, Mass. 


e han 





AMMER 





Monthly sailings via Straits of Magel- 
lan to fascinating Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo. 12000 ton vessels. Sum- 
mertime now in this colorful land. Re- 
duced round trip fares returning via 
Panama Canal. Write or call for booklet. 


cCORMICK 
STEAMSHIP CO. 
661 Market St., San Francisco 
216 West 7th St., Los Angeles 





L 105—3rd St.,Portland 1321—4th Ave., Seattle 











They Come 2,000 Miles 
to See « 


| ag year thousands of travelers visit 
Mt. Lowe. From here they view all 
of Southern Californiain one vast pano- 
rama. Four counties and fifty-six cities 
are visible from this mountain wonder- 
land. Distant peaks and the blue ocean 
complete this natural picture. 


. Low Cost— 
Tavern and Cottages 

The one day round trip fare to Mt. 
Lowe is $2.50 from Los Angeles. Special 
two day trip, including meals and lodging 
atfamous Mt. Lowe Tavern and Cot- 
tages is $7.50. Special weekly and 
monthly rates upon request. 


FREE BOOKLET 

Write O. A. Smith, 
Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Pacific Electric 
Railway, Los Angeles, 
for free descriptive 
booklet. 





































Take the Pacific Electric 


PBs SNAP SHOTS ? 
ay 









Enjoy seeing your choice snapshot in colors. A 
10 x 12 oil painting on old master or linen surface 
by an artist of reputation. Send film. 

Art Studio. S-2. 990 N. Madison. Pasadena, Calif. 








Your Wall Decorations 
Easily displayed when you use 


Moore Push- Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Harmonize with any color 
To hang up all heavy things, use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
10c. Pkts. Everywhere 


Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 






























Rock-a-Bye 
Combination 
Stand and Swing 
White enamel stand; swing 
of white washable duck. 
Can be placed anywhere 
in house, on porch or on 
lawn. Safe. At dealers or 

by express. 
? SEND FOR CATALOG 
" 7 ™ 4 of nursery specialties. 
aie J PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
ST Mh emma 2! 03 N. Lefiingwell Ave., 
fee} St. Louis, Mo. 
Complete $62° 
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tossed up his last hope to heaven, then 
dropped into his old fireside chair, head 
in his hands. 

Eudora sank in a swirl of perfumed 
silk beside him. 

“T’ve been trying and trying and 
trying to tell you!’ She whispered some- 
thing into his ear. 

James took down the fence of his 
fingers, probed the dark eyes. 

“Honest Injun?” 

“Moreover—.” 

“Gosh!” muttered James, 
founded, staring. 

“And you can help me by—.” 

With a whoop of joy, James caught 
her up, looked into her face as if it were a 
brand-new face, as if she had just re- 
moved a pink-satin domino, and a girl 
more marvelous than he had dreamed of 
lay beneath. 

Kissing Eudora was crushing rose- 
leaves, fragrant, petal-sweet—. 

“Fire’s out!” cried a voice beneath a 
helmet at the door. ‘Nothing a’tall, 
just the chimney—oh, excuse me!” 

Next morning Mrs. Jellinek fitted a 
frock of gold lace on the tank-like form 
of Mrs. Parker-Vrooman. 

“‘__ves, it looks like Paris, all right— 
no, it aint a bit too short—oh, say, Mrs. 
Parker-Vrooman, I made a dress for a 
friend of yours, Miss Eudora Devereux.” 

Mrs. Pisiee Senemant’s fat red face 
wobbled in astonishment. 

“A friend of mine! Eudora! Why, 
Eudora used to be my maid, my personal 
maid, only I made her housekeeper when 
I went to France, left her and her brother 
—he’s my chauffeur—in charge of my 
house. Ouch! you stuck me, Mrs. 


Jellinek!” 
XCUSE me! Well, she certainly 


gave me to understand—” 

“Oh, she was having a little fun with 
you, Mrs. Jellinek. Eudora is a little 
devil, the cleverest thing I ever saw. You 
should see her mimic my friends, it’s 
too funny for words. That girl can look 
and act more like a sub-deb than any- 
thing you ever saw in the comic strips— 
try the bow on the left hip, Mrs. Jellinek.” 

““Hum—well, she’s awful pretty, but 
thin.” 

“That’s vogue! Yes, Eudora is a 
sweet thing. I love her like my own sister. 
Heavens! how I shall miss that girl—yes, 
she has saved her money and is starting a 
beauty shop of her own, she makes her 
own preparations, and they are excellent 
—yes, I have some on my own dressing- 
table, simply splendid, especially the hand 
lotions—oh, and she’s getting married to 
a James somebody or other, who is going 
to handle her stuff for her—oh, really, 
Mrs. Jellinek! you stuck me again!—yes, 
she is getting married today.” 

When Mrs. Parker-Vrooman had 
waddled down the steps, Mrs. Jellinek 
tore across the hall. 

James’ bed was empty. James’ chair 
was empty. James’ suitcase was gone, 
and so were James’ military brushes. 

“‘She’s kidnapped him!” gasped Mrs. 
Jellinek, sinking on the bed. Very 
gradually a slow smile took possession 
of her face. “She pretended she was a 
swell, so she could get her dress made 
cheap by me. Humph! well, thank the 
Lord! James ser t marry what they call 
a moron, anyway!” 


dumb- 
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HOTEL 


FORT SHELBY 


Lafayette and First 


DETROIT 


ETHER your choice be 
one of the many very com- 
fortable rooms at $2.50, $3 or $4 
or one of the richly furnished 
suites in the 22-story recent ad- 
dition, whose sunny bay windows 
give an entrancing view of city, 
river and Canadian shore, you 
will enjoy a special sense of value 
in Hotel Fort Shelby. 


All rooms have Servidors. 
Convenient to all downtown; 
principal shops almost at the door. 
Garage is in connection; cars de- 
livered without service charge. 

Excellent facilities for 
conventions. 
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Brochure on request. 





























STAMMER 


Write for FREE BOOK 
California Institute for Stammerers 


1084 W. Adams St. Los Angeles,Calif. 









ie Se -MEN’S SUITS 





Anyone can earn 
$2,000 EXTRA MONEY 
yearly i in view of the low 
price! Up-to-date styles, 
workmanship! Variety of 
beautiful patterns! 

THE 888 COMPANY 
Dept. C-18, Fort Wayne, Ind. 




















RMY-NAVY 
y= AUCTION BARGAINS 
aa) Hi-power rifle $10.45 Army socks pr. .30 
7shot carbine 4.50 Machete bolo 1.50 
Haversack 60 Mauser book 45 
Rope lariat 1.00 New bugle 3.40 
Illustrated 1927 catalog, 380 pages, for 50 
cents. Shows saddles, uniforms, 
medals, and Army & Navy goods. ane 8 
‘circular for 2c stamp. Established 15805. 


francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, N. Y. City 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experience: men. 


San Franeiseo, Monadnoek Bidg. 
Seattle, L. 0. Smith Bidg. 
Boston, Old South Building 
New York, Equitable Life Bidg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. 





TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

Los Angeles, Van Nuys [ildg. 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Hldg. 
Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
roadway Baffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 








Send One Dollar for a 
“Get Acquainted” sub- 


scription to SUNSET 
yr 
5issues -- $1.25 value 
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E her the privilege which is due the artist— 
F that of freedom. 

| From one point of view, then, it is as 
| well, since her book is so frank, so open, 
that its publication comes after her tragic 
death. And yet it is a pity that Isadora 
» Duncan could not, in life, have met with 
the comprehension, the sympathy of which, 
now, this dramatic apologia assures her. 


I The Search for Love 


If UCH as Miss Duncan pursued 
IP her ideal in the face of public 
i} misapprehension and, indeed, public ridi- 
If cule, _ Sand braved the scorn of her 
| ' world as a pioneer of feminine freedom in 
/ another sphere and in another day. Marie 
| d Jenney ose, in “George Sand: The 


| 
| 


| Search For Love” (John Day, $5.00), tells 
| the story of that remarkable woman. 

This volume, as the publishers point 
| out, is not “‘fictionized biography.” It is 
) history, told with as near an approach to 
"story form as authentic records permit. 
» The author has had access to newly un- 
' covered sources and her biography makes 

important factual additions to the infor- 
mation contained in previous biographies 
of George Sand. 

After all, though, the primary appeal in 

this book is not its scholarly qualities, 
actual though those may be. George 
Sand is interesting because of her genius 
no less than because of her eccentricities, 
for her individual attributes as much as 
for her influence in the lives of Alfred De 
Musset, Chopin and other famous men of 
the age. Mrs. Howe presents her subject 
| sympathetically and with an unusual in- 
sight 1 into the desires that swayed her, the 
motives which governed her writing and 
her life. And her account of the novelist 
whose life was one long and consistent 
contradiction is well worth the reading. 


A Singer’s Story 


HETHER or not you have 
heard Feodor Chaliapine, you 
will find his “Pages From My Life” 


(Harper, $5.00), an exceptionally enter- 
taining autobiography, at least that por- 
tion of it in which he recounts the vicissi- 
tudes of his childhood and his early 
struggles to attain to the dignity of a 
career. Russia, lately more than ever, is 
uppermost in the mind of the world and 
Chaliapine, while painting for his readers 
the picture of his youth, has uncon- 
sciously worked out a vivid panorama of 
the Russian lower middle class—the soil 
in which the seeds of Sovietism first took 
root. His father was an underpaid clerk 
who took more and more regularly to 
drink. His mother, to replace the money 
squandered in liquor, went out by the day, 
scrubbing floors, washing clothes, doing 
whatever odd jobs came her way and 
little Fedya was more or less left to him- 
self during the daytime. Evidently he 
was of an observing turn of mind, for his 
impressions of the life he saw about him 
are clear cut and lavish as to detail. 

Of the latter portion of the volume 
there is nothing in particular to be said. 
Chaliapine’s anecdotes of his successes are 
pretty well cut off the same piece of cloth 
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with the reminiscences of the general run 
of famous men and women. What he has 
to say is original, no doubt, but it is not 
exciting. The first half of the book, or 
about that, is the reason for reading it. 

The translation, it should be noted, is 
by H. M. Buck and the revising and edit- 
ing is capably handled by Katharine 
Wright. 


More Biography in Brief 
EVERAL other new biographies 


claim attention this month. 

“Charles Darwin: the Man and His 
Warfare,” by Henshaw Ward (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $5. 00), is the fourth story of the 
life of Darwin to be published in the last 
six months. Mr. Ward will be remem- 
bered as the author of “Evolution for 
John Doe” and in this life of the great 
scientist he has turned to notable account 
his faculty for presenting significant mat- 
ter simply. This biogr: aphy is more than 
the story of Darwin the man; it is even 
more than a lay explanation of his work. 
Mr. Ward has considered Charles Darwin 
in his relation to his period and the era 
which follows it, in his profound relation 
to the whole complex scheme of human 
thought and human endeavor. 

Of the various Darwin biographies, this 
is easily the most human and at the same 
time one of the most adequate from the 
scholar’s point of view and it is pleasant to 
be able to recommend it not only to the 
casual reader for purposes of entertain- 
ment pure and simple, but also to the 
student of Darwin who will find the book 
ideal collateral reading. 

In “Francis Joseph, ys eee of Austria 
and King of Hungary” (Putnam, $5.00), 
Eugene Bagger presents a full-length por- 
trait of the last monarch of the Holy 
Roman Empire. For sixty-eight years, a 
period bridging the administration of 
seventeen Presidents of the United States, 
Francis Joseph ruled fifty-five million 
people. His refusal to admit the changing 
requirements of a changing world was the 
most potent factor in bringing about the 
downfall of the Hapsburg and the final 
dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian state. 
Mr. Bagger’s account of the man is both 
an analysis of human values—a picture of 
the last of the Caesars—and a study in 
government. 

In a year in which, next to Napoleon, 
George Washington has been the chief 
interest of biographers, it is altogether fit- 
ting that the original Washington biogra- 
phy should be brought out in a new 
edition. The title in full, as you may re- 
member, is “A History of the Life and 
Death, Virtues and Exploits of General 
George Washington,” by Parson Weems 
(Macy-Masius, $2.50). The text of this 
volume is taken from one of the later 
editions of the work, which first appeared 
in 1800. Parson Weems’ flamboyant 
style will amuse the sophisticated and the 
book affords the general reader an excel- 
lent example of the manner in which a 
legend, intentionally or unintentionally, is 
built up about a public character. 

Apropos, a new light is thrown upon 


Washington’s youth by John C. Fitz- 
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pax an easy and inexpensive two 
weeks’ round trip from wherever 
-in- 
cluding a stay at Jasper National 


you live on the Pacifie Coast 


Park in the heart of the Canadian 
Rockies! 

Draw a great triangle from Van- 
couver to Mount Robson and Jasper 
National Park—then west to Prince 
Rupert, and south to Vancouver— 
sprinkle it with waterfalls, mountain 
lakes, glittering glaciers and snow- 
peaks—that’s the Triangle Tour! 
Jasper Park Lodge on Lac Beauvert 
is inviting with its luxurious idling 
in a wilderness—or its golf, tennis, 
swimming, hiking, fishing, dancing. 
Accommodat ons for 500 guests. 
Open May 21st to September 30th. 

From Prince Rupert a palatial 
steamer carries you for 550 miles 
erg the sheltered fjords of the In- 
side Passage—a picturesque journey 
by water to make your trip complete. 


Low Summer Fares 
See how easily you can afford it! 
Your nearest agent will tell you what 
the low summer fare is from your 
city. Mail him this coupon, today! 


ANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway Syflem in America 


H. R. BULLEN 

607 So. Grand Ave. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 

J. F. McGUIRE A. B. HOLTORP 

1329 - 4th Ave., Seattle 302 Yamhill St., Portland 


W. J. GILKERSON 
689 Market Street 


Please send me information about 
the Triangle Tour. 


SUNSET I 


Name__ 





Address _ 
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1 Madison Avenue 


A 


Cry That Has 


Echoed 


Through The 


Ages 


The cry of the leper—outcast, unclean! A 
soul-wracking, melancholy cry that has re- 
sounded in the halls of time since Egypt 
was young and the pyramids were but a 
dream. 





pleaded the lepers when the Man of Galilee 
walked among them nearly 2,000 years ago. 
And in His great compassion He laid His 
hands upon them and gave them comfort. 
But even in this advanced age the agonized 
cry of the leper is raised, unheard, lost on 
the winds of the sea and stifled by the lone- 
liness of far-off islands where millions of 
epers this very hour are living a walking, 
breathing death. Actually, millions there 
are—men, women and helpless little chil- 
dren who never should feel the hand of 
leprosy. Thousands of these are under the 
American flag in the world’s greatest leper 
colony at Culion in the Philippines. 


And yet, these exiled and forgotten mil 
lions are suffering and dying needlessly. It 
is astounding but true that leprosy is 
curable. In five years more than 1,000 of 
the milder cases have been cured at Culion 
and the patients returned to their homes- 
Now, only money is needed to provide in- 
sreased personnel and equipment at Culion 
so that a perfected cure may be given to the 
lepers of the world. This was Leonard 
Wood's dream and it was he who asked the 
American people for help, just before his 
death. 


“If Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean.” 
Yes, the same old prayer, but this time it is 
addressed not to the Man of Galilee but to 
You. You can help rid the world of Lep- 
rosy—Stamp it Out for all time—by 
simply sending your check to aid the heroic 
men and women who have buried them- 
selves among the lepers and are devoting 
their lives to this great task. 


Interesting information on this sub- 4 
ject may be obtained by writing the 
National Chairman, General James 
G. Harbord, or better still, send your 
check to the National Treasurer, 
General Samuel McRoberts. 


Address all Communications to 


LEONARD Woop 


MEMORIAL 
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atrick’s “George Washington, Colonial 

raveller: 1732-1775” (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$5.00). Mr. Fitzpatrick has had access to 
documents either unknown to previous 
biographers or ignored by them and his 

“Traveller” goes into great detail regard- 
ing Washington’s early life. As editor of 
the Washington Diaries, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
is thoroughly familiar with his subject and 
this book is a valuable addition to the 
record contained in the Diaries. 

Two volumes of a biographical nature 
which will interest those in whom the lore 
of the Orient arouses sympathetic re- 
sponse, are “The Story of Confucius” and 
“The Story of Buddha and Buddhism,” 
both edited by Brian Brown and pub- 
lished, boxed together, by David McKay 
at $5.00. Each volume outlines the 
known facts about its subject and the 
Confucius story is supplemented by quo- 
tations from “The Analects” and other 
Confucian literature while the volume on 
Buddha contains excerpts from the “Pita- 
kas,” the “Buddhists’ Bible.” Both vol- 
umes include prefaces by the editor, an 
internationally known authority. 

cw 


Recent Fiction in 
Brief Review 


The Clock Strikes Two. Henry Kit- 
chell Webster. (Babbe Merl, $2.00) 

An excellent mystery story; all the thrills 
you can stand and not a corpse in the book— 
and a romance to boot. 

Points West. By B. M. Bower. 
Brown, $2.50) 

Another “Western’”’ 
capable vein. 

The Pallid Giant. By Pierrepont B. Noyes. 
(Revell, $2.00) 

A fantastic yet somehow plausible novel 
with a moral for a human race which seems 
intent upon wars and yet more wars. 


(Little, 


in the author’s usual 


Smiler Bunn, Gentleman Adventurer. By 
Bertram Atkey. (Dial Press, $2.00) 

Eleven connected chapters—adventures 
of the urbane Mr. Bunn who makes his living 
in devious and complicated ways, but always 
without going quite so low as honest labor. 
Mystery, adventure and humor of the best 
sort. 


The Moccasin Telegraph. By Hal G. 
Svarts. (Little, Brown, $2.00) 

A romance of Northwestern Canada. Ac- 
tion, the out-of-doors and what goes with 
those things. 

The Last Devil. 
Day, $2.00) 

A novel of the Basque country, beautiful 
one moment and terrifying the next. Alto- 
gether an extraordinarily fascinating story 
and one which you are not likely to forget; 
a story in which black magic turns white 
and every day people prove to be white- 
washing more horror in their souls than the 
Last Devil himself or any of his cohorts. 
Read it by all means. 

The French Wife. 
(Stokes, $2.00) 

An American woman finds herself bound 
to the country into which she has married— 
and finds her shackles not easy to shake off. 
This is a deliciously done parlor comedy with 
an underlying serious note. 


The Honourable Picnic. 
Raucat. (Viking Press, $2.50) 

Somehow this book got away from us last 
winter when we eae have told you about 
it. Noone with a sense of humor, no nfatter 
how mild, should miss this gorgeous bur- 
lesquing of the Occident’s ina ility to com- 
prehend the Oriental. 


By Signe Toksvig. (John 


By Dorothy Graham. 


By Thomas 
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Classified Advertising 


PATENTS 








— 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highes; 
references. Best results. Promptness assure, 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 


St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 











HELP WANTED 





$40.00 Suits for $23.50! All one 
made of finest quality Virgin Wool. 
to know anything about selling 
guarantee your success if nod 
Biuing to work. Write at on 
BARTLETT, 850 Adams, Dept. 7 772, 









Agents—We start you in business and he! 
1. No capital or erience need 
pare or full time. ou can ly earn $50-$10 
weekly. te Madison Company, 564 Broadway, 








Men qualify for fore ranger position: start 
$125 month; cabin and_vacation; patrol the 
forests; i protect the game. Write Mokane Insti itute, 
M-48, Denver, Colo. 





$25 weekly spare time, writing fo 
woe an ~ Magazines. Exp. unnecessary, 
Copyright Book, ‘‘How to write for Pay” Free, 
Press oauer "Inst., 1255 St. Louis, Mo. 





Foreign work: Men wanting work in roman- 
tic South America write South American Service 
Bureau, 14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 





Men, get Forest Ranger job: $125-$200 mo and 
home furnished; hunt, fish, trap, etc. For details 
write Norton, 264 Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS 





Gladiolus Bulbs, northern grown. 150,000 
hardy, healthy, splendid bloomers. For warm or 
cold climate planting. Free catalog. Dodropin 
Glad Gardens, R. R. Box 89, Lewiston, Idaho. 





RANCH FOR SALE 





Ranch of over three sections in Sweet Grass 
County, Montana; situated on Sweet Grass RB iver 
three miles north of Grey Cliff, which station is on 
the main line of the Northern Pacific Railway. 500 
acres are under irrigation with perpetual water 
rights at no cost. The greater part of this 500 
acres is now in alfalfa. There is an additiona! 500 
acres that can be used for dry farming. Ranch is 
entirely fenced and cross-fenced with necessary 
buildings, consisting of ranch house, bunk house, 
stables, etc. Water rights are some of the earliest 
on the Sweet Grass. Property now being used as 
cattle ranch. Can be bought at reasonable price 
terms to be arranged. Box 104, Sunset Magazine, 
San Francisco. 











An Opportunity for 
High Class Men 


O a few men of good appear’ 
ance, who have first-class 
character references and some sales 
experience, SUNSET’S Monthly 
Sales Division will offer a propo- 
sition that is unusual and profit- 
able. Sheet writers and pan 
handlers are not wanted. Write 
or call at the nearest District office: 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1014 Western States Life Bldg. 
OAKLAND 
234 Federal Telegraph Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 
1310 South Hill Se. 
PORTLAND 
1032 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE 
1201 American Bank Bldg. 
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AS 
Calimet 
DATE MUFFINS 


4 cup butter 

cup sugar 

{ cup milk 

ips flour 

vel teaspoons Calumet 
Jaking Powder 

4, level teaspoon salt 


BD RWS 


Ne 


g 

4, pound dates 

Cream butter, add sugar gradually 
and the dates chopped fine. Mix well 
together, then add the beaten egg. 
Sift flour, salt and baking powder 
together twice and add to first mix- 
ture alternately with the milk. Bake 
in greased muffin pans 20 to 25 
minutes ina hot oven (400°F.). 


Ss 
DOUGHNUTS 


2 cups flour 
2 level teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
level teaspoon salt 
teaspoon nutmeg 
, teaspoon cinnamon 
cup sugar 
egg, beaten together 
tablespoon melted butter 


\ 


Ape tat ont aA ps 5d Nog 


cup milk 
Sift flour, then measure, add baking 
powder, nutmeg, cinnamon and salt 


and sift three times, cream the sugar 
and butter, add well-beaten egg, 
then sifted dry ingredients and milk 
alternately. Turn out on a well 
floured board and roll out % inch 
thick. Cut with doughnut cutter and 
fry in a kettle of hot fat. 


ey 
oh 


CHEESE BISCUITS 


2 cups flour 
2 level teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 

1% level teaspoon salt 

¥% cup grated cheese 

2 tablespoons shortening 

34 cup milk 
Sift flour once, then measure, add salt 
and baking powder and sift three 
times, rub in shortening with knife 
or tips of fingers, add grated cheese, 
then milk. Mix lightly, turn out ona 
well floured board and roll or pat one 
inch thick. Cut and bake in quick 
oven fifteen minutes to seventeen 
minutes, 


Less Than ic 
per Baking 
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ad 


foods __. 


- for eager appetites 


A heaping bow! of golden brown Calumet doughnuts—a tempting 
dish of cookies—one of those delicious Calumet cakes. What matter 
if tucked away on topmost shelf? The satisfying goodness is 
worthy of any effort to procure. You just can’t keep it a secret. In 
fact, no mother should ever attempt to, because 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


through its purity and thorough 
leavening action produces health- 
ful and easily digested foods 
youngsters need for proper men- 
tal and physical development. 
Energy foods that are extremely 
easy to prepare because Calumet is 
double acting. Contains two leav- 
ening units: one begins to work 
when the dough is mixed, the other 
waits for the heat of the oven; 


then both units work together, 
assuring the very best of results 
and eliminating waste and failure. 

There are an infinite number 
of inviting foods that may be 
prepared with the aid of Calumet. 
Test one of the recipes, and you 
will be delighted with the ease 
and convenience of the most 
modern of -bake-day methods and 
a leavener of proven merit. 


ir 











‘SALES -2%- TIMES : THOSE: OF: ANY : OTHER: BRAND: 









Doesnt scratch - 





Ofc Ditice emis perfect for enamel and porcelain ~ 





preserves the surface and assures 


Porcelain and enamel have a highly 
glazed surface and their beauty is de- 
pendent upon keeping that surface 
clean and free from scratches. Old 
Dutch is the perfect cleaning agent be- 
cause it erases dirt and removes dan- 
gerous impurities, assuring not only 
spick and span appearance but Health- 
ful Cleanliness as well. 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch. 
Its fine, flaky, flat-shaped particles do 
not scratch; they protect the smooth 
glazed surface and remove the invisi- 
ble impurities and germs along with 
the visible dirt, stains and discolora- 
tions. This azsures Healthful Cleanliness. 


‘N, This drawing of a highly 
} magnified Old Dutch 
particle shows how they 

work. A clean sweep 
without marring the surface. Like 
thousands of tiny erasers, they remove 
all uncleanliness. 


Cleaners made of gritty 

material scratch. This 

drawing of a highly mag- 

nified gritty particle 

shows how grit mars the surface and 
makes scratches that are catch-alls for 
dirt. Avoid gritty cleaners. 


Use Old Dutch it is the safe, sure 
way to Healthful Cleanlinesss. 


Removes the dirt 
—not the surface 
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